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BOOK    I. 

CHARLES  V.  was  born  at  Ghent  Oil    Book  T. 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  Birth  of 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred.    His  Charles  v* 
father,    Philip    the    Handfome,    Archduke   of 
Auftria,  was  the  fon  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,, 
the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.     His 
mother,  Joanna,  was  the  fecond   daughter  of 
Ferdinand   and    Ifabella,    king   and   queen  of 
Caftile  and  Aragon. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  Hisdomi- 
the  way  for  this  young  prince  to  the  inheritance  Se^S? 
Vol.  II.  B  of  £  whkh  ., 

he  acquired 
them. 
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of  more  extenfive  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  fince Charlemagne,  had potfe fled.  Each 
of  his  anceftors  had  acquired  kingdoms  or  pro- 
vinces, towards  which  their  profpect  of  fuc- 
ceflion  was  extremely  remote.  The  rich  pof- 
feffions  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  were  deftined  for 
another  family,  me  having  been  contracted  by 
her  father  to  the  only  fon  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France  ;  but  that  capricious  monarch,  indul- 
ging his  hatred  to  her  family,  chofe  rather  to 
{trip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force,  than 
to  fecure  the  whole  by  marriage  -,  and  by  this 
mifconducl,  fatal  to  his  pofterity,  threw  all  the 
Netherlands  and  Franche  Comte  into  the  hands 
of  a  rival.  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II. 
of  Caftile,  far  from  having  any  profpecl:  of  that 
noble  inheritance  which  me  tranfmitted  to  her 
grandfon,  parTed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in 
obfcurity  and  indigence.  -But  the  Caftilians, 
exafperated  againft  her  brother  Henry  IV.  an 
ill-advifed  and  vicious  prince,  publickly  charged 
him  with  impotence,  and  his  Queen  with  adul- 
tery. Upon  his  -  demife,  rejecting  Joanna, 
whom  the  King  had  uniformly,  and  even  on 
his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his  lawful  daughter, 
and  whom  an  afTembly  of  the  ftates  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  they 
obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Ifabella  on  the  throne  of  Caftile.  Ferdinand 
owed  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  the  unexpected 

death 
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death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  Book  L 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  difregarding  the  ties  of 
blood.  To  all  thefe  kingdoms,  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  by  an  effort  of  genius  and  of  intre- 
pidity, the  boldeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new 
world,  the  wealth  of  which  was  one  confider- 
able  fource  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchs, 

Don  John,  the  only  fon  of  Ferdinand  and  *™*a%, 
Ifabella,  and  their  elded  daughter,  the  Queen  fathera»f. 
of  Portugal,  being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  Spain. 
youth,  all  their  hopes  centered  in  Joanna  and 
her  pofterity.  But  as  her  hufband,  the  Arch- 
duke, was  a  ftranger  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that 
by  refiding  among  them,  he  might  accuftom 
himfelf  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  Cortes,  or  afiembly  of  dates, 
whofe  authority  was  then  fo  great  in  Spain,  that 
no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unleis 
it  received  their  fanclion,  would  acknowledge 
his  right  of  fuccefllon,  together  with  that  of  the 
Infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  palling 
through  France  in  their  way  to  Spain,  were 
entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the  utmoit 
magnificence.  The  Archduke  did  homage  to 
Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
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took  his  feat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  They  were  received  in  Spain 
with  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  or  the 
refpecl:  of  their  fubjects,  could  devife  ;  and  their 
title  to  the  crown  was  foon  after  acknov/ledged 
by  the  Cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 


Ferdinand  But  amidft  thefe  outward  appearances  of  fe- 

Phiiip's  tisfaction  and  joy,  fome  fecret  uneafinefs  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  each  of  thefe  princes.  The 
{lately  and  referved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanilh 
court,  was  fo  burdenfome  to  Philip,  a  prince 
young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  fociety  and  of 
pleafure,  that  he  foon  began  to  exprefs  a  defire 
of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the  manners 
of  which  were  more  fuited  to  his  temper.  Fer- 
dinand, obferving  the  declining  health  of  his 
Queen,  with  whofe  life  his  right  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Caftile  muft  ceafe,  eafily  forefaw,  that 
a  prince  of  Philip's  difpofition,  and  who  already 
difcovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign, 
would  never  confent  to  his  retaining  any  degree 
of  authority  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  proipedfc 
of  this  diminution  of  his  power,  awakened  the 
jealoufy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

lulu's  Isabella  beheld,  with  the  fentiments  natural 

wlthrefSa  t0  a  niotner9  tne  indifference  and  neglect  with 

which  the  Archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who 

ddugu-  ° 

ter.  >VaS 
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was  deftitute  of  thofe  beauties  of  perfon,  as  well    Book. I. 
as  thofe  accomplifhments  of  mind,  which  fix 
the  affections  of  an  hufband.     Her  undemand- 
ing, always  weak,  was  often  difordered.     She 
doated  on  Philip  with  fuch  an  excefs  of  childifh 
and  indifcreet  fondnefs,  as  excited  difguft  rather 
than  affection.     Her  jealoufy,  for  which   her 
hufband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  caufe, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke 
out  in  the.  moil  extravagant  actions.     Ifabella, 
though  fenfible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help 
pitying  her  condition,  which  was  foon  rendered 
altogether  deplorable,  by  the  Archduke's  abrupt 
refolution  of  fetting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter 
for  Flanders,  and  of  leaving  her  in  Spain.     Ifa- 
bella intreated  him  not  to  abandon  his  wife  to 
grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  her,  as  fhe  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery. 
Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  off  his  journey  for 
three  days  only,  that  fhe  might  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  celebrating  the  feftival  of  Chriftmas  in 
his  company.     Ferdinand,  after  reprefenting  the 
imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genius,  or 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  who  were 
one  day  to  be  his  fubjects,  befought  him,  at 
leaft,  not  to  pafs  through  France,  with  which 
kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.     Philip, 
without  regarding  either  the    dictates  of  hu- 
manity, or  the   maxims  of  prudence,  perfifted 
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Book  T.  \n  his  purpofe,  and  on  the  twenty- fecond  of 
December  fet  out  for  the  Low  Countries,  by 
the  way  of  France  \ 

piforderof        From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Toanna 

Joanna  8  *  '    J 

mind.  funk  into  a  deep  and  fullen  melancholy b,  and 

Birth  of  .  r  .  J     \ 

Ferdinand,  while  me  was  in  that  fituation  bore  Ferdinand 
Emperor,  her  fecond  fon,  for  whom  the  power  of  his 
brother  Charles  afterwards  procured  the  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom 
he  at  laft  tranfmitted  the  Imperial  fceptre. 
Joanna  was  the  only  perfon  in  Spain  who  dif- 
covered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  In- 
fenfible  to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other  plea- 
fure,  fhe  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  returning  to  her  hufband;  nor  did  fhe,  in 
any  degree,  recover  tranquillity  of  mind,  until 
1540.      fhe  arrived  at  Brufiels  next  year  c. 

Phixip,  in  paffing  through  France,  had  an 
interview  with  Louis  XII.  and  figned  a  treaty 
with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  France  and  Spain  would  have 
been  finally  terminated.  But  Ferdinand,  whofe 
affairs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  profperous 
in  Italy,  where  the  fuperior  genius  of  Gonfalvo 

a  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii  Epiftolae,  250.  253. 

6  Id.  Epift.  255. 

c  Mariana,  lib.  27.  c.  11.  14.     Flechier  Vic  de  Ximen. 

de 
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de  Cordova,   the  great  captain,  triumphed  on    Book  I. 
every  occafion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not 
pay  the  lead  regard  to  what  his  fon  in-law  had 
concluded,  and  carrkd  on  hcflilkies  with  greater 
ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  feems  not  to  have  taken  H\at;' of 

1  J:abe-Ia. 

any  part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  waiting  in  quiet 
till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Ifabella 
fhould  open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones. 
The  latter  of  thefe  events  was  not  far  diftant." 
The  untimely  death  of  her  children  had  made 
a  deep  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Ifabella,  and 
as  ihe  could  derive  but  little  confolation  for  the 
lofTes  which  fhe  had  fuftained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,    whofe   infirmities   daily   in- 
creafed,  or  from  her  fon-in-kw,  who  no  longer 
preferved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  re- 
fpect  towards  that  unhappy  princefs,  her  fpirits 
and  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  after 
languishing  fome  months,  fhe  died  at  Medina  del 
Campo  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  November,  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was  no  lefs 
eminent  for  virtue,  than  for  wifdom  -,  and  whe- 
ther we  confider  her  behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a 
wife,  or  as  a  mother,  fhe  is  juftly  entitled  to  the 
high  encomiums  beftowed  on  her  by  the  Spanifh, 
hjftorians d. 

d  ?.  Mart.  Ep.  279* 
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A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  fhe  made  her 
He.  WiiiT"    laft  will,  and  being  ienfible  of  Joanna's  inca- 
Kraln""*?     Pacity  to   affume  the  reins  of  government  into 
cmef      ^er  own   han^s>  and  having  no  inclination  to 
commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whofe  conduct  fhe 
was  extremely  diffatisfied,  fhe  appointed  Ferdi- 
nand regent   or  adminiftrator  of  the  affairs  of 
Caftile  until  her  grandfon  Charles  mould  attain 
the  age  of  twenty.     She  bequeathed  to  Ferdi- 
nand likewife  one  half  of  the  revenues  which 
fhould  arife  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand  mafterfhips  of  the  three  military  orders ; 
dignities,  which  rendered  the  perfonwhopoffefled 
them  almoft  independent,  and   which  Ifabella 
had,  for  that  reafon,  annexed  to  the  crown  e. 
But  before  fhe  figned  a  deed  fo  favourable  to 
Ferdinand,  fhe  obliged  him  to  fwear  that  he 
would  not,   by  a  fecond   marriage,  or  by  any 
other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  pofterity  of  their  right  of  fucceftion  to  any 
of  his  kingdoms  f. 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Fer- 
dinand refigned  the  title  of  king  of  Caftile,  and 
commanded  Joanna  and  Philip  to  be  publickly 
proclaimed  the  fovereigns  of  that  kingdom. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  aflumed  the  character 

c  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  277.     Mar.  Hid.  lib.  28.  c.  11.     Fer- 
reras  Hift.  Gener.  d'Efpagne,  torn.  viii.  263. 
i  Mar.  Hift  lib.  28.  c.  14. 
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of  Regent,   in  confequence  of  Ifabella's  tefta*    Book  1. 
ment,  and  not  long  after  he  prevailed  on  the  Ferdinand 
Cortes  or  Caftile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  k^T^w. 
that    office.     This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  Jf™  ^ the 
without  difficulty,  nor  without  difcovering  fuch       *5ps* 

J  °  The  Cafti- 

ivmptoms  of  alienation  and  difguft  among  the  lian« d3**- 

;      r  .  fatisficd. 

Caftilians  as  filled  him  with  great  uneafinefs. 
The  union  of  Caftile  and  Aragon,  for  almoft 
thirty  years,  had  not  fo  entirely  extirpated  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  which  fubfifted 
between  the  natives  of  theie  kingdoms,  that  the 
Caftilian  pride  could  fubmit,  without  murmur- 
ing, to  the  government  of  a  king  of  Aragon, 
Ferdinand's  own  character,  with  which  the 
Caftilians  were  well  acquainted,  was  far  from 
rendering  his  authority  defirable.  Sufpicious, 
difcerning,  fevere,  and  parfimonious,  he  was 
accuftomed  to  obferve  the  moft  minute  actions 
of  his  fubjecls  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to 
reward  their  higheft  fervices  with  little  libe- 
rality *,  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  Ifabella, 
whofe  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  her 
Caftilian  fubjects,  often  tempered  his  aufterity, 
or  rendered  it  tolerable.  The  maxims  of  his 
government  were  efpecially  odious  to  the  Gran- 
dees \  for  that  artful  prince,  fenfible  of  the  dan- 
gerous privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Feudal  inftitutions,  had  endeavoured  to  curb 
their  exorbitant  power  g,  by  extending  the  royal 

5  Marian,  lib,  28,  c.  12. 

jurifdidlion, 
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Book  I.  jurifdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vafTals, 
by  increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by 
other  meafures  equally  prudent.  From  all  thefe 
caufes,  a  formidable  party  among  the  Caftilians 
united  againft  Ferdinand,  and  though  the  per- 
fons  who  compofed  it,  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  publick  ftep  in  oppofition  to  him,  he  plain- 
ly faw  that  upon  the  lead  encouragement  from 
their  new  king  they  would  proceed  to  the  moll 
violent  extremities. 


PHi'pen-         There  was  no  lefs  agitation  in  the  Nether- 

deavours  to 

obtain  the     lands  upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  Ifabella's 

government  '  ,  _ 

of  Caftiie.  death,  and  of  Ferdinand  s  having  aliumed  the 
o-overnment  of  Caftiie.  Philip  was  not  of  a 
temper  tamely  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fupplanted 
by  the  unnatural  ambition  of  his  father-in-law. 
If  Joanna's  infirmities,  andthe  non-age  of  Charles 
rendered  them  incapable  of  government,  he,  as 
a  hufband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife, 
and  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  ion. 
Nor  was  it  fufficient  to  oppofe  to  thefe  juft 
rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of 
Caftiie,  the  authority  of  a  teftament,  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and 
its  contents  certainly  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge 
was  added  to  Philip's  refentment,  and  new  vi- 
gour infufed  into  his  councils  by  the  arrival  of 
Don  John  Manuel,  He  was  Ferdinand's  am- 
baffador  at  the  Imperial  court,  but  upon  the 

firft 
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firft  notice  of  Ifabella's  death  repaired  to  Bruf- 
fels,  flattering  himfelf,  that  under  a  young 
and  liberal  prince,  he  might  attain  to  power 
and  honours,  which  he  could  never  hope  for 
in  the  fervice  of  an  old  and  fru?nl  matter.  He 
had  early  paid  court  to  Philip  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Spain,  with  fuch  afTiduity  as  entirely 
gained  his  confidence  ;  and  having  been  trained 
to  bufinefs  under  Ferdinand,  could  oppofe  his 
fchemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not 
inferior  to  thole  for  which  that  monarch  was 
diftinguifhed  h. 

Bv  his  advice,  ambafTadors  were  difpatched  He  reqoires 

.         .  Ferdinand 

to  require  Ferdinand  to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  toreflgnth« 
to  refign  the  government  of  Caftile  to  thofe  per- 
fons  whom  Philip  (hould  entruft  with  it  until 
his  arrival  in  that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Cafti- 
lian  nobles  as  had  difcovered  any  diifatisfaction 
with  Ferdinand's  adminiftration,  were  encou- 
raged by  every  method  to  oppofe  it.  At  the 
fame  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis 
XII.  by  which  Philip  flattered  himfelf,  that  he 
had  fecured  the  friendlhip  and  affiftance  of  that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile,   Ferdinand   employed   all  the 
arts   of  addrefs  and  policy,  in  order  to   retain 

h  Zurita  Anales  de  Aragon,  torn.  vi.  p.  12. 

the 
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Book  I.  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  pofTefiion.  By 
K~~v~mm^  means  of  Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman, 
he  entered  into  a  private  negociation  with 
Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princefs  to 
confirm,  by  her  authority,  his  right  to  the  re- 
gency. But  this  intrigue  did  not  efcape  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's 
letter  of  confent  was  intercepted;  Conchillos 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  fhe  herfelf  con- 
fined to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all 
her  Spanifh  domefticks  fecluded  from  her  pre- 
fence1. 

Ferdinand         The  mortification  which  the  difcovery  of  this 

abandoned         *>  1  r1  i  t->        i*  l  i     • 

bytheCarti-  lcheme  occasioned  to  r  erdinand,  was  much  m- 
lian  nobles.  creafecj  by  his  obferving  the  progrefs  that  Philip's 
emiffaries  made  in  Caftile.  Some  of  the  nobles 
retired  to  their  caflles ;  others  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  had  influence  :  they  formed  them- 
felves  into  confederacies,  and  began  to  affemble 
their  vafTals.  Ferdinand's  court  was  almoft  to- 
tally deferted ;  not  a  perfon  of  diftindtion  but 
Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  the  duke  of 
Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining 
there  \  while  the  houfes  of  Philip's  ambaffadors 
were  daily  crowded  with  thofe  of  the  higheft 
rank. 

*  P.  Mart.  Ep.  287.    Zurita  Anales,  vi.  p.  14. 

EXASPE- 
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Exasperated  at  this  univerfal  defection,  and    Book  T. 
mortified  perhaps  with  feeing  all  his  fchemes  de-  Ferdinand 
feated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  re-  jjjjjj*jj 
folved,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  J^'J"' 
decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter  and  her  pofte-  daughter 
rity  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  rather  than  renounce  throne. 
the  regency  of  that  kingdom.     His  plan  for  ac- 
complifhing  this    was  no  lefs  bold,    than  the 
intention  itfelf  was  wicked.     He  demanded  in 
marriage   Joanna,    the   fuppofed   daughter   of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whofe  illegitimacy, 
Ifabella's  right  to  the   crown   of  Caftile    was 
founded ;    and  by  reviving  the  claim  of  this 
princefs,  in  oppofition  to  which  he  himfelf  had 
formerly  led  armies,    and  fought   battles,    he 
hoped  once  more  to  get  pofieflion  of  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.     But  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  whofe  dominions  Joanna  refided,  being 
married   to  one  of  Ferdinand's  daughters  by 
Ifabella,  rcfufed  his  confent  to  that  unnatural 
match  -,  and  the  unhappy  princefs  herfelf,  hav- 
ing loft   all   relifh  for  the  objects  of  ambition, 
by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent,  difcovered 
no  lefs  averfion  to  itk. 

The  refources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  am-  Marries  a 
bition,  were  not  exhaufted.  Upon  meeting  with  JJ^kJ  l 


king. 


k  Sandov.  Hifi.  of  Civil  Wars  in  Caftiie.     Lond.  1655. 
p.  5.  Zurita  Anales  de  Aragon,  torn.  vi.  p.  213. 

a  repulfe 
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a  repulfe  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France, 
and  fought  in  marriage   Germaine  de  Foix,  a 
daughter  of  the  vifcount  of  Narbonne,  and  of 
Mary,  the  fifter  of  Louis  XIL     The  war  which 
that  monarch  had  carried  on  againft  Ferdinand 
in   Naples,  had  been  fo  unfortunate,  that   he 
liftened  with  joy  to  a  propofal,  which  furnifhed 
him  with  an  honourable  pretence  of  concluding 
peace  :  And  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his 
pafiions  bend  to  the  maxims  of  intereft,  or  be- 
come fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  ambition, 
yet  fo  vehement  was  his  refentment  againft  his 
fon-in-law,  that  the  defire  of  gratifying  it  ren- 
dered him  regardlefs  of  every  other  confederation. 
In  order  to  be  revenged  of  Philip,  by  detaching 
Louis  from  his  intereft,  and  in  order  to  gain  a 
chance  of  excluding  him  from  his  hereditary 
throne  of  Aragon,  and  the  dominions  annexed 
to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain 
into  feparate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of 
thefe  was  the  great  glory  of  his  reign,  and  had 
been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition  ;  he  con- 
fented   to  reftore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the 
French  faction  to  their  pofTeflions  and  honours  j 
and  fubmitted  to  the  ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an 
advanced  age,  a  princefs  of  eighteen  J.    . 

J  P.  Mart.  Ep.  290.  292.     Mariana,  lib.  28.  c,  16,  17. 
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The  concluiion  of  this  match,  which  deprived 
Philip  of  his  only  ally,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  lofs  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  gave  a  dreadful 
alarm  to  him,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel 
that  there  was  now  a  necefilty  of  taking  other 
meafures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  m. 
He  accordingly  inftrucled  the  Flemifh  ambaffa- 
dors  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  tetlify  the  flrong  . 
defire  which  their  mailer  had  of  terminating  all 
differences  between  him  and  Ferdinand  in  an 
amicable  manner,  and  his  wiilingnefs  to  confent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-eflablifli  the 
friendfhip  which  ought  to  fubiiil  between  a 
father  and  afon-in-law.     Ferdinand,  though  h 


had  made  and  broken  more   treaties  than  any 


A  t»eafy  Jr« 
tween  Fer 
dinand  and 

prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  t,o  confide  fo  far  in  philiP- 
the  fincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  fo 
much  upon  his  own  addrefs  and  their  weaknefs, 
as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negociation. 
He  liftened  with  eagernels  to  thefe  declarations, 
and  foon  concluded  a  treaty  at  Salamanca  -,  in  Nov.  *$, 
which  it  was  flipulated,  that  the  government  of 
Caftile  mould  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names 
of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Philip ;  and 
that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  conferring  offices,  mould  be  fhared  be- 
tween Ferdinand  and  Philip  byan  equal  divifion*. 

m  P.  Mart.  Ep.  293.  n  Zurita  Anales  de  Aragon, 

vi.  19,  P.  Mart.  Ep.  293,  294, 

Nothing, 
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Book  I.  Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's 
1508.       thoughts  than  to  obferve  this  treaty.     His  fole 

joanlja'fet    intention  in  propofing  it  was  to  amufe  Ferdi- 

$L£l  nand,  and  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  mea- 
fures  for  obftructing  his  voyage  into  Spain.  It 
had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  fagacious  as  he 
was,  did  not  for  fome  time  fufpect  his  defign  ; 
and  though  when  he  perceived  it,  he  prevailed 
on  the  king  of  France  not  only  to  remonHrate 
againft  the  Archduke's  journey,  but  to  threaten 
hoftilities  if  he  fhould  undertake  it;  though  he 
folicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  his  fon- 
in- law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip 
and  hisconfort  neverthelefs  fet  fail  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces. 
They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  temped  to  take 
fhelter  in  England,  where  Henry  VII.  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  folicitations,  detained 
them  upwards  of  three  months  ° ;  at  laft  they 
were  permitted  to   depart,  and   after   a   more 

April  28.  profperous  voyage,  they  arrived  in  fafety  at  Co- 
runna  in  Galicia,  nor  durft  Ferdinand  attempt, 
as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppofe  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

Thenobi-         The  Caftilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged 

iity  of  Caf-         m  t  t> 

lik  declare  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to  difTemble  their  fenti- 
ments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 

o  Ferrer.  Kift.  viii.  285. 

From 


for  Philip. 
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From  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  perfons  of 
the  higher!  rank,  with  numerous  retinues  of 
their  vaffals,  repaired  to  their  new  king.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  univerfally  condemned* 
and  all  agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government 
of  Caftile  a  prince,  who,  by  contenting  to  disjoin 
Aragonand  Naples  from  that  crown,  difcovered 
fo  little  concern  for  its  true  interefts.  Ferdi- 
nand, meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almoft  all  the 
Caftilians,  difconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and  un- 
certain whether  he  mould  peaceably  relinquilri 
his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it, 
earnestly  folicited  an  interview  with  his  fon-in- 
law,  who  by  advice  of  Manuel  ftudioufly  avoided 
it.  Convinced  at  lad,  by  feeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increafe, 
that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  refitting  fuch  a  tor-  june  27. 
rent,  Ferdinand  confented,  by  treaty,  to  refign  fefigmThe 
the  regency  of  Caftile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  "s""*  of\ 

,         ,  r       Caftile,  and 

to  retire  into  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Ara-  retires  to 
gon,  and  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  mafterfhips  of 
the  military  orders,  and  that  (hare  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Indies,  which  Ifabella  had  bequeathed  to 
him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes 
was  no  longer  necefTary,  it  was  agreed  to  on 
both  fides  from  motives  of  decency.  Philip  re- 
paired to  the  place  appointed  with  a  fplendid 
retinue  of  the  Caftilian  nobles,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
Vol.  II,  C  without 
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Book  I.  without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers, 
mounted  on  mules,  and  unarmed.  On  that 
occafion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleafure  of 
difplaying  before  the  monarch  whom  he  had 
deferted,  the  extenfive  influence  which  he  had 
acquired  over  his  new  mailer :  While  Ferdinand 
fuffered  in  prefence  of  his  former  fubjecls  the 
two  moil  cruel  mortifications  which  an  artful  and 
ambitious  prince  can  feel;  being  at  once  over- 
reached in  conducl,  and  firipped  of  power p. 


July. 


Philip  and 
Joanna    ac- 
knowledged 
as  king  and 
queen  by 
the  Cortes, 


Not  long  after,  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and 
hoping  that  fome  favourable  accident  would 
foon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Caftile, 
he  took  care  to  proteft,  though  with  great  fe- 
crecy,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  fon- 
in-law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be 
deemed  void  of  all  obligation  \ 

Philip  took  pofTefiion  of  his  new  authority 
with  a  youthful  joy.  The  unhappy  Joanna, 
from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained  during  all 
thefe  contefts,  under  the  dominion  of  a  deep 
melancholy  -,  me  was  feldom  allowed  to  appear 
in  publick ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  de- 
fired  it,  was  refufed  accefs  to  herj  and  Philip's 


v  Zuriti  Anales   de  Arag.   vi.   64.     Mar.  lib.   28.  c.  19, 
20.     P.  Mart.  ep.  304,  30$,  &c.  1  Zurita  Anales 

de  Arag.  vi.  p.  63.  Ferrer.  Hiit.  viii.  290. 

chief 
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chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of  government,  that  an 
undivided  power  might  be  lodged  in  his  hands, 
until  his  fon  mould  attain  to  full  age.  But  fuch 
was  the  partial  attachment  of  the  Caftilians  to 
their  native  princefs,  that  though  Manuel  had 
the  addrefs  to  gain  fome  members  of  the  Cortes 
afTembled  at  Valladolid,  and  ethers  were  willing 
to  gratify  their  new  fovereign  in  his  ftrft  requeft, 
the  great  body  of  the  reprefentatives  refufed 
their  confent  to  a  declaration  which  they  thought 
fo  injurious  to  the  blcod  of  their  monarchs  \ 
They  were  unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledg- 
ing Joanna  and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of 
Caftile,  and  their  fon  Charles  prince  of  Ailurias. 

This  was  almoft  the  only  memorable  event  D«th  of 
during  Philip's    adminiftration.      A  fever  put  Phl  :p# 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  sept.  25. 
his  age,  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dig- 
nity, which  he  had  been  fo  eager  to  obtain,  full 
three  months s. 

■ 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Caftile  ought  The  border 
of  courfe  to  have  devolved  upon  Joanna.     But  mind  in, 
the  fhock  occafioned  by  a  difafter  fo  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  hufband,  completed  the  dif- 

T  Zuiita  Analesde  Arag.  vi.  p.75,  . 
•  Marian,  lib.  28.  c.  23. 

C  2  order 


creafes. 
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Book  I.    order  of  her  underftanding,  and  her  incapacity 
for  government.     During  all  the  time  of  Phi- 
lip's ficknefs,  no  intreaty  could  prevail  on  her, 
though  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  to 
leave  him  for  a  moment.     When  he  expired, 
however,  fhe  did  not  fried  one  tear,  or  utter  a 
fingle  groan.     Her  grief  wes  filent  and  fettled. 
She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the 
fame  tendernefs  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been 
alive1,  and  though  at  lad  fhe  permitted  it  to 
be  buried,  fhe  foon  removed  it  from   the  tomb 
to  her  own  apartment.     There  it  was  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  ftate,  in  a  fplendid  drefs  :  and  having 
heard  from  fome  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a 
king  who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  four- 
teen years,  fhe  kept  her  eyes  almofl  conflantly 
fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  mo- 
ment of  its  return  to  life.     Nor  was  this  capri- 
cious affection  for  her  dead  hufband  lefs  tinctured 
with  jealoufy,  than  that  which  fhe  had  born  to 
him  while  alive.     She  did  not  permit  any  of 
her   female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on 
which  his  corpfe  was  laid  •,  fhe  would  not  fuffer 
any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family 
to  enter  the  apartment  -,  and  rather  than  grant 
that  privilege  to  a  midwife,  though  a  very  aged 
one  had  been  chofen  of  purpofe,  fhe  bore  the 

*  P.  Mart.  Ep.  316. 

princefs 
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princefs  Catherine  without  any  other  afiiftance    m^00K-  !• 
than  that  of  her  own  domeflics  u. 


e  is  mca- 


A  woman  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  was  little  sh 
capable  of  governing  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  vemmeniT" 
Joanna,  who  made  it  her  fole  employment  to 
bewail  the  lofs,  and  to  pray  for  the  foul  of  her 
hufband,  would  have  thought  her  attention  to 
publick  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  thofe  duties 
which  fhe  owed  to  him.  But  though  fhe  de- 
clined affuming  the  adminiftration  herfelf,  yet, 
by  a  flrange  caprice  of  jealoufy,  fhe  refufed  to 
commit  it  to  any  other  perfon  •,  and  no  intreaty 
of  her  fubjects  could  perfuade  her  to  name  a 
regent,  or  even  to  fign  fuch  papers  as  were  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Caftilians  into  Max!mIllall 
the  greateft  perplexity.  It  was  necefTary  to  ap-  ^rea^^_ 
point  a  regent,  both   on  account  of  Joanna's  d"»«idcom- 

■  'P         ,  petitors   for 

frenzy,  and  the  infancy  of  her  fon;  and  as  there  the  regency, 
was  not  among  the  nobles,  any  perfon  fo  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  as  to  be  called  by  the  pub- 
lick  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or 
towards  the  Emperor  Maximilian.    The  former 


*  Mar.  Hift.  lib.  29.  c.  3  &  S.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  318,  324. 

328.  332, 

C  3  claimed 
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claimed  that  dignity  as  adminiftrator  for  his 
daughter,  and  by  virtue  of  the  teftament  of 
Kabella;  the  latter  thought  himfelf  the  legal 
guardian  of  his  grandfon,  whom,  on  account  of 
his  mother's  infirmity,  he  already  confidered  as 
king  of  Caflile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had 
lately  been  mod  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand 
to  refign  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  reflored  fo 
foon  to  his  former  dignity.  They  dreaded  the 
return  of  a  monarch,  not  apt  to  forgive,  and 
who,  to  thofe  defects  with  which  thev  were  al- 
ready  acquainted,  added  that  refentment  which 
the  remembrance  of  their  behaviour,  and  reflec- 
tion upon  his  own  difgrace,  muft  naturally  have 
excited.  Though  none  of  thefe  objections  held 
againfr.  Maximilian,  he  was  a  itranger  to  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Caflile  ;  lie  had  not  either 
troops  or  money  to  fupport  his  pretenfions ;  nor 
could  his  claim  be  admitted  without  a  public 
declaration  of  Joanna's  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, an  indignity,  to  which,  notwithltanding 
the  notoriety  of  her  diftemper,  the  delicacy  of 
the  Caftilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
fubjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of 
the  nobles,  who  confidered  themfelves  as  mofl 
obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  difpleafure,  declared 
for  Maximilian,  andoffered'to  fupport  his  claim 

with 
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with  all  their  intereft.  Maximilian,  always  en- 
terprizing  and  decifive  in  council,  though  feeble 
and  dilatory  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the 
offer.  But  a  fertes  of  ineffectual  negociations 
was  the  only  confequence  of  this  tranfaction. 
The  Emperor,  as  ufual,  afferted  his  rights  in  a 
high  drain,  promifed  a  great  deal,  and  performed 
nothing x. 


A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Fer-  Ferdinand 
dinand  had  fet  out  for  Naples,  that,  by  his  own  vifitto  his 
prefence,  he  might  put  an  end,  with  the  greater  NapiesT  ° 
decency,  to  the  vice-royalty  of  the  great  captain, 
whofe  important  fervices,  and  cautious  conduct, 
did  not  fcreen  him  from  the  fufpicions  of  his 
jealous  mafter.  Though  an  account  of  his  lbn- 
in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino,  in  the 
territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  fo  folicitous  to  dis- 
cover the  fecret  intrigues  which  he  fuppofed  the 
great  captain  to  have  been  carrying  on,  and  to 
eftablifh  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  by  removing  him 
from  the  fupreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  difcontinue  his  voyage,  he  chole  to  leave 
Caftile  in  a  (late  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  rifque, 
by  this  delay,  nis  obtaining  poflefiion  of  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  y. 

x  Mariana,  lib,  29.  c.  7.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arag.  vi.  93. 
y  Zurita  Anales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  85. 
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Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent 
conduct  of  his  adherents,  could  have  prevented 
the  bad  effects  of  this  abfence.  At  the  head  of 
thefe  was  Ximenes,  archbiftiop  of  Toledo,  who, 
though  he  had  been  railed  to  that  dignity  by 
Ifabella,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  though  he  could  have  no  expectation 
of  enjoying  much  power  under  his  jealous  ad- 
miniftration,  was  neverthelefs  fo  difinterefted,  as 
to.  prefer  the  welfare  of  his  country  before  his 
own  grandeur,  and  to  declare,  that  Caftile  coul4 
never  be  fo  happily  governed  as  by  a  prince, 
whom  long  experience  had  rendered  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  true  intereft.  His  zeal  to 
bring  over  his  countrymen  to  this  opinion,  in- 
duced him  to  lay  afide  fomewhat  of  his  ufual 
aufterity  and  haughtinefs.  He  condefcended* 
on  this  occafion,  to  court  the  difaffected  nobles, 
and  employed  addrefs,  as  well  as  arguments,  to 
perfuade  them.  Ferdinand  feconded  his  endea- 
vours with  great  art  j  and  by  conceflions  to 
fomeof  the  grandees,  by  promifes  to  others,  and 
by  letters  full  of  complaifance  to  all,  he  gained 
many  of  his  mod  violent  opponents z.  Though 
many  cabals  were  formed,  and  fome  commo- 
tions were  excited,  yet  when  Ferdinand,  after 
having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in 
Caftile,  he  entered  upon  the  adminittration  with-* 


Zurita  Anales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  87.  94,  109. 
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out  oppofition.  The  prudence  with  which  he 
exercifed  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it. 
By  a  moderate,  but  fteady  adminiflration,  free  His  prudent 
from  partiality  and  from  refentment,  he  en-  tion. 
tirely  reconciled  the  Caftilians  to  his  perfon,  and 
fecured  to  them,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  as  much  domeflick  tranquillity,  as  was  con- 
fident with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, which  ftill  fubfifted  among  them  in  full 
vigour2. 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
his  hereditary  kingdoms,  the  only  obligation 
which  the  Archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wife 
regency  of  his  grandfather ;  he  had  the  fatif- 
faclion,  during  that  period,  of  feeing  very  im- 
portant acquifitions  added  to  the  dominions  over 
which  he  was  to  reign.  On  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary,  Oran,  and  other  conquefts  of  no  fmall  Conquea 

1  of  Oran. 

value,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  by 
cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  fpirit  very  un- 
common in  a  monk,  led  in  perfon  a  numerous  1509. 
army  againft  the  Moors  of  that  country ;  and, 
with  a  generofity  and  magnificence  ftill  more 
lingular,  defrayed  the  whole  expence  of  the  ex- 
pedition put  of  his  own  revenues  b.  In  Europe, 
perdinand,  under  pretences  no  lefs  perilous  than 

3  Mariana,  lib.  29,  c.  10.        b  Mariana,  lib.  29.  c.  18. 
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Book  T.  unjuft,  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  rnoftfhameful 
and  treacherous,    expelled  John  d'Albert,  the 

ofNaUrrc!  law*ul  Sovereign,  from  the  throne  of  Navarre ; 
and  feizing  on  that  kingdom,  extended  the  li- 
mits of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  from  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on 
the  other c. 

Teribnni         It   was  not,  however,  the  defire  of  agpran- 


Tealous  of 


h7s°gU"nd-  Sizing  the  Archduke,  which  influenced  Ferdi- 
fon  Charles.  nand  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He 
was  more  apt  to  confider  that  young  prince  as 
a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wreft  out  of  his 
hands  the  government  of  Caftile,  than  as  a 
grandibn,  for  whofe  behoof  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  administration.  This  jealoufy  foon 
be^ot  averfion,  and  even  hatred,  the  fymptoms 
of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Hence 
,5°9'  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  whofe  life  would 
have  deprived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  ;  and  upon  the  un- 
timely death  of  that  prince,  he  difcovered,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  an  excefiive  folicitude  to  have 
other  children.  This  impatience  haftened,  in 
all  probability,  the  accefTion  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  blefling,  of  which,  from  his  advanced 
i 

c  Mar.  lib,  30.  c.  11,  12.  19.  24. 
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age,  and  the  intemperance  of  his  youth,  he  Book  r. 
could  have  little  profpect,  had  recourfe  to  his 
phylicians,  and  by  their  prefcription  took  one  W* 
of  thofe  potions,  which  are  fuppoied  to  add 
vigour  to  the  conftitution,  though  they  more 
frequently  prove  fatal  to  it.  This  was  its  effect 
on  a  frame  fo  feeble  and  exhaufted  as  that  of 
Ferdinand  ;  for  though  he  furvived  a  violent 
diforder  which  it  at  firft  occafioned,  it  brought 
on  fuch  an  habitual  languor  and  dejection  of 
mind,  as  rendered  him  averfe  from  any  ferious 
attention  to  publick  affairs,  and  fond  of  frivolous 
amufements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  be- 
flowed  much  time  d,  Though  he  now  defpaired 
of  having  any  fon  of  his  own,  his  jealoufy  of 
the  Archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  could  he  help 
viewing  him  with  that  averfion,  which  princes 
often  bear  to  their  fucceflbrs.  In  order  to  gra- 
tify  this  unnatural  paMion,  he  made  a  will,  ap-  Endeavours 

-i-ij*  -i  ii*  i  t°  diminish 

pointing  prince   Ferdinand,  who  having  been  his  power, 
born  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  )lvl™l\ m 
by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  king-  Ferdinand' 
doms,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke   his 
brother  •,   and  by  the  fame  deed  he  fettled  upon 
him  the  grand- mafterfhip  of  the  three  military 
orders.     The  former  of  theie  grants  might  have 

i  Zurka  Anales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  347.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  531. 
Argenfola  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib.  i.  p.  4. 
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Eook  I.  put  ^  in  his  power  to  have  difputed  the  throne 
with  his  brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event, 
have  rendered  him  almoft  independent. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  lad  that  jealous 
love  of  power,  which  was  fo  remarkable  through 
his  whole  life.  Unwilling  to  refign  it,  even  at 
the  approach  of  death,  he  removed  continually 
from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his 
diftemper,  or  to  forget  it.  Though  his  ftrength. 
declined  every  day,  none  of  his  attendants  durft 
mention  his  condition  ;  nor  would  he  admit  his 
father  confefTor,  who  thought  fuch  filence  cri- 
minal and  unchriftian,  into  his  prefence.  At 
lad  the  danger  became  fo  imminent,  that  it 
could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude  •, 
and  touched,  perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the 
injuftice  which  he  had  done  his  grandfon,  or 
influenced  by  the  honeft  remonftrances  of  Car- 
vajal,  Zapata,  and  Vargas,  his  moft  ancient  and 
faithful  counfellors,  who  reprefented  to  him,  that 
by  invefting  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency, 
he  would  infallibly  entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two 
brothers,  and  by  bellowing  on  him  the  grand- 
mafterfhip  of  the  military  orders,  would  ftrip 
the  crown  of  its  nobleft  ornament  and  chief 
ftrength,  he  confented.to  alter  his  will  in  both 

thefe 
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thefe  particulars.    By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles    Book  T. 
the  fole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and  allotted       I5l6> 
to  prince  Ferdinand,  inflead  of  that  throne  of  JX/"** 
which  he  thought  himfelf  almoft  fecure,  an  in-  Wl11, 
confiderable    eftablifhment   of    fifty    thoufand 
ducats  a  year  e.    He  died  a  few  hours  after  fign-   and  dies. 
ing  this  will,  on  the  twenty- third  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixteen. 

Charles,  to  whom  fuch  a  noble  inheritance  ckarilTv* 
descended  by  his  death,  was  near  the  full  age 
of  fixteen.  He  had  hitherto  refided  in  the  Low 
Countries,  his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret 
of  Auftria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York, 
the  fifter  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  two  princefTes  of  great 
virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming  his 
early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Flemings  committed  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  au- 
thority of  regent f.  Maximilian  made  choice  of 
William  deCroy  lord  of  Chievres  to  fuperintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grand- 

» 

c  Mar.  Hift.  lib.  30.  c.  uJr.  Zurlta  Anales  de  Arag.  vi. 
401.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  565,  566.  Argenfola  Anales  de  Arag, 
lib.  1.  p.  it. 

f  Pontius  Heuterus  Rerum  Auftriacarum,  lib.  xv.  Lov. 
1649,  lik  7.  c.  2.  p.  155. 

fon. 
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Ton  g.  That  nobleman  pofTefTed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  forfuch^an 
important  office,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of 
it  with  great  fidelity.  Under  Chievres,  Adrian 
of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This  prefer- 
ment, which  opened  his  way  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nities an  Ecclefiaftic  can  attain,  he  owed  not  to 
his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean  j  nor  to 

his 

s  The  French  hiftorians,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  de 
Bellay,  Mem.  p.  n.  have  unanimoufly  aflerted,  that  Philip, 
by  his  laft  will,  having  appointed  the  King  of  France  to 
have  the  direction  of  his  fon's  education,  Louis  XII.  with 
a  difintereftednefs  fuitable  to  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him,  named  Chievres  for  that  office.  Even  the  preiident 
Henaut  has  adopted  this  opinion.  Abrege  Chron.  A.  D. 
1507.  Varillas,  in  his  ufual  manner,  pretends  to  have 
feen  Philip's  teftament.  Pracl.  de  l'education  drs  Princes, 
p.  16.  But  the  Spanifti,  German,  and  Flemifh  hiftorians 
concur  in  contradicting  this  afTertion  of  the  French  authors. 
It  appears  from  Heuterus,  a  cotemporary  Flemifh  hifto- 
rian  of  great  authority,  that  Louis  XII.  by  confeniing  to 
tils  marriage  of  Germaine  de  Foix  with  Ferdinand,  had  loft 
much  of  that  confidence  which  Philip  once  placed  in  him; 
that  this  difguft  was  increafed  by  the  French  King's  giving 
in  marriage  to  the  count  of  Angoulene  his  eldeft  daughter, 
whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  to  Charles,  Heuter.  Rer. 
Aultr.  lib.  v.  151  :  That  the  French,  a  fhort  time  before 
Philip's  death,  had  violated  the  peace,  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Flemings,  and  Philip  had  complained 
of  this  injury,  and  was  ready  to  refent  it.  Heuter.  ibid, 
Alt  thefe  circumilances  render  it  improbable  that  Philip, 
who  made  his  will  a  few  days  before  he  died,  Heuter.  p. 

152, 
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his  intereft,  for  he  was  a  (Iranger  to  the  arts  of  Book  I. 
a  court  •,  but  to  the  opinion  which  his  country-  "^eT" 
men  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed 
no  inconfiderable  proficient  in  thofe  frivolous 
fciences,  which,  during  feveral  centuries,  aflumed 
the  name  of  Philofophy,  and  had  publilhed  a 
commentary,  which  was  highly  efteemed,  upon 
The  Book  of  Sentences,  a  famous  treatife  of  Petrus 
Lombardus,    confidered  at   that   time,  as  the 

152,  fhould  commit  the  education  of  his  fon  to  Louis  XII. 
In  confirmation  of  thefe  plaufible   conjectures,  pofitive  tefti- 
mony   can   be  produced.     It  appears  fiom  Heuterus,  that 
Philip,  when  he  fet  out  for  Spain,  had  entrufled  Chievres 
both  with  the  care  of  his  fon's  education,  and  with  the  go- 
vernment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.     Heuten, 
lib.  vii.  p.   153,    That  an  attempt  was  made,  foon  after 
Philip's  death,  to  have  the  Emperor  Maximilian  appointed 
regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  grandibn  ;  but  this  be- 
ing oppofed,  Chievres  feems  to  have  continued  to  difcharge 
both  the  offices  which  Philip  had  committed  to  him.     Heut. 
ibid.    153.   155.     'That  in   the  beginning  of  .the  year  1508, 
the  Flemings  invited  Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  regency  j 
to  which  he   confented,  and  appointed   his  daughter  Ivlar- 
garet,  together  with  a  council  of  Flemings,  to  exercife  the 
fupreme  authority,  when  he  himfelf  fhould,  at   any  time, 
be  abfent.     He  likewife  named  Chievres  as  governor,  and 
Adrian  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor  to  his  fon.     Heut.  ibid.  1 55, 
157.     What  Heuterus  relates  with  refpecl  to  this  matter  h 
confirmed   by    Moringus  in  Vita  Adriani,    apud   Analecla 
Cafp.  Burmarni  de  Adriano,  cap.  10;  by  Barlandus  Chro- 
nic. Brabant,  ibid,  p.  25  ;  and  by  Hareus   Annal.   Brab„ 
vol*  ii.  520*  &c, 

ftandard 
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ftandard  fyftem  of  metaphyfical  theology.  But 
whatever  admiration  thefe  procured  him  in  an 
illiterate  age,  it  was  foon  found  that  a  man  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  retirement  of  a  college,  unac- 
quainted with  the  world*  and  without  any 
tincture  of  tafte  or  elegance,  was  by  no  means 
qualified  for  rendering  fcience  agreeable  to  a 
young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  difcovered 
an  early  averfion  to  learning,  and  an  excefiive 
fondnefs  for  thofe  violent  and  martial  exercifes, 
to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almofl: 
the  only  ftudy  of  perfons  of  rank  in  that  age, 
Chievres  encouraged  this  tafte,  either  from  a 
defire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or 
from  too  flight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of 
literary  accomplifhments\  He  inftructed  him* 
however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment •,  he  made  him  ftudy  the  hiftory  not  only 
of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  thofe  with  which 
they  were  connected  ;  he  accuftomed  him,  from 
the  time  of  his  afluming  the  government  of 
Flanders  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
Jpeningfof  and  fifteen,  to  attend  to  bufinefs;  he  perfuaded 
him  to  perufe  all  papers  relating  to  public 
affairs ;  to  be  prefent  at  the  deliberations  of  his 
privy-counfellors,  and  to  propofe  to  them  him- 
felf  thofe  matters,  concerning  which  he  required 

*  Jovii    Vita  Adriani,    p.    qi.       Struvii  Corpus    Hifr. 
Germ.  ii.  967.  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Auftr.  lib.  vii.  c.  3: p.  157. 

9  their 
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their  opinion'.  From  fuch  an  education,  Charles  ^°0K  r^ 
contracted  habits  of  gravity  and  recollection  ,sl6# 
which  fcarcely  fuited  his  time  of  life.  The  firft 
openings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  fu- 
periority  which  its  maturer  age  difplayed  \  He 
did  not  difcover  in  his  youth  that  impetuofity 
of  fpirit  which  commonly  ufhers  in  an  active 
and  enterprizing  manhood.  Nor  did  his  early 
obfequioufnefsto  Chievres,  and  his  other  favour- 
ites, promife  that  capacious  and  decifive  judg- 
ment, which  afterwards  directed  the  affairs  of 
one  half  of  Europe.  But  his  fubjecls,  dazzled 
with  the  external  accomplifhments  of  a  graceful 
figure  and  manly  addrefs,  and  viewing  his  cha- 
racter with  that  partiality  which  is  always  fhown 
to  princes  during  their  youth,  entertained  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  his  adding  luftre  to  thofe  crowns 
which  defcended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand. 


The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  state  of 
the  view  which  I  have  given  of  their  political  quires  avi. 
conftitution,  v/ere,  at  that  time,  in  a  fituation,   mSa-" 
which  required  an   administration,  no  lefs  vigo- 
rous than  prudent.      The   feudal   inilitutions, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  different 
provinces  by  the  Goths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Van- 


tion. 


1  Memoires  de  Bellay,   8vo.  Par.  1573.  p.  11.  P.  Heiiter, 
lib.  viii.  c.-i.  p.  184,  k  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  569.  655. 
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dais,  iubfifted  in  great  force.  The  nobles,  who 
T^csT"  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  long  poiTefTcd 
all  the  exorbitant  privileges,  which  thefe  infd- 
tutions  vefled  in  their  order.  The  cities  in  Spain 
were  more  numerous  and  more  confiderable, 
than  the  genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally 
an  enemy  to  commerce,  and  to  regular  police, 
feemed  to  admit.  The  perfonal  rights,  and  po- 
litical influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
cities  had  acquired,  were  extenfive.  The  royal 
prerogative,  circumfcribed  by  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  and  by  the  precenfions  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Under  fuch  a  form  of  government,  the  prin- 
ciples of  difcord  were  many-,  the  bond  of  union 
was  extremely  feeble ;  and  Spain  felt  not  only- 
all  the  inconveniencies  occafioned  by  the  defects 
in  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  was  expofed  to  dis- 
orders arifing  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own 
conftitution. 

During  the  Ions;  adminiftration  of  Ferdi- 
nand,  no  internal  commotion,  it  is  true,  had 
arifen  in  Spain.  His  fuperior  abilities  enabled 
him  to  reftrain  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  moderate  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons.  By 
the  wifdom  of  his  domeftic  government,  by  the 
iagacity  with  which  he  conducted  his  foreign 
operations,  and  by   the  high  opinion  that  his 

fubje&s 
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fubjeds  entertained  of  both,  he  preferved  among 
them  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was 
natural  to  a  conftitution,  in  which  the  feeds  of 
difcord  and  diforder  were  fa  copioufly  mingled. 
But,  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  theie  reftraints 
were  at  once  withdrawn  ;  and  faction  and  dis- 
content, from  being  long  repreffed,  were  ready- 
to  break  out  with  fiercer  animofity. 


In   order  to  prevent  thofe  evils,  Ferdinand  ferdinand 

*■  haHappoint- 

had  in  his  laft  will  taken  a  mod  prudent  pre-  ed  cardinal 
caution,  by  appointing  Cardinal  Ximenes,  arch-  Regent. 
bifhop  of  Toledo,  to  be  fble  regent  of  Caftile, 
Until  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon  in  Spain.  The 
lingular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  extra- 
Ordinary  qualities  which  marked  him  out  for 
that  office,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  merit  a  particular 
description,     He  was  defcended  of  an  honour-  His  rife  *a& 

*  i       f  character. 

able,  not  of  a  wealthy  family  ♦,  and  the  circum- 
ftahces  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  incli- 
nations, having  determined  him  to  enter  into 
the  church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  great 
value*  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the 
higheft  preferment.  All  thefe,  however*  he  re- 
nounced at  once  ;  and  after  undergoing  a  very 
fevere  noviciate,  alTumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis 
in  a  monaftery  of  Obfervantinc  friars,  one  of 
the  mod  rigid  orders  in  the  Romifh  Church. 
There  he  foon  became  eminent  for  his  uncom- 

D  2  mon 
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Book  I.  mon  auiterity  of 'manners,  and  for  thofe  excefTes 
~7cToT"  of  fuperftitious  devotion,  which  are  the  proper 
characteristics  of  the  monaftick  life.  But  not- 
withstanding thefe  extravagances,  to  which  weak 
and  enthufiaftic  minds  alone  are  ufually  prone, 
his  underftanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  de- 
cifive,  retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired 
him  fuch  great  authority  in  his  own  order, 
as  raifed  him  to  be  their  provincial.  His  repu- 
tation for  fanctity  foon  procured  him  the  office 
of  father  confefTor  to  queen  Ifabella,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  utmoft  reluctance.  He  pre- 
ferved  in  a  court  the  fame  auiterity  of  man- 
ners, which  had  diftinguifhed  him  in  the  cloifter. 
He  continued  to  make  all  his  journies  on  foot ; 
he  fubfifted  only  upon  alms ;  his  ads  of  morti- 
fication were  as  fevere  as  ever,  and  his  pen- 
nances  as  rigorous.  Ifabella,  pleafed  with  her 
choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the 
Archbifhoprick  of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the 
Papacy,  is  the  richeft  dignity  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firm- 
nefs,  which  nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunc- 
tion of  the  Pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor 
did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  man- 
ners. Though  obliged  to  difplay  in  public 
that  magnificence  which  became  his  ftation,  he 
himfelf  retained  his  monaftick  feverity.  Under 
-  his  pontifical  robes  he  conftantly  wore  the  coarfe 

frock 
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frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  ufed  BoOK  L 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  I5I6. 
ufed  linen  %  but  was  commonly  clad  in  hair- 
cloth. He  flept  always  in  his  habit,  moft  fre- 
quently on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in 
a  bed.  He  did  not  tafte  any  of  the  delicacies 
which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  fatisfied  him- 
felf  with  that  fimple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his 
order  prefcribed  '.  Notwithstanding  thefe  pecu- 
liarities, fo  oppofite  to  the  manners  of  the 
world,  he  pofTerTed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  affairs ;  and  no  fooner  was  he  called  by  his 
itation,  and  by  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  entertained  of  him,  to  take 
a  principal  mare  in  the  adminiftration,  than  he 
difplayed  talents  for  bufinefs,  which  rendered 
the  fame  of  his  wifdom  equal  to  that  of  his 
fanctity.  Bold  and  original  in  all  his  plans,  his 
political  conduct  flowed  from  his  real  character, 
and  partook  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
His  extenfive  genius  fuggefted  to  him  fchemes, 
vaft  and  magnificent.  Confcious  of  the  inte- 
grity of  his  intentions,  he  purfued  thefe  with 
unremitting  and  undaunted  firmnefs.  Accuf- 
tomed  from  his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own 
paflions,  he  mewed  little  indulgence  towards 
thofe  of  other  men.     Taught  by  his  fyitem  of 

1  Hiftoire  de  radminiftration  du  Card.  Ximeo.  par  Mich, 
Baudier,  4*0.   1635.  P»  *3» 
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religion  to  check  even  his  mod  innocent  defires, 
he  was  the  enemy  of  every  thing  to  which  he 
could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  pleafure. 
Though  free  from  any  fufpicion  of  cruelty,  he 
difcovered  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world 
a  fevere  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  aufterity  of 
character,  peculiar  to  the  monaftick  profeffion, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  a  country 
where  that  is  unknown. 


Cardinal  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  corn- 

Adrian  ap- 
pointed .Q-   mitted   the    regency    of   Caftile,     and    though 

Owlet.  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourfcore,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the 
office,  his  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept 
of  it  without  hefitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
who  had  been  fent  into  Spain  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full 
powers  from  the  archduke  to  affume  the  name 
and  authority  of  regent  upon  the  demife  of  his 
grandfather ;  but  fuch  was  the  averfion  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  ftranger,  and 
fo  unequal  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been 
rejected,  if  Ximenes  himfelf,  from  complaifance 
to  his  new  matter,  had  not  confented  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  him.     By  this,  how- 

evera 
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ever,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal. 
Ximenes,  though  he  treated  him  with  great  de- 
cency,   and   even   refpect,    retained   the    whole  0buii»th« 
power  in  his  own  hands    .  tion  of  af. 

fairs. 

The    Cardinal's  firft  care  was  to  obferve  the   ris  P'ecau: 

tions  againlt 

motions  of   the   Infant    Don  Ferdinand,    who  the  infant 

Don  Fer- 

having  been  flattered  with  fo  near  a  profpect  of  dinand. 
fupreme  power,  bore  the  difappointment  of  his 
hopes  with  greater  impatience  than  could  have 
been  expected  of  a  prince  ib  young.  Ximenes, 
under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually 
for  his  hfttyy  removed  him  from  Gua  alupe, 
the  place  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  to 
Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the  refidence  of  the 
courr.  There  he  was  under  the  Cardinal's  own 
eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domeltics, 
was  watched  with  the  utmoft  attention \ 

The  firft  intelligence  he  received  from  the 
Tow  Countries,  gave  greater  difquiet  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a 
talk  it  wTould  be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
young  prince,  under  the  influence  of  counfellors 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manner  of 
Spain.     No  foor.er  did   the  account  of  Ferdi- 

w  Gometius  de  reb.  gefi.  Ximeni',  p.    15c.  fbl.   Compl. 
<  569,  n  Miniarva  Con  tin.  Mariana?,  Jib.  1.  c.  4. 

Baudier,  Hifl.  de  Ximenes,  p3  u3. 
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nand's  death  reach  Brnflels,  than  Charles,  by 
the  advice  of  his  Flemifh  minifters,  refolved  to 

fCume!Ct£her'      ^^  tliQ  ikh   °f    kinS'      BY  the  laWS  °f  Spain, 

tiUe  of  the  fole  right  to  the  crowns  both  of  Caftile  and 
of  Aragon  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  though 
her  infirmities  difqualified  her  from  governing, 
this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any 
publickact  of  the  Cortes  in  either  kingdom  •,  fo 
that  the  Spaniards  confidered  this  refolution, 
not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges, 
but  as  an  unnatural  ufurpation  in  a  fon  on  the 
prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards  whom,  in  her 
prefent  unhappy  fituation,  he  manifefted  a  lefs 
delicate  regard  than  her  fubjects  had  always  ex- 
prefled  °.  The  Flemifh  court,  however,  having 
prevailed  both  on  the  Pope  and  on  the  Emperor 
to  addrefs  letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Caftile  j 
the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pretended,  had  a 
right,  as  head  of  the  church  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  to  confer  this  title  ;  inftruc- 
tions  were  fent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail  on  the 
Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though 
he  had  earner! ly  remonftrated  againft  the  mea- 
fure,  as  no  lefs  unpopular  than  unneceffary, 
refolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  irj 
carrying  it  into  execution,  and  immediately 
affembled  fuch  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at 
court.     What  Charles  required  was  laid  before 

f  P.  Mart.  Ep.  568. 

them  : 
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them;  and  when,  inftead  of  complying  with  Book  I. 
his  demands,  they  began  to  murmur  againft  ,sl6# 
fuch  an  unprecedented  encroachment  on  their 
privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her, 
Ximenes  haflily  interpofed,  and  with  that  firm 
and  decifive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  told   „    .   .   , 

■  Recognized 

them,  that  they  were  not  called  now  to  deli-  }hron&  th« 

7         •  J  influence  or 

berate,  but  to  obey  •,  that  their  fovereign  did  Xlmenes- 
not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  lub- 
milTion;  and  u  this  day,  added  he,  Charles  fhall  April  13. 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  in  Madrid,  and 
the  reft  of  the  cities  will  follow  its  example." 
On  the  fpot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpole  p; 
and  notwithftanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice, 
and  the  fecret  difcontents  of  many  perfons  of 
diftinction,  Charles's  title  was  univerfally  recog- 
nized. In  Aragon,  where  the  privileges  of  the 
fubject  were  more  extenfive,  and  the  abilities  as 
well  as  authority  of  the  archbifhop  of  SaragofTa, 
whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed  regent,  were 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Ximenes,  the  fame  obfe- 
quiouinefs  to  the  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear, 
nor  was  he  acknowledged  there  under  any  other 
character  but  that  of  prince,  until  his  arrival  in 
Spain q. 

p  Gornetius,    p.    152,    Sec,     Baudier    Hill,    de  Ximen. 
D. }  1\,  i  P.  Mart.  Ep.  572. 
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Ximenes,  though  pofTefled  only  of  delegated 
{^6*    power,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he  could 

r^xtTT8  not  exPe(^  t0  enJ°y  l°ngj  afTumed,  together  with 
ingthepre-  the  character  of  regent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to 

rogative. 

a  monarch,  and  adopted  fchemes  for  extending 
the  regal  authority,  which  he  purfued  with  as 
much  intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  he  himfrlf 
had  been  to  reap  the  advantages  refulting  from 
their  fuccefs.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the 
Caftilian  nobles  circumfcribed  the  prerogative 
of  the  prince  within  very  narrow  limits.  Thefe 
the  Cardinal  confidered  as  fo  many  unjuft  ex- 
tortions from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  re- 
duce them.  Dangerous  as  the  attempt  was, 
there  were  circumflances  in  his  fituation  which 
promifed  him  greater  fuccefs  than  any  king  of 
Caftile  could  have  expected.  His  ftricT:  and 
prudent  ceconomy  of  his  archiepifcopal  reve- 
nues, furnifhed  him  with  more  ready  money, 
than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command  * 
the  fanftity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  mu- 
nificence, rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people  j 
and  the  nobles  themfelves,  not  fufpecting  any 
danger  from  him,  did  not  obferve  his  motions 
with  the  fame  jealous  attention,  as  they  would 
have  watched  thofe  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 


Bydeprcf-         IMMEDIATELY  upon  his  accefiion  to  the  re- 
biifty.         gency,  feveral  of  the  nobles,  fancying  that  the 

reins 
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reins  of  government  would  of  confluence  be 
fomewhat  relaxed,  began  to  alTemble  their  vaf- 
fals,  and  to  profecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 
quarrels  and  pretenfions,  which  the  authority  of 
Ferdinand  had  obliged  them  to  dilfemble,  or  to 
relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  oppofed  and  de- 
feated all  their  defigns  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility  i  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the 
authors  of  thefe  dilbrders  with  any  cruelty,  he 
forced  them  to  acts  of  fubmiffion,  extremely 
mortifying  to  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Caftilian 
grapdees. 

But  while  the  Cardinal's  attacks  were  con-  By  fon^ 
fined   to  individuals,  and  every  a£t  of  rigour  *J^pSyd°t 
was  juftified   by   the  appearance  of  neceflity,  [£?'«!>*», 
founded   on  the  forms  of  juftice,  and  tempered 
with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  fcarcely  room 
for  jealoufy  or  complaint.     It  was  not  To  with 
his  next  meafure,  which,  by  finking  at  a  privi- 
lege effential  to  the    nobility,  gave  a   general 
alarm  to  the  whole  order.     By  the  feudal  con- 
(litution,  the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior 
condition  were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their 
vafials,  and  to  follow  their  banners.     A  king 
with  fcanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative, 
depended  on  thefe  potent  barons  in  all  his  ope- 

3  rations. 
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rations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his 
own  kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops  at- 
tached warmly  to  their  own  lords,  and  accuftomed 
to  obey  no  ocfier  commands,  his  authority  was 
precarious,  and  his  efforts  feeble.  From  this 
ilate  Ximenes  refolved  to  deliver  the  crown  -, 
and  as  mercenary  Handing  armies  were  unknown 
under  the  feudal  government,  and  would  have 
been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people, 
he  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every 
city  in  Caftile  to  enroll  a  certain  number  of  its 
burgeiTes,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained 
to  the  ufe  of  arms  on  Sundays  and  holidays  •,  he 
engaged  to  provide  ofjicers  to  command  them 
at  the  publick  expence;  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  private  men,  promifed  them  an  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes  and  impofitions.  The 
frequent  incurfions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa, 
and  the  necefilty  of  having  fome  force  ready  to 
oppoie  them,  furnilhed  a  plaufible  pretence  for 
this  innovation.  The  object  really  in  view  was 
to  fecure  the  king  a  body  of  troops  independent 
of  his  barons,  and  which  might  ferve  to  coun- 
terbalance their  power r.  The  nobles  were  not 
ignorant  of  his  intention,  and  faw  how  effectually 
the  fcheme  which  he  had  adopted  would  ac- 
complifh  his  end  -,  but  as  a  meafure  which  had 

'Mini2n:c  Comirvjatic  Mariana?,  fcl.Hag.   ^733>   p.  3» 

the 
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the  pious  appearance  of  refilling  the  progrefs  of  Book  L 
the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and  as  any  -l6 
oppofnion  to  it  arifing  from  their  order  alone, 
would  have  been  imputed  wholly  to  interefted 
motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the  cities 
themfelves  to  refufe  obedience,  and  to  remon- 
ftrate  againft  the  proclamation,  as  inconfiftent 
with  their  charters  and  privileges,  In  confe- 
quence  of  their  inftigations,  Burgos,  Valladolid, 
and  feveral  other  cities,  roie  in  open  mutiny. 
Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themfelves  their 
protectors.  Violent  remonftrances  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  king.  His  Flemifh  counfellors 
were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm 
and  undaunted;  and  partly  by  terror,  partly  by 
intreaty  ;  by  force  in  fome  inftances,  and  by- 
forbearance  in  others,  he  prevailed  on  all  tht 
refractory  cities  to  comply5.  During  his  ad- 
miniflration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan 
with  vigour,  but  foon  after  his  death  it  was  en- 
tirely dropt. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  fcheme  for  reducing  the  By  recalling 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  him  thf  &rant3 

r  J  '  o  or  rormer 

to   attempt  a  diminution  of  their  pofTeflions,  rnormebsto 

*■  L  the  nobility, 

which  were  no  lefs  exorbitant.  During  the  con- 
tents and  diforders  infeparable  from  the  feudal 
government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to  their 

•  P.  Mart,  Ep,  556,  &c.     Gometius,  p.  160,  Sec, 

own 
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own  interefb,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weak-3 
nefs  or  diftrefs  of  their  monarchs,  had  feized 
fome  parts  of  the  royal  demefnes,  obtained  grants 
of  others,  and  having  gradually  wrefted  almoft 
the  whole  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had 
annexed  them  to  their  own  eftates.  The  rights, 
by  which  moil  of  the  grandees  held  thefe  lands, 
were  extremely  defective;  it  was  from  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  ufurpation,  which  the  crown  had  been 
too  feeble  to  difpute,  that  many  derived  their 
only  title  to  poffefilon.  An  enquiry  carried 
back  to  the  origin  of  thefe  encroachments,  which 
were  almoft  co-eval  with  the  feudal  fyftern,  was 
impracticable  ;  and  as  it  would  have  ftripped 
every  nobleman  in  Spain  of  great  part  of  his 
lands,  it  mufl  have  excited  a  general  revolt. 
Such  a  ftep  was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterpriz- 
ing  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined  himfelf 
to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and  beginning  with 
the  penfions  granted  during  that  time,  refufed 
to  make  any  farther  payment,  becaufe  all  right 
to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called 
to  account  fuch  as  had  acquired  crown  lands 
under  the  adminiftration  of  that  monarch,  and 
at  once  refumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The 
effects  of  thefe  revocations  extended  to  many 
perfons  of  high  rank;  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  generofity,  yet  he  and  Ifa- 
bella  having  been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Caftilc 

by 
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by  a  powerful  fa&ion  of  the  nobles,  they  were  Book  T. 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  ,  ^ 
with  great  liberality,  and  the  royal  demefnes 
were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpofe.  The 
addition  made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by 
thcfe  revocations,  together  with  his  own  frugal 
ceconomy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  difcharge 
all  the  debts  which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to 
remit  confiderable  fums  to  Flanders,  but  to  pay 
the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  efcabliih. 
magazines  more  numerous,  and  better  furnifhed 
with  artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  (lores,  than 
Spain  had  ever  pofTefTed  in  any  former  age1. 
The  prudent  and  difinterefted  application  of 
thefe  fums,  was  a  full  apology  to  the  people  for 
the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted* 

The   nobles,  alarmed  at  thefe  repeated  at-  The  noUea 
tacks,  began    to  think  of  precautions  for  the  meatae** 
fafety  of  their  order.     Many  cabals  were  form- 
ed,   loud   complaints  were  uttered,    and   def- 
perate  refolutions  taken  ;  but  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  they  appointed  fome  of 
their  numbers  to  examine  the  powers  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  Cardinal  exercifed  acts  of 
fuch  high  authority.     The  admiral  of  Caftile, 
the  duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  conde  de  Bene- 
vento,  grandees  of  the  firft  rank,  were  entrufted 

1  Flechier  Vie  de  Ximen»  ii.  600. 

with 
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Book  I.  vvith  this  commiftion.  Ximenes  received  them 
"TJ^T"  w^h  c°ld  civility,  and  in  anfwer  to  their  de- 
mand, produced  the  tefcament  of  Ferdinand  by 
which  he  was  appointed  regent,  together  with 
the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles.  To 
both  thefe  they  objected  ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh  their  validity.  As  the  converfation 
grew  warm,  he  led  them  infenfibly  towards  a 
fcm  without  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  "  Behold,"  fays  he,  pointing 
to  thefe  and  raifing  his  voice,  "  the  powers 
which  I  have  received  from  his  Catholick  ma- 
jedy.  With  thefe  I  govern  Caftile;,  and  with 
thefe  I  will  govern  it,  until  the  king  your  mafter 
and  mine  takes  pofTefTion  of  his  kingdom0."  A 
declaration  fo  bold  and  haughty  filenced  them, 
and  aftonifhed  their  affociates.  To  take  arms 
agairiila  man  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared 
for  his  defence,  was  what  defpair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy 
againft  the  Cardinal's  adminiftration  were  laid 
afide;  and  except  from  fome  flight  commotions, 
excited  by  the  private  refentment  of  particular 
noblemen,  the  tranquillity  of  Caftile  fuffered  no 
interruption. 

Thwarted  JT  was  not    on\y  frGm    tne    ODpofltlOn  of    the 

by  Chailts  •  J  *  *• 

Flemish       Spanifh  nobility  that  obftacles  arofe  to  the  exe- 

jnixiiflers, 

u  Flech.  ii.  551.    Ferreras.  Hill,  viii.  433. 
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cution  of  the  Cardinal's  fchemes;  he  had  a  cori-    Book  I. 
flant  druggie  to  maintain  with  the  Flemim  mini-  ^ 

iters,  who>  prefuming  upon  their  favour  with  the 
young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  own  country. 
Jealous  of  his  great  abilities  and  independent 
fpirit,  they  confidered  Ximenes  rather  as  a  rival 
who  might  circumfcribe  their  power,  than  as  a 
fninifter,  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  was 
adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their 
mailer.  Every  complaint  againft  his  admini- 
ftration  was  liflened  to  with  pleafure  by  the  cour- 
tiers in  the  Low  Countries.  UnneceiTary  ob- 
flrudions  were  thrown  by  their  means  in  the 
way  of  all  his  meafures  •,  and  though  they  could 
not  either  with  decency  or  fafety  deprive  him  of 
the  office  of  regent,  they  endeavoured  to  lefTen 
his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  foon  dis- 
covered that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined 
with  him  in  office,  had  neither  genius  nor  fpirit 
fufficient  to  give  the  lead  check  to  his  proceed- 
ings; and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice, 
added  to  the  com  million  of  regency  LaChau,  a 
Flemifli  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerftorf,  gent;  ?* 

c  '  '    painted., 

a  nobleman  of  Holland;  the  former  diflinguifh- 
ed  for  his  addrefs,  the  latter  for  his  firmnefs. 
Ximenes,  though  no  ftranger  to  the  malevolent 
intention  of  theFlemifh  courtiers,  received  thefe 
new  aflbciates  with  all  the  external  marks  of  dif- 
Vol.  II,  E  tinclion 


An  addi- 
tional num< 
ber  of  re- 
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tinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were 

7^6?     inverted;  but  when  they  came   to   enter  upon 

bufinefs,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of  fupe- 

riority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and 

-.  ftill  retained  the  fole  direction  of  affairs.     The 

Aimenes  re- 

tains  the  di-  Spaniards,  more  averfe,  perhaps,  than  any  other 

region  of  *  r  n 

affairs.  people  to  the  government  of  ltrangers,  approved 
of  all  his  efforts  topreferve  his  authority.  Even 
the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national  paflion, 
and  forgetting  their  jealoufies  and  difcontents, 
chofe  rather  to  fee  the  fupreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
feared,  than  in  thofe  of  foreigners,  whom  they 
hated. 

His  fucce/r-  Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  fuch  great 
NarmV"  fchemes  of  domeftick  policy,  and  embarraffed  by 
the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Fiemifh  mi- 
nifters,  had  the  burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to 
fupport.  The  one  was  in  Navarre,  invaded  by 
Its  unfortunate  monarch,  John  d'Albret.  The 
death  of  Ferdinand,  the  abfence  of  Charles,  the 
difcord  and  difaffedtion  which  reigned  amono- 
the  Spanifh  nobles,  feemed  to  prefent  him  with, 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  his  do- 
minions. The  Cardinal's  vigilance,  however, 
defeated  a  meafure  fo  well  concerted.  As  he 
forefaw  the  danger  to  which  that  kingdom  might 
be  expofed,  one  of  his  firft  acls  of  adminiftra- 
5  tion 
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tion  was  to  order  thither  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops.  While  the  king  was  employed  with 
one  part  of  his  army  in  the  fiege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great  ex- 
perience and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by 
furprife,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  in- 
ftantly  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  war*.  But  as  Navarre  was  filled 
at  that  time  with  -towns  and  caflles,  flightly 
fortified,  and  weakly  garrifoned,  which  being 
unable  to  refift  an  enemy,  ferved  only  to  furnifh 
him  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  always 
bold  and  decinve  in  his  meafures,  ordered  every 
one  of  thefe  to  be  difmantled,  except  Pampe- 
luna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  propofed  to 
render  very  ftrong.  To  this  uncommon  pre- 
caution Spain  owes  the  pofiefiion  of  Navarre." 
The  French,  fince  that  period,  have  often  en- 
tered, and  have  as  often  over-run  the  open 
country,  but  while  they  were  expofed  to  all  the 
inconveniencies  attending  an  invading  army,  'the 
Spaniards  have  eafily  drawn  troops  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  oppofe  them  -,  and 
the  French,  being  deftitute  of  flrong  towns  to 
which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  their  conquefl  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  they  gained  it. 

x  P.  Mart.  Ep.  570. 
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The  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa, 
againft  the  famous  adventurer  Home  Barba- 
rofla,  who,  from  a  private  corfair,  raffed  him- 
felf,  by  his  fingular  valour  and  addrefs,  to  be 
king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far  from  being 
equally  fuccefsful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the 
Spanifli  general,  and  the  rafh  valour  of  his 
troops,  prefentedBarbarofTawith  an  eafy  victory. 
Many  perifhed  in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat, 
and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain  covered 
with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,  with 
which  the  Cardinal  bore  this  difgrace,  the  only- 
one  he  experienced  during  his  adminiftration, 
added  new  luftre  to  his  character7.  Great  com- 
pofure  of  temper  under  a  difappointment,  was 
not  expected  from  a  man  fo  remarkable  for  the 
cagernefs  and  impatience  with  which  he  urged 
on  the  execution  of  all  his  fchemes. 

Corrupts  This  difafter  was  foon  forgotten ;  while  the 
mifhminu  conduct  of  the  Flemifh  court  proved  the  caufe 
tlcuUy'of  of  conftant  uneafinefs,  not  only  to  the  Cardinal, 
chievres.      kut  tQ  ^  w^0\e  Spanifh  nation.     All  the  greac 

qualities  of  Chievres,  the  prime  minifter  and 
favourite  of  the  young  king,  were  fullied-with 
an  ignoble  and  fordid  avarice.  The  acceflion  of 
his  matter  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  opened  a 
new  and  copious  fource  for  the  gratification  of 


y  Gometius,  lib.  vi.  p.  179. 
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this  paffion.  During  the  time  of  Charles's  refi- 
dence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders 
to  offices  or  to  favour  reforted  thither.  They 
foon  difcovered  that,  without  the  patronage  of 
Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  preferment ; 
nor  did  they  want  fagacity  to  find  out  the  proper 
method  of  fecuring  his  protection.  Vaft  fums 
of  money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Every 
thing  was  venal,  and  difpofed  of  to  the  higheft 
bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chievres,  the  in- 
ferior Flemifh  minifters  engaged  in  this  traffick, 
which  became  as  general  and  avowed,  as  it  was 
infamous*.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with 
rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  fet  to 
fale  by  flrangers,  unconcerned  for  its  honour  or 
its  happinefs.  Ximenes,  difinterefted  in  his 
whole  adminiftration,  and  a  ftranger,  from  his 
native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  paffion  of  ava- 
rice, inveighed  with  the  utmoft  boldnefs  againft 
the  venality  of  the  Flemings.  He  reprefented 
to  the  king  in  ftrong  terms,  the  murmurs  and 
indignation  which  their  behaviour  excited  among 
a  free  and  high-fpirited  people,  and  befought 
him  to  fet  out  without  lofs  of  time  for  Spain, 
that,  by  his  prefence,  he  might  diffipate  the 
clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the  king- 
dom \ 

a  Miniana,  Contin.  1.  i.  c.  2.        a  P.  Mart.  Ep.  576. 
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Book  I.        Charles  was  fully  fenfible  that  he  had  de~ 

ici6.      layed   too   long  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  domi- 

chariesper-  nions  \n  Spain.     Powerful  obftacles,  however, 

fuaded  by  A  * 

ximenes  to  ftood  in  his  way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low 

vjfit  Spain. 

Countries.     The  war  which  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  flill  fubfifted;  though, 
during  its  courfe,  the  armies  of  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  it,  had  changed  their  detonation  and 
their  objects.     France  was  now  in  alliance  with 
Venice, which  it  had  at  firft  combined  todeftroy. 
Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  fome  years 
carried  on  hoftilities  againfl  France,  their  origi- 
nal ally,  to  the  valour  of  whofe  troops  the  con- 
federacy  had  been  indebted  for  all  its  fuccefs. 
Together  with  his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  tranf- 
mitted  this  war  to  his  grandfon  ;  and  there  was 
reafon  to  expect:  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of 
new  enterprizes,    would  perfuade   the    young 
monarch  to  enter  into  it  with  ardour.     But  the 
Flemings,  who  had  long  poflefTed  an  extenfive 
commerce,  which,  during  the  league  of  Cam^ 
bray,  had  grown    to   a   great  height  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France 5  and  Chievres,  fagacious  to  difcern 
the  true  intereft  of  his  country,  and  not  warped 
on  this  occafion  by  his  love  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French 
nation.     Francis  I.  destitute  of  allies,  and  feli- 
citous to  fecure  his  late  conquefts  in  Italy  by  a 

treaty. 
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treaty,  liftened  with  joy  to  the  firfl  overtures  of 
accommodation.  Chievres  himfelf  conducted 
the  neo-ociation  in  name  of  Charles,  Goufrier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each 
of  them  had  prefided  over  the  education  of  the 
prince  whom  he  reprefented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  fame  pacific  fyftem ;  and  were 
equally  perfuaded  that  the  union  of  the  two  mo* 
narchs  was  the  happieft  event  for  themfelves,  as 
well  as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  fuch  hands  the 
negociation  did  not  languifh.     A  few  days  after  Apeacecon- 

,      .  r  t.  T  ,  eluded  with. 

opening  their  conferences  at  JNoyon,  they  con-  Franca. 
eluded  a  treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  de-  ^fg.13' 
fence  between  the  two  monarchs  ;  the  chief  ar- 
ticles in  which  were,  that  Francis  mould  give  in 
marriage  to  Charles  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  prin- 
cefs  Louife,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  and  as  her 
dowry,  mould  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims 
and  prefxnfions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
that  in  confideration  of  Charles's  being  already 
inpofiefiion  of  Naples,  he  mould,  until  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  marriage,  pay  an  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  a  year  to  the  French  king ; 
and  the  half  of  that  fum  annually,  as  long  as 
the  princefs  had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles 
fhall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  may  reprefent  to  him  their  right  to 
that  kingdom;  and  if  it  do  not  give  them  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  Francis  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  afiift 

E  4  them 
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Book  I.  them  with  all  his  forces b.  This  alliance  not 
~\$\67  onty  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged 
Maximilian,  v/ho  was  unable  alone  to  cope  with 
the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  thofe  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to 
the  bloody  and  tedious  war  that  the  league  of 
Cam  bray  had  occafioned.  Europe  enjoyed  a 
few  years  of  univerfal  tranquillity,  and  was  in- 
debted for  that  ble fling  to  two  princes,  whofe 
rivalfhip  and  ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual  dif- 
cord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their 
reigns. 

TVFiem-       By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  fecured  a 

tcgchlri«'s  ^e  parage  mt0  Spain.     It  was  not,  however, 

2?fir.to        the  intereft  of  his    Flemifh  minifters,  that  he 

ihould  vifit  that  kingdom  foon.     While  he  re- 

fided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of  the  Spanifh 

crown   were  fpent  there,  and  they  engrofTed, 

without  any  competitors,  all  the  effects  of  their 

monarch's  generofity  -,  their  country  became  the 

,    feat  of  govenment,  and  all  favours  were  dif- 

penfed  by  them.     Of  all  thefe  advantages,  they 

run   the   rifque  of  feeing  themfelves  deprived, 

from  the  moment  that  their  fovereign  entered 

Spain.     The  Spaniards  would  naturally  aiTume 

the  direction  of  their  own   affairs;    the  Low 

Countries  would  be  confidered  only  as  a  pro- 

fr  Leonard  Reeueil  des  Traitez,  tom.ii#  69. 
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vince  of  that  mighty  monarchy ;  and  they  who 
now  diftributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to 
others,  muft  then  be  content  to  receive  them 
from  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  But  what  Chievres  Afraid  of 
chiefly  wifhed  to  avoid  was,  an  interview  be-  Xxmen«* 
tween  the  king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  wifdom,  the  integrity,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderful 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  was 
extremely  probable,  that  thefe  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office, 
would  command  the  refpect  of  a  young  prince, 
who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  fentiments 
himfelf,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration 
of  the  Cardinal's  virtues,  leffen  his  deference 
towards^perfons  of  another  character.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Charles  fhould  allow  his 
Flemiih  favourites  to  retain  all  the  influence 
over  his  councils  which  they  at  preient  porTeiTed, 
it  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  Cardinal  would 
remonftrate  loudly  againft  fuch  an  indignity  to 
the  Spanifli  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of 
his  country  with  the  fame  intrepidity  and  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  had  aflferted  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  For  thefe  reafons,  all  his  Flemifh 
counfellors  combined  to  retard  his  departure ; 
and  Charles,  unfufpicious,  from  want  of  expe- 
rience, and  fond  of  his  native  country,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  unnecefTarily  detained  in  the  Ne- 
±  therlands 
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Book  I.    therlands  a  whole  year  after  figning  the  treaty 
%7£t  ofNoyon. 

.  I5,7.  The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  ad- 

bahrks,ef0erm"  v*ce  °^  n*s  grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the 
3p»in.  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanifh  fubjedts,  pre- 
vailed on  him  at  laft  to  embark.  He  was 
attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his  prime  mini- 
fier,  but  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train  of 
the  Flemifh  nobles,  fond  of  beholding  the  gran- 
deur, or  of  fharing  in  the  bounty  of  their  prince. 
Sept.  13.  After  a  dangerous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa 
Viciofa,  in  the  province  of  Afturias,  and  was 
received  with  fuch  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  as 
a  new  monarch,  whofe  arrival  was  fo  ardently 
defired,  had  reafon  to  expert.  The  Spanifh 
nobility  reforted  to  their  fovereign  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  difplayed  a  magni- 
ficence which  the  Flemings  were  unable  tq 
emulate0. 

minifteT*  Ximenes,  who  confidered  the  prefence  of  the 
t<?derevent  king  as  ^  greatefl  bleffing  to  his  dominions, 
•n  inter-       was  advancing  towards  the  coaft,  as  faft  as  the 

view  with  ° 

Xixnenes.  infirm  ftate  of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order 
to  receive  him.  During  his  regency,  and  not- 
withftanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated, 
in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  frequency  of  his 


P.  Mart.  Ep.  599.  601. 
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mortifications ;  and  to  thefe  he  added  fuch  la- 
borious afiiduity  in  bufinefs,  as  would  have 
worn  out  the  moft  youthful  and  vigorous  con- 
ftitution.  Everyday  he  employed  feveral  hours 
in  devotion  ;  he  celebrated  mafs  in  perfon  \  he 
even  allotted  fome  fpace  for  ftudy.  Notwith- 
flanding  thefe  occupations,  he  regularly  attended 
the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers 
prefented  to  him  -,  he  di&ated  letters  and  in- 
ftruclions;  and  took  under  his  inipection  all 
bufinefs,  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  or  military.  Every 
moment  of  his  time  was  rilled  up  with  fome 
ferious  employment.  The  only  amuiement  in 
which  he  indulged  himfelf  by  way  of  relaxation 
after  bufinefs,  was  to  canvafs,  with  a  few  friars 
and  divines,  fome  intricate  article  in  fcholaftick 
theology.  Wafted  by  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,  the 
infirmities  of  age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On 
his  journey,  a  violent  diforder  feized  him  at  Bos 
Equillos,  attended  with  uncommon  fymptoms  ; 
which  his  followers  confidered  as  the  effect  of 
poifon  d,  but  could  not  agree  whether  the  crime 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the 
Spanifli  nobles,  or  to  the  malice  of  theFlemifh 
courtiers.  This  accident  obliging  him  to  Hop 
fhort,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  ufual  chariest 
boldnefs  advifed  him  to  difmifs  all  the  ftrangers  toXimem*. 
in  his  train,  whofe  numbers  and  credit  gave 

d  Miniana,  Contin.  lib.  i.  c.  3, 
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Book  I.  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere 
,-,-  long  alienate  the  affections  of  the  whole  people. 
At  the  fame  time  he  earneftly  defired  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform 
him  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  temper 
of  his  fubjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanifh  grandees,  employed 
all  their  addrefs,  and  induftrioufly  kept  Charles 
at  a  diftance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  Cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  fug- 
geftions,  every  meafure  that  he  recommended 
was  rejected  \  the  utmoft  care  was  taken  to 
make  him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the  decline  ;  even 
in  things  purely  trivial,  fuch  a  choice  was  always 
made,  as  was  deemed  moft  difagreeable  to  him. 
Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with  his 
ufual  fortitude  of  fpirit.  Confcious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  grateful 
return  from  a  prince,  to  whom  he  delivered  a 
kingdom  more  flourifhing  than  it  had  been  in 
any  former  age,  together  with  authority  more 
extenfive  and  better  eftablifhed,  than  the  moft 
illuftrious  of  his  anceftors  had  ever  poffeffed. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  on  many  occafions, 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and 
complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, and  foretold  the  calamities  which  it  would 
fuffer  from  the  infolence,  the  rapacioufnefs,  and 
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ignorance  of  Grangers.  While  his  mind  was 
agitated  by  thefe  pafiions,  he  received  a  letter  T^! 
from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold  and 
formal  expreffions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  his  diocefe  •,  that  after  a  life  of  fuch 
continued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in 
tranquillity.  This  meflage  proved  fatal  to  His  death* 
Ximenes.  His  haughty  mind,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  furvive  difgrace  ;  perhaps  his  gene- 
rous heart  could  not  bear  the  profpeel:  of  the 
misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country.  Which- 
foever  of  thefe  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it 
is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  the  Nov.  s . 
letter0.  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  during  a  regency  of  only 
twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his 
fagacity  in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or 
his  boldnefs  in  execution,  deferve  the  greateft 
praife.  His  reputation  is  flill  high  in  Spain, 
not  only  for  wifdom,  but  for  fanctity ;  and  he 
is  the  only  prime  minifter  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
whom  his  contemporaries  reverenced  as  a  faint f, 
and  to  whom  the  people  under  his  government 
aicribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles       I51g, 
made  his  publick  entry,  with  great  pomp,  into  ft°vaLadot 

lid, 

•  Marfollier,  Vie  de  Ximenes,  p.  447.  Gomerius,  lib,  vii. 
p.  206,  &c.  Baudier  Hill,  de  Ximen.  p.  208. 

*  Flechier,  Vie  deXimen»  ii.  p.  746. 
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Valladolid,  whither  hehadfummoned  the  Cortes 
of  Caftile.  Though  he  affumed  on  all  occafions 
the  name  of  king,  that  title  had  never  been 
acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards 
confidering  Joanna  as  pofTeflfed  of  the  fole  right 
to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  fon's  having 
enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his 
parents  occurring  in  their  hiftory,  the  Cortes 
difcovered  all  that  fcrupulous  refpect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  averfion  to  innovation,  which 
are  confpicuous  in  popular  afTemblies.  The 
prefence*  however,  of  their  prince,  the  addrefs, 
the  artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  minifters, 
chwics  prevailed  on  them  at  laft  to  proclaim  him  king, 
king.  ]n  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whbfe  name 

they  appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of  her 
fon  in  all  publick  ads.  But,  when  they  made 
this  conceflion,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any 
future  period  Joanna  mould  recover  the  exer- 
cife  of  reafon,  the  whole  royal  authority  mould 
return  into  her  hands.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
voted  a  free  gift  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  ducats 
to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  fum  more  confider- 
able  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former 
monarch g. 

ofthTcafti-       Notwithstanding    this  obfequioufnefs  of 
rteJJgJ     the  Cortes  to  the  will  of  the  king,  the  molt 

of  it, 

s  Miniana,   Contin,    lib.   i.  c.   3.  P.   Mart.  Ep.    608. 
Sandov.  p.  12. 
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violent  fymptoms  of  difTatisfaction  with  his  go-  BooK  I- 
vernment  began  to  break  out  in  the  kingdom,  j  -2s. 
Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the 
young  monarch  the  afcendant  not  only  of  a 
tutor,  but  of  a  parent.  Charles  feemed  to  have 
no  fentiments  but  thofe  which  his  minifter  in- 
fpired,  and  fcarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he 
put  into  his  mouth.  He  was  conilantly  fur- 
rounded  by  Flemings  ;  no  perfon  got  accefs  to 
him  without  their  permilTion  ;  nor  was  any  ad- 
mitted to  audience  but  in  their  prefence.  As 
he  fpoke  the  Spanifh  language  very  imperfectly, 
his  anfwers  were  always  extremely  fhort,  and 
often  delivered  with  hefitatiom  From  all  thefe 
circumftances,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  prince  of  a  (low  and 
narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  difcover  a 
ftrong  refemblance  between  him  and  his  mother, 
and  began  to  whifper  that  his  capacity  for  go- 
vernment would  never  be  far  fuperior  to  hers  ; 
and  though  they  who  had  the  befl  opportunity 
of  judging  concerning  his  character,  maintained, 
that  notwithftanding  fuch  unprornifing  appear- 
ances, he  pofTefTed  a  large  fund  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  fagacity  h;  yet  all  agreed  in  con- 
demning his  partiality  towards  his  countrymen, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  favourites  as  unrea- 
sonable and   immoderate.      Unfortunately  for 

*  Sandoval,  p.  31.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  655. 
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Charles,  thefe  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his 
confidence.     To  amafs  wealth  leems  to  have 
been  their  only  aim ;  and  as  they  had  reafon  to 
fear,  that  either  their  mailer's  good  fenfe,  or 
the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards,   might  foon 
abridge  their  power,  they  haftened  to  improve 
the  prefent  opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was 
the  more  rapacious,  becaufe  they  expected  their 
authority   to   be  of    no   long   duration.      All 
honours,  offices,  and  benefices,  were  either  en- 
grafted by  the  Flemings,  or  publickly  fold  by 
them.     Chievres,  his  wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom 
Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  had  impru- 
dently raifed  to  be  chancellor  of  Caftile,  vied 
with  each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of  extor- 
tion and  venality.     Not  only  the  Spanifh  hifto- 
rians,  who,  from  refentment,  may  be  fufpected 
of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an 
Italian,  who  refided  at  that  time  in  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to 
deceive  the  perfons  to   whom   his   letters  are 
addreffed,  give  a  defcription  which  is  almoft 
incredible,  of  the  infatiable  and  fhamelefs  covet- 
oufnefs  of  the  Flemings.     According  to  An- 
gleria's  calculation,  which  he  afTcrts  to  be  ex- 
tremely moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low 
Countries,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months,  no  lefs 
a  fum  than  a  million  and  one  hundred  dioufand 

ducats. 
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ducats.  The  nomination  of  William  de  Croy, 
Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  notofcano-  1^l$ 
*fcical  age,  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Toledo, 
exafperated  the  Spaniards  more  than  all  thefe 
exactions.  They  confidered  the  elevation  of  a 
flranger  to  the  head  of  their  church,  ajnd  to  the 
richeft  benefice  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  as  an 
injury,  but  as  an  infult  to  the  whole  nation  ; 
both  clergy  and  laity,  the  former  from  intereft, 
the  latter  from  indignation,  joined  in  exclaim- 
ing  againft  it  \ 

Charles  leaving  Caftile  thus  difgufled  with  Charles 
his  administration,  fet  out  for   SaragofTa,    the  clnls  o( 
capital  of  Aragon,  that  he  might  be  prefent  in   Ara&on* 
the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  took  leave  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom 
he  fent  into  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  vifiting 
their  grandfather,  Maximilian,  in  his  old  age. 
To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed  the 
prefervation  of  his  Spanifh  dominions.     During 
the  violent  commotions  which  arofe  there  foon 
after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was 
the  darling  of  the  whole  nation  -,  nor  did  Fer- 
dinand want  ambition,  or  counfellors,  that  might 
have  prompted  him  to  accept  of  the  offer  \ 

iSandoval,  28— 31.  P.  Mart.   Ep.  6c8.    611.   613,  614* 
622,  623.639.  Miniana,  Contin.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p   8. 
k  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  619.  Feferas,  viii.  460. 
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Book  I.    _    The  Aragonefe    had  not   hitherto  acknow- 

1518.      ledged  Charles  asking,  nor  would  they  allow 

TheArago-  the  Cortes  to  be  aiTembled  in  his  name,  but  in 

nele  more  ^  ' 

untraftabie    that  of  the  Tuftiza,  to  whom,  during  an  inter- 

than  the  g  ° 

Caftiiians.  regnum,  this  privilege  belonged  '.  The  oppo- 
fition  Charles  had  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  Cortes 
of  Aragon,  was  more  violent  and  obflinate  than 
that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Caftile ;  after 
long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
he  perfuaded  the  members  to  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother. 
At  the  fame  time  he  bound  himfelf  by  that  fo- 
lemn  oath,  which  the  Aragonefe  exacted  of  then- 
king,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights  or 
liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the 
members  were  flill  more  intractable ;  many 
months  elapfed  before  they  would  agree  to  grant 
Charles  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  and  that 
fum  they  appropriated  fo  ftrictly  for  paying 
debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, that  a  very  fmall  part  of  it  came  into 
the  king's  hands.  What  had  happened  in  Caf- 
tile, taught  them  caution,  and  determined  them 
rather  to  fatisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, how  obfolete  foever,  than  to  furnifh  ilran- 
gers  the  means  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  their  country10. 

1  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  605.  ■  P.  Martyr,  Ep. 

615 — 634.. 
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During  thefe  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  am-  Book  L 
bafTadors  arrived  at  SaragofTa  from  Francis  I.  "T^TsT 
and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the 
reftitution  of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charles,  nor  the  Cafti- 
lian  nobles  whom  he  confulted  on  this  occafion, 
difcovered  any  inclination  to  part  with  this  ac- 
quifition.  A  conference  held  foon  after  at 
Montpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an 
amicable  iiTue,  was  altogether  fruitlefs ;  while 
the  French  urged  the  injuftice  of  the  ufurpation, 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  im- 
portance". 

From  Aragon,  Charles  proceeded  to  Cata-  1519. 
Ionia,  where  he  wafted  as  much  time,  encoun- 
tered more  difficulties,  and  gained  lefs  money. 
The  Flemings  were  now  become  fo  odious  in 
every  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions,  that 
the  defire  of  mortifying  them,    and  of  difap-  / 

pointing  their  avarice,  augmented   the  jealoufy  ' 

with  which  a  free  people  ufually  conduct  their 
deliberations. 


Cornb'oa- 


The  Caftilians,  who  had  felt  moft  fenfibly 

the  weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppreffive  fchemes  tio7cV'dhY 

carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  refoived  no  longer  ag^ft  tb« 

to   fubmit  with   a  tamenefs  fatal  to  themfelves,  ■!£?  "* 

a  P.  Marryr,  En.  605.    633.    640, 
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Book  T.  arid  which  rendered  them  the  objects  of  fcorri 
1?  9#  among  the  reft  of  the  Spaniards.  Segovia, 
Toledo,  Seville,  and  feveral  other  cities  of  the 
firft  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  rights  and  privileges  •,  and  not- 
withstanding the  filence  of  the  nobility,  who,  on 
this  occafion,  difcovered  neither  the  public  fpi- 
rit,  nor  the  refolution  which  became  their  order, 
the  confederates  laid  before  the  king  a  full  view 
of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  mal- 
adminiflration  of  his  favourites.  The  prefer- 
ment of  Grangers,  the  exportation  of  the  cur- 
rent coin,  the  increafe  of  taxes,  were  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  chiefly  complained-,  and  of 
thefe  they  demanded  redrefs  with  that  boldnefs 
which  is  natural  to  a  free  people.  Thefe  remon- 
ftrances,  prefented  at  firft  at  SaragofTa,  and  re- 
newed afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however, 
of  thefe  cities  at  this  juncture,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  famous  union  among  the  com- 
mons of  Caftile,  which  not  long  after  threw 
the  kingdom  into  fuch  violent  convulfions  as 
fhook  the  throne,  and  almoft  overturned  the 
conftitution  °. 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he 
received  the  account   of  an  event  which  inte- 

°  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  630.  Ferreras,  viii.  464. 
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refted  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the 
Caftilians,  or  the  fcruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Cata- 
lonia.    This    was  the  death    of  the   Emperor  Death  of  the 

1  Emperor 

Maximilian;  an  occurrence  of  fmall  importance  Maximi- 
in  itfelf,  for  he  was  a  prince  confpicuous  neither  January  12 
for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  abilities  ; 
but  rendered  by  its  confequences  more  memo- 
rable than  any  that  had  happened  during  feve- 
ral  ages.  It  broke  that  profound  and  univerfal 
peace  which  then  reigned  in  theChriftian  world; 
it  excited  a  rivalfhip  between  two  princes,  which 
threw  all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled 
v/ars  more  general,  and  of  longer  duration,  than 
had  hitherto  been  known  in  modern  times. 

The  revolutions  occafioned  by  the  expedition 
of  the  French  king,  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy, 
had  infpired  the  European  princes  v/ith  new  ideas 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity. The  claims  of  the  Empire  upon  fome  of 
the  Italian  dates  were  numerous ;  its  jurifdiction 
over  others  was  extenfive-,  and  though  the  for- 
mer had  been  almoft  abandoned,  and  the  latter 
feldom  exercifed,  under  princes  of  (lender  abi- 
lities and  of  little  influence,  it  was  obvious, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  poiTefTed  of 
power  or  genius,  they  would  be  employed  as 
engines    for  ftretching  his  dominion   over  the 

F  3  greater 
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greater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maximi- 
lian, feeble  and  unfteady  as  his  conduct  always 
was,  had  availed  himfelf  of  the  infinite  preten- 
fions  of  the  Empire,  and  had  reaped  advan- 
tage from  every  war  and  every  negociation  in 
Italy  during  his  reign.  Thefe  confiderations, 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  ftation,  confcfTedly 
the  firft  among  Chriftian  princes,  and  to  the 
rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if  exerted 
with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  inconfidcrable, 
rendered  the  imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an 
object  of  ambition. 

MaxmiUan         Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had 

had  endea-  ,  . 

soured  to  fa.  difcovered  great  folicitude  to  preferve  this  dig- 
cure  thelm-  .  n    .         r       ..  , 

periaicrcv.a  nity  m  the  Aultnan  family,  and  to  procure  the 
fe«0  Sgran  ~  king  °f  Spain  to  be  chofen  his  fucceflbr.  But 
he  himfelf  having  never  been  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  erTential  in  that  age, 
was  confidered  only  as  Emperor  eleft.  Though 
hiftorians  did  not  attend  to  that  diftinclion,  nei- 
ther the  Italian  nor  German  chancery  beftowed 
any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  King  of 
the  Romans ;  and  no  example  occurring  in  hif- 
tory  of  any  perfon's  being  chofen  a  fucceflbr  to 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always 
tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwilling  to  con- 
fer upon  Charles  an  office  for  which  their  con- 

ftitution 
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ftitution  knew  no  name,  obftinately  refufed  to   'Book  I. 
gratify  Maximilian  in  that  pointp.  ,s,9> 


By  his  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  re-  charts  and 

Francis  I. 
competitors 
for  1] 
fi.e. 


moved,  and  Charles  openly  afpired  to  that  dig 
nity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  with-  for  ,he  em 
out  fuccefs,  to  fecure  for  him.  At  the  fame 
time,  Francis  I.  a  powerful  rival,  entered  the 
lifts  againft  him  •,  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
was  fixed  upon  this  competition,  no  lefs  illuftrl- 
ous  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candidates,  than 
from  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended.  Each  of  them  urged  his  preten- 
fions  with  fanguine  expectations,  and  with  no 
unpromifing  profpect  of  fuccefs.  Charles  con-  Pretenfions 
fidered  the  Imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  him  ofcharies. 
of  right,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  line ;  he  knew  that  none  of  the  German 
princes  pofleiTed  power  or  influence  enough  to 
appear  as  his  antagonift  •,  he  flattered  himfelf, 
that  no  confideration  would  induce  the  natives 
of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a 
dignity,  which  during  fo  many  ages  had  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  their  own  nation  ;  and  lead 
of  all,  that  they  would  confer  this  honour  upon 
Francis  I.  the  fovereign  of  a  people  whofe  genius, 

p  Guicciardini,  lib.  13.  p.  15.  Hift.  Gener.  d'AHemagne, 
par  P.  Barre,  torn.  viii.  pare  1.  p.  1087.  P.  Keuter.  Rer. 
Auftr.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  179.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  183. 
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and  laws,  and  manners,  differed  fo  widely  from- 
thofe  of  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly  poffible 
to  eflablim  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he 
trufted  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's 
negociations,  which,  though  they  did  not  attain 
their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne  ; 
but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommenda- 
tion, was  the  fortunate  fituation  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  Germany,  which  ferved  as  a 
natural  barrier  to  the  Empire  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Turkifh  power.  The  con- 
quefls,  the  abilities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  fpread  over  Europe,  at  that  time, 
a  general  and  well-founded  alarm.  By  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  extirpation 
of  that  gallant  body  of  men,  he  had  not  only 
added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  but  had 
fecured  to  it  fuch  a  degree  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity, that  he  was  ready  to  turn  againft  Christen- 
dom the  whole  force  of  his  arms,  which  nothing 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  refill.  The  moft  ef- 
fectual expedient  for  flopping  the  progrefs  of 
this  torrent,  feemed  to  be  the  election  of  an  Em- 
peror, poffeffed  of  extenfive  territories  in  that 
country,  where  its  fir  ft  impreffion  would  be  felt, 
and  who,  befides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monar- 
chy, and  with  all  the  wealth  furnifhed  by  the 

mines 
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mines  of  the  new  world,  or  the  commerce  of  Book:  1. 
the  Low  Countries.  Thefe  were  the  arguments  ,sl„ 
by  which  Charles  publickly  fupported  his  claim*, 
and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  not  only  plaufible,  but  convincing. 
He  did  not,  however,  truft  the  fuccefs  of  his 
caufe  to  thefe  alone.  Great  funis  of  money  were 
remitted  from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and 
artifice  of  negociation  were  employed ;  and  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  kept  on  foot  by  the 
ftates  of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  fecretly  taken 
into  his  pay.  The  venal  were  gained  by  pre- 
fents ;  the  objections  of  the  more  fcrupulous 
were  anfwered  or  eluded  ;  fome  feeble  princes 
were  threatened  and  over-awed  q. 


On  the  other  hand,  Francis  fupported  his  of  Francis 
claim  with  equal  eagernefs,  and  no  lefs  confi- 
dence of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emiffaries 
contended  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince 
thePrinces  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  that  the  Impe- 
rial crown  was  elective, and  not  hereditary;  that 
other  perfons  might  afpire  to  an  honour  which 
their  arrogance  had  come  to  regard  as  the  pro- 
perty of  their  family  ;  that  it  required  a  fove- 
reign  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  approved  abili- 
ties, to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  conn- 

*  Guic.  lib.  13.  159.  Sleidan,  Hilt,  of  the  Reformat.  [4. 
Struvii  Corp.  Hill.  German,  ii.  971.  Not.  20. 
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try  where  fuch  unknown  opinions  concerning 
religion  had  been  publifhed,  as  had  thrown  the 
minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon  agitation, 
which  threatened  the  moil  violent  effects  •,  that  a 
young  prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had 
hitherto  given  no  fpecimens  of  his  genius  for 
command,  was  no  equal  match  for  Selim,  a  mo- 
narch grown  old  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  victory  •,  whereas  a  king,  who  in  his 
early  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  difcipline  of  the  Swifs,  till  then  reckoned 
invincible,  would  be  an  antagonift  not  unworthy 
the  Conqueror  of  the  Eaft ;  that  the  fire  and 
impetuolity  of  the  French  cavalry,  added  to  the 
difcipline  and  {lability  of  the  German  infantry, 
would  form  an  army  fo  irrefiflible,  that,  inflead 
of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Ottoman  forces, 
it  might  carry  hoflilities  into  the  heart  of  their 
dominions;  that  the  election  of  Charles  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  a  fundamental  conftitution, 
by  which  the  perfon  who  holds  the  crown  of 
Naples,  is  excluded  from  afpiring  to  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  -,  that  his  elevation  to  that  honour 
would  foon  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of 
his  pretentions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  effects 
of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  empire, 
and  might  prove  fatal  to  itr.     But  while  his 

r  Guicc.  lib.  13.  160.  Sleid.  p.  16.  Geor.  Sabini  de  ele«5l. 
Car.  V.  Hiftoria  apud  Scardii  Script.Rer,  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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ambaffadors  enlarged  upon  thefe  and  other  to-     Book  I. 
picks  of  the  fame  kind,  in   all  the   courts  of      ,^ 
Germany,  Francis,  fenfible  of  the  prejudices  en- 
tertained againft  him  as  a  foreigner,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  German  language  or  manners,  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  thefe,  and  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  princes  by  immenfe  gifts,  and  by 
infinite  promifes.     As  the  expeditious  method 
of  tranfmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of 
conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange  was  then 
little  known,  the  French  ambaffadors  travelled 
with  a  train  of  horfes  loaded  with  treafure,  an 
equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that  prince, 
by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for         ^ 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  fent s. 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  re-  views  and 
main  indifferent  fpectatorsof  a  conteft,  the  deci-  other  fate*. 
fion  of  which  fo  nearly  affected  them.  Their 
common  intereft  ought  naturally  to  have  formed 
a  general  combination,  in  order  to  difappoint 
both  competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  fuch  a  pre-eminence  in  power 
and  dignity,  as  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  refpect 
to  a  proper  diftribution  and  balance  of  power 
were  fo  lately  introduced  into  the  fyftem  of  Eu- 
ropean policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  ob- 

f  Memoires  de  Marech.  de  Fleuranges,  p.  296, 

jecls 
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Book  L    jects  of  fufficient  attention.     The  paffions   of 
j„  fome  princes,  the  want  of  forefight  in  others, 

and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  candidates, 
hindered  fnch  a  falutary  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  rendered  them  either  totally  negli- 
gent of  the  publkk  fafety,  or  kept  them  from 
exerting  themfelves  with  vigour  in  its  behalf. 

pf  the  The  Swifs  Cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the 

elevation  of  either  of  the  contending  monarchs, 
and  though  they  wifhed  to  have  feen  fome  prince 
whofe  dominions  were  lefs  extenfive,  and  whofe 
power  was  more  moderate,  feated  on  the  Im- 
perial throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  pre- 
ference to  thepretenfions  of  Charles,  while  they 
ufed  their  utmoft  influence  to  fruflrate  thofe  of 
Francis  \ 


Of  the  Ve- 
netians. 


The  Venetians  eafily  difcerned,  that  it  was 
the  intereft  of  their  Republick  to  have  both  the 
rivals  fet  afide  •,  but  their  jealoufy  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  whofe  ambition  and  neighbourhood 
had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led 
them  haftily  to  give  the  fanclion  of  their  appro- 
bation to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

c  Sabinus,  p.   6. 

It 
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It   was  equally  the  intereft,  and  more  in  the     Book  I. 
'  power  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  to  prevent    ^77^ 
either  Francis  or  Charles  from  acquiring  a  dig-  ™{}™r* 
nity  which  would  raiie  them  fo  far  above  other 
monarchs.     But  though  Henry  often  boafted, 
that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand, 
he  had  neither  the  fteady  attention,  the  accurate 
difcernment,  nor  the  difpaflionate  temper  which 
that  delicate  function  required.     On  this  occa- 
fion  it  mortified  his  vanity  fo  much,  to  fee  him- 

- 

felf  excluded  from  that  noble  competition  which 
reflected  fuch  honour  upon  the  two  antagonifts, 
that  he  took  the  refolution  of  fending  an  am- 
baflador  into  Germany,  and  of  declaring  himfelf 
a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  am- 
bafTador,  though  loaded  with  careffes  by  the 
German  princes  and  the  Pope's  nuncio,  informed 
his  matter,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  fuccefs  in 
a  claim  which  he  had  been  fo  late  in  preferring. 
Henry,  imputing  his  difappointment  to  that 
circumftance  alone,  and  foothed  with  this  often- 

* 

tatious  difplay  of  his  own  importance,  feems  to 
have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to 
promote  one  of  them  u. 

Leo  X.  a  pontiff  no  lefs  renowned  for  his   0f  Leo  x. 

political  abilities,  than  for  his  love  of  the  arts, 

u  Memoires  de  Fleuranges,    314,  Herbert,    Hift.   of 

Henry  VIII. 

l  was 
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Book  I.  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  obferved  the 
^TcTgT'  motions  of  the  two  contending  monarchs  with 
a  prudent  attention,  or  who  difcovered  a  proper 
folicitude  for  the  publick  fafety.  The  Imperial 
and  Papal  jurifdiction  interfered  in  fo  many 
inftances,  the  complaints  of  ufurpation  were  fo 
numerous  on  both  fides,  and  the  territories  of 
the  church  owed  their  fecurity  fo  little  to  their 
own  force,  and  fo  much  to  the  weaknefs  of  the 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  fo  for- 
midable to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  Emperor 
with  extenfive  dominions,  or  of  enterprizing 
genius.  Leo  trembled  at  the  profpecl  of  be- 
holding the  Imperial  crown  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the 
m  after  of  the  new  world  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  afraid 
of  feeing  a  king  of  France,  who  was  duke  of 
M  ilan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dig- 
nity. He  foretold  that  the  election  of  either  of 
them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
holy  fee,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to  oppofe  them 
with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs,  required  addrefs 
and  caution  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of 
their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  taking 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He 
fecretly  exhorted  the  German  princes  to  place 
one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne, 
which  many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling 
2  with 
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with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
constitution  by  which  the  Kings  of  Naples  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  that  dignity x.  He 
warmly  exhorted  the  French  King  to  perfift  in 
his  claim,  not  from  any  defire  that  he  mould 
gain  his  end,  but  as  he  forefaw  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  more  difpofed  to  favour  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  that  Francis  himfelf, 
when  he  difcovered  his  own  chance  of  fuccefs  to 
be  defperate,  would  be  ftimulated  by  refent- 
ment  and  the  fpirit  of  rivalfhip,  to  concur  with 
all  his  intereft  in  railing  fome  third  perfon  to 
the  head  of  the  Empire  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  Francis  mould  make  unexpected  progrefs,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  in- 
duced by  fimilar  motives  to  aft  the  fame  part ; 
and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention,  the  mutual 
jealoufy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  fo  dexteroufly 
managed,  as  to  difappoint  both.  But  this 
fcheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's 
fituation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with 
great  wifdom,  was  executed  with  little  difcre- 
tion.  The  French  ambafTadors  in  Germany  fed 
their  matter  with  vain  hopes  ;  the  pope's  nuncio* 
being  gained  by  them,  altogether  forgot  the 
inftrucYions  which  he  had  received  ;  and  Francis 
perfevered  fo  long  and  with  fuch  obflinacy  in 

x  Goldafti  ConRitutiones  Imperiales.       Francof.    1673, 
vol.  u  439. 

urging 
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Fook  I.     urging  his  own  pretenfions,  as  rendered  all  Leo's 
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meaiures  abortive  7. 


The  diet  Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and 

June  i7£h.     the  views  of  the  different   princes,    when    the 
diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort. 
The  right   of  chufing   an  Emperor  had   long 
been  veiled  in  ieven  great  princes,  diftkiguifhed 
by   the  name  of  Electors,  the  origin  of  whofe 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
powers,  have  already  been   explained.      Thefe 
were,  at  that  time,   Albert  of  Brandenburgh, 
archbifhop  of  Mentz  •,  Herman  count  de  Wied, 
archbifhop  of  Cologne  ;  Richard  de  Greiffen* 
klau,    archbifhop  of  Treves ;  Lewis,  king  of 
Bohemia  •,  Lewis,  count  Palatin  of  the  Rhine; 
Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and   Joachim  I. 
viewfoftbe  marquis  of   Brandenburgh.      Notwithflanding 
lUdurs.       t|ie  artfu]  argUments  produced  by  the  ambafia- 
dors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  refpec- 
tive  mailers,  and  in  fpite  of  all  their  folicitations, 
intrigues,  and   p relents,  the   Electors  did    not 
forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the 
German  conftitution  was  thought  to  be  founded. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Germanick  body, 
which  is   a  great  republick  compofed  of  ftates 
almoft  independent,  the  fir  ft  principle  of  patri- 
otifm  is  to  deprefs  and  limit  the  power  of  the 

J  G»;icciar.  lib.  13.  i5i. 

Emperor : 
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Emperor  •,  and  of  this  idea  fo  natural  under  Book  r. 
fitch  a  form  of  government,  a  German  politician  15,9. 
feldom  lofes  fight.  No  prince  of  confiderable 
power,  or  extenfive  dominions,  had  for  fome 
ages  been  raifed  to  the  Imperial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  fami- 
lies in  Germany  owed  the  fplendour  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  had  acquired  during  that 
period.  To  elect  either  of  the  contending  mo- 
narchs,  would  have  been  a  grofs  violation  of 
that  falutary  maxim  -,  would  have  given  to  the 
Empire  a  matter,  inftead  of  an  head  ;  and  would 
have  reduced  themfelves  from  the  rank  of  equals, 
to  the  condition  of  fubjects. 


Full  of  thefe  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  offer  the 

Imperial 

their  eyes  towards  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  crown  t» 


Frederick; 


a  prince  of  fuch  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  of  Saxony 
as  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Saget 
and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him  the  Im- 
perial crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that 
object,  which  monarchs  fo  far  fuperior  to  him 
in  power  courted  with  fuch  eagernefs ;  and  after 
deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  fhort  time,  he 
rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  difinterefted-  who  rejea« 
nefs,  no  lefs  fingular  than  admirable.  Nothing, 
he  obferved,  could  be  more  impolitick,  than  an 
obftinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though 
found  and  juft  in  many  cafes,  was  not  applicable 
Vol.  II.  G  to 
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Book  I.  to  all.  In  times  of  tranquillity,  faid  he,  we 
"TTJT"  wifh  for  an  Emperor  who  has  not  pov/er  to 
invade  our  liberties;  times  of  danger  demand 
one  who  is  able  to  fecure  our  fafety.  The 
Turkiili  armies,  led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious 
monarch,  are  now  affembling.  They  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  un- 
known in  former  ages.  .New  conjunctures  call 
for  new  expedients,  The  Imperial  fceptre  mull 
be  committed  to  fome  hand  more  powerful  than 
mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We 
poffefs  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor 
authority  which  enable  us  to  encounter  fuch  a 
formidable  enemy.  Recourfe  mud  be  had  in 
this  exigency  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each 
of  them  can  bring  into  the  field  forces  fufficient 
for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is 
of  German  extraction  -,  as  he  is  a  member  and 
prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories  which 
defcend  to  him  from  his  grandfather ;  as  his 
dominions  flretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies 
mod  expofed  to  the  enemy  \  his  claim  is  pre- 
ferable, in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  flranger  to 
our  language,  to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country  ; 
and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown. 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  fuch  uncommon 
generofuy,  and  fupportcd  by  arguments  lb  plau- 

fible, 
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fible,  made  a  deep  imprefiion  on  the  Electors.      Book  r. 
The  king  of  Spain's  ambaffadors,  fenfible  of      ,"'" 
the  important  fervice  which  Frederick  had  done  and  ref"res 

L  any  prefent 

their  matter,  fent  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  from 
money,  as  the  firfl  token  of  that  prince's  grati-  ambaffa- 
tude.  But  he  who  had  greatnefs  of  mind  to 
refufe  a  crown,  difdained  to  receive  a  bribe ; 
and  upon  their  entreating  that,  at  lead,  he  would 
permit  them  to  diftribute  part  of  that  fum 
among  his  courtiers,  he  replied,  That  he  could 
not  prevent  them  from  accepting  what  fnould 
be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  finale  florin 
ihould  be  difmhTed  next  morning  from  his 
fervice z* 

z  P.  Daniel,  an  hiftorian  of  confiderable  name,  feems  to 
call  in  quefiion  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Frederick's  be- 
haviour in  refufing  the  imperial  crown,  becaufe  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Georgius  Sabir.us  in  his  Hiilory  of  the  election 
and  coronation  of  Charles  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  6$,  But  no  great 
ftrefs  ought  to  be  laid  on  an  omiffion  in  a  fuperficial  author, 
whofe  treatife,  though  dignified  '  with  the  name  of  hiftorv, 
contains  only  fuch  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  Charles's 
election,  as  is  ufually  published  in  Germany  on  like  occa- 
fions.  Scard.  Rer.  Germ.  Script,  v.  2.  p.  i.  The  teftimony 
of  Erafmus,  lib.  13.  epilt.  4.  and  that  of  Sleidan,  p.  18.  are 
exprefs.  Seckendorf  in  his  Commentarius  Ilifloricus  &  A- 
pologeticus  de  Lutheranifmo,  p.  121.  has  examined  this  fact 
with  his  ufual  induftry,  and  has  elhblifhed  its  truth  by  the 
moil  undoubted  evidence.  To  thefe  teftimonies  which  he 
has  collected,  I  may  add  the  decifive  cne  of  cardinal  Caje- 
tan,  the  pope's  legate  at  Frankfort,  in  his  letter  July  5th, 
15 19.  Epiftres  au  Princes,  &c.  recuellies  par  Rufcelli  tra- 
daicts  par  Belforeft.     Par.  1572.  p   60. 
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No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  afpire  to  a 
i^To^  dignity,  which  Frederick  had  declined  for  rea- 
fons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  two  great  compe- 
titors. But  betides  the  prejudice  in  Charles's 
favour  arifing  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the 
fituation  of  his  German  dominions,  he  owed 
not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  cardinal  de 
Gurk,  and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bifhop 
of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambafladors,  who  had  con- 
ducted their  negociations  with  more  prudence 
and  addrefs  than  thofe  entrufted  by  the  French 
king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minifter  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  managing  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  the  latter  having  been  difappointed 
of  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the 
malicious  ingenuity  with  which  the  defire  of 
revenge  infpires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting 
the  meafures  of  that  monarch.  The  Spanifn 
party  among  the  Electors  daily  gained  ground  ; 
and  even  the  Pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that 
it  was  vain  to  make  any  farther  oppofition,  endea- 
voured to  acquire  fome  merit  with  the  future 
Emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name 
of  his  mafter,  a  difpenfation  to  hold  the  Imperial 
crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples  a. 

*  Freheri   Rer.  German.   Scriptores,    vol.  Ill-  172.   cur. 
Struvii  Argent.  1 7 17.  Gianone  Hifl.  of  Naples,  2.498. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  five  months 
and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  this  ""jTToi 
important  conteft,  which  had  held  all  Europe 
in  fufpence,  was  decided.  Six  of  the  Electors  chSe^em. 
had  already  declared  for  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  Peror- 
the  archbifhop  of  Treves,  the  only  firm  adhe- 
rent to  the  French  intereft,  having  at  laft  joined 
his  brethren,  Charles  was  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Electoral  college  raifcd  to  the  Im- 
perial throne  b. 

But  though  the  electors  confented,  from 
various  'motives,  to  promote  Charles  to  that 
high  ftation,  they  difcovered  at  the  fame  time 
great  jealoufy  of  his  extraordinary  power,  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmoft  folic  itude,  to  pro-  app,ehen- 
vide  againft  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  ^^  ^ 
of  the  German  ck  body.     It  had  long  been  the  td^.Prc"- 

J  c?  cautions 

cufrom  to  demand  of  every  new  Emperor  a  againftit. 
confirmation  of  thefe  privileges,  and  to  require 
a  promife  that  he  would  never  violate  them  in 
any  inflance.  While  princes,  who  were  formi- 
dable neither  from  extent  of  territory,  nor  of 
genius,  porTefTed  the  Imperial  throne,  a  general 
and  verbal  engagement  to  this  pur  pole  was 
deemed  fufficient  fecurity.  But  under  an  Em- 
peror fo  powerful  as  Charles,  other  precautions 

0  Jac.  Aug.  Thuan,  Hift.  fui  Temporis.     Ed:r.  Bulkley, 
lib*  i,  c.  9. 
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Book  I.  feemed  necefiary.  A  Capitulation  or  claim  of 
1519.  right  was  formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Electors,  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  member 
of  the  Germanick  body  are  enumerated.  This 
capitulation  was  immediately  figned  by  Charles's 
ambaffadors  in  the  name  of  their  mailer,  and 
he  himfelf  at  his  coronation  confirmed  it  in  the 
moil  folemn  manner.  Since  that  period,  the 
Electors  have  continued  to  prefcribe  the  fame 
conditions  to  all  his  fuccefTors  ;  and  the  Capi- 
tulation or  mutual  contract  between  the  Em- 
peror and  his  fubjects,  is  confidered  in  Germany, 
as  a  flrong  barrier  againft  the  progrefs  of  the 
Imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  of  their 
liberties  to  which  they  often  appeal  c. 

Tbeekc-  The  important  intelligence  of  his  election 

tion  notified  A  .  £  t->         i   r 

toChaiies.  was  conveyed  in  nine  days  from  rranktort  to 
Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  (till  detained  by 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which 
had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an  iiTue  any  of  the 
affairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the 
account  with  the  joy  natural  to  a  young  and 
afpiring  mind,  on  an  acceflion  of  power  and 
dignity  which  raifed  him  fo  far  above  the  other 

c  Pfeffcl  Abrege  de  1'Hifl.  de  Droit  Publique  d'AHe- 
magne,  590.  Limnei  Capitulat.  Imper.  Epiftres  des  Princes 
par  Rufcelli,  p.  60. 
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princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  thofe  vail  Book  I. 
profpe&s  which  allured  him  during  his  v  hole  J7C~ 
adminiftration  began  to  open,  and  from  this 
sera  we  mav  date  the  formation,  and  are  able 
to  trace  the  gradual  progrefs  of  a  grand  fyfiem 
of  enterprizing  ambition,  which  renders  the 
hiftory  of  his  reign  fo  worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumftance  firft  difcovered  the  itscffea 
effects  of  this  great  elevation  upon  the  mind 
of  Charles.  In  all  the  publick  writs  which  he 
iflued  as  king  of  Spain,  he  affumed  the  title  of 
Majefty^  and  required  it  from  his  fubjects  as  a 
mark  of  their  refpecl.  Before  that  time,  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  were  fatisfied  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  HighnefS)  or  Grace  \  but  the  vanity 
of  other  courts  foon  led  them  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Spanifh.  The  epithet  of  Majefty 
is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The  moft 
inconfiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and 
the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  has  in- 
vented no  higher  denomination  d. 

The    Spaniards   were  far  from  viewing  the  TheSpa- 

r      .      .      .   .  |T  -ii  niards  dif- 

promotion  or  their  king  to  the  Imperial  throne  fatisfied 
with  the  fame  fatisfadtion  which  he  himfelf  felt.   JU^.  1S 
To  be  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  their  fove- 

d  Miliarias   Contin.    Mar.   p.    ij.      Ferreras,    viii.  475, 
Memoires  Hift.  de  la  Houfiaie,  torn.  i.  p.  53,  &c. 
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Book  I.  reign,  and  to  be  fubjected  to  the  government 
"T^oT  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  fpecies  of  admi- 
niftration  often  oppreflive,  and  always  difagree- 
able,  were  the  immediate  and  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  this  new  dignity.  To  fee  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen  flied  in  quarrels  wherein 
the  nation  had  no  concern  j  to  behold  its  trea- 
fures  wailed  in  fupporting  the  fplendour  of  a 
foreign  title  ;  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  of 
Italian  and  German  politics,  were  effects  of  this 
event  almo(t  as  unavoidable.  From  all  thefe 
confideraiions,  they  concluded,  that  nothing 
could  have  happened  more  pernicious  to  the 
Spanifh  nation  ;  and  the  fortitude  and  publick 
fpirit  of  their  anceftors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Caftile,  prohibited  Alphonzo  the  Wife  from 
leaving  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  receive  the 
Imperial  crown,  were  often  mentioned  with  the 
higher!  praifc,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
worthy  of  imitation  at  this  juncture  e. 

But  Charles,  without  regarding  the  frnti- 
ments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanifh  fubjects, 
accepted  of  the  Imperial  dignky  which  the 
count  Palatine,  at  the  head  of  a  fokmn  embafTv, 
offered  him  in  the  name  of  the  Electors  \  and 
declared  his  intention  of  letting  out  foon  for 
Germany,  in    order   to    take    pofTefilon    of    it. 

?  Sar.dovc.l,  i.  p.  51.     Miniana,  '.on  n.p.  14, 
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This  was  the  more  necefiary,  becaufe,  according     Book  I. 
to  the  forms  of  the   German   conftitution,  he      ISI9. 
could  not,  before  the   ceremony  of  a  publick 
coronation,  exercife  any  aft  of  jurifdi&ion  or 
authority  f. 


Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  refolution  Their  dir. 
augmented  fo  much  the  difgufl  of  the  Spaniards,  cSs!  *** 
that  a  fallen  and  refractory  fpirit  prevailed 
among  perfons  of  all  ranks.  The  Pope  having 
granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all  ecclefiaitical 
benefices  in  Caftile  to  affift  him  in  carrying  on 
war  with  greater  vigour  againft  the  Turks,  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimoufly  refufed 
to  levy  that  fum,  upon  pretence  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  exa&ed  but  at  thofe  times  when 
Chriftendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Infi- 
dels ;  and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
fo  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  cenfure  which  was 
univerfally  deemed  unjuft,  that  Charles  himfelf 
applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spanifn 
clergy,  befides  their  merit  in  oppofing  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  Pope,  and  difregarding  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption  which 
they  had  claimed  g. 

f  Sabine.  P.  B^rre,  viii.  1085.  *  P.  Martyr,  Ep. 

462.  Ferreras,  viii   473. 
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The  commotions  which  arofe  in  the  kingdom 
itjTgT  of  Valencia,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arao-on, 
ftU^'in  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
vakacia.  gerous  and  lading  effects.  A  feditious  monk 
having  by  his  fermons  excited  the  citizens  of 
Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to 
punifh  certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner, the  people,  pleafed  with  this  exercife  of 
power,  and  with  fuch  a  difcovery  of  their  own 
importance,  not  only  refufed  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  formed  themfelves  into  troops  and 
companies  that  they  might  be  regularly  trained 
to  martial  exercifes.  To  obtain  fome  fecurity 
againft  the  oppreflion  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  aflbciation,  and  proved  a  powerful 
bond  of  union;  for  as  the  ariftocratical  privi- 
leges and  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanifh  king- 
doms, the  nobles,  being  fcarcely  accountable  for 
their  conduct  to  any  fuperior,  treated  the  people 
not  only  as  vaifals  but  as  flaves.  They  were 
alarmed,  however,  at  the  progrefs  of  this  unex- 
pected infurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the 
people  to  attempt  fhaking  off  the  yoke  alto- 
gether ;  but  as  they  could  not  reprefs  them 
without  -taking  arms,  it  became  neceffary  to 
i52o.  have  recourfe  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  defire  his 
itsprogrefc.  pCrmiflion  to  attack  them.     At  the  fame  time 
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the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  reprefent  Book  T. 
their  grievances,  and  to  implore  the  protection  "T^cT 
of  their  fovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
arrived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exafperated 
to  an  high  degree  againft  the  nobility.  As  he 
was  eager  to  vifit  Germany,  where  his  prefence 
became  every  day  more  necefiary,  and  as  his 
Flemifh  courtiers  were  ftill  more  impatient  to 
return  into  their  native  country,  that  they  might 
carry  thither  the  fpoils  which  they  had  aniafTed 
in  Caftile,  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  hold  the 
Cortes  of  Valencia  in  perfon.  He  had  for  that 
reafon  empowered  the  cardinal  Adrian  to  repre- 
fent him  in  that  Aflembly,  and  in  his  name  to 
receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  confirm  their 
privileges  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  and  to 
demand  of  them  a  free  gift.  But  the  Valencian 
nobles,  who  confidered  this  meafure  as  an  indig- 
nity to  their  country,  which  was  no  lefs  enti- 
tled, than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  fovereign's  prelence,  declared  that  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  conilitution  they 
could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  perfon  who 
was  abfent,  nor  grant  him  any  fubfidy,  and 
to  this  declaration  they  adhered  with  an  haughty 
and  inflexible  obftinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by 
their  behaviour,  decided  in  favour  of  the  people, 
and  rafhly  authorized  them  to  continue  in  arms. 
Their  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were         v 
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Book  I.  received  by  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  deliverers 
"^TT^oT"  °f  tneir  country.  The  infolence  of  the  mul- 
titude increafing  with  their  fuccefs,  they  ex- 
pelled all  the  nobles  out  of  the  city,  committed 
the  government  to  magiftrates  of  their  own 
election,  and  entered  into  an  aflbciation  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Germanada]oT  Brother- 
hood, which  proved  the  fource  not  only  of  the 
wildeft  diforders,  but  of  the  mod  fatal  calami- 
ties in  that  kingdom6. 

Trho  ^rtcs       Meanwhile,  the  kingdom   of  Caftile  was 

of  CaitiJe,  D 

fummoned     agitated  with  no  lefs  violence.     No  fooner  was 

to  meet  in 

Gaiicia.  the  Emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made 
known,  than  feveral  cities  of  the  firft  rank  re- 
folved  to  remonftrate  againft  it,  and  to  crave 
redrefs  once  more  of  thole  grievances  which  they 
had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charles  artfully 
avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  faw  from  this  circumftance,  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  at  this  juncture  to  reftrain  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  fum- 
moned the  Cortes  of  Caftile  to  meet  at  Com- 
poftella,  a  town  in  Gaiicia.  His  only  reafon  for 
calling  that  affembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining 
another  donative  •,  for  as  his  treafury  had  been 
exhaufted  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  riches 
of  his  minifters  increafed,  he  could  not,  without 

b  P.  Martyr  Ep.  651.     Ferrerss,  viii.  47,'.  485. 
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fome   additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with 
fplendour  fuited   to  the  Imperial  dignity.     To      l^ZQ 
appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  i'o  remote  a 
province,  and  to  demand  a  new  fubfidy  before 
the  time  for  paying  the  former  was  expired, 
were  innovations  of  a  moft  dangerous  tendency; 
and  among  people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liber- 
ties, but  accuftomed    to  fupply  the  wants  of 
their  fovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited 
an  univerfal  alarm.    The  magiftrates  of  Toledo 
remonftrated  againft   both   thefe  meafures  in  a 
very  high  tone;    the  inhabitants   of  Valladolid, 
who  expected  that  the  Cortes  mould  have  been 
held  in  that  city,  were  fo  enraged  that  they  took 
arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner  ;  and  if  Charles 
with  his  foreign  counfellors  had  not  fortunately 
made  their  efcape  during  a  violent  tempeft,  they 
would   have   maffacred  all  the  Flemings,    and 
have  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  journey 
towards  Compollella. 

Every  city  through  which  they  panned,  peti-  The  pto- 
tioned  againft  holding   a  Cortes   in  Galicia,  a  that  aftm- 
point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflex-     y° 
ible.  But  though  the  utmoft  influence  had  been 
exerted  by  the  minifters,  in  order  to  procure  a 
choice  of  reprefentatives  favourable  to  their  de- 
figns,  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  that, 
at  the  opening  of  the  afiembly,  there  appeared  A  rI1  ■ 
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Book  I.  among  many  of  the  members  unufual  fymptoms 
of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo- 
fition  to  all  the  meafures  of  the  court.  No 
reprefentatives  were  fent  by  Toledo,  for  the  lot, 
according  to  which,  by  ancient  cuftom,  the 
election  was  determined  in  that  city,  having 
fallen  upon  two  perfons,  devoted  to  the  Flemiih. 
minifters,  their  fellow-citizens  refufed  to  grant 
them  a  commifTion  in  the  ufual  form,  and  in 
their  ftead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom 
they  empowered  to  repair  to  Compofteila,  and 
to  proteft  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  Cortes 
afiembled  there.     The  reprefentatives  of  Sala- 

feftion  of     manca  refufed  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  fidelity, 

the  Cafti-  '  ' 

Hans  in-  unlefs  Charles  confented  to  change  the  place 
of  meeting.  Thofe  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cor- 
dova, and  feveral  other  places,  declared  the  de- 
mand of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented, 
unconftitutional,  and  unneceflary.  All  the  arts, 
however,  which  influence  popular  afTemblies, ' 
bribes,  promifes,  threats,  and  even  force,  were 
employed  in  order  to  gain  members.  The  no- 
bles, foothed  by  the  refpeclful  afilduity  with 
which  Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  payed 
court  to  them,  or  inftigated  by  a  mean  jealoufy 
of  that  fpirit  of  independence  which  they  faw 
rifing  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured 
the  pretenfions  of  the  court,  or  at  the  utmoft 
did  not  oppofe  them  ;  and  at  laft,  in  contempt 

not 
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not  only  of  the  fentiments  of  the  nation,  but  Book  I. 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  conftitution,  a  ma-  IS'20- 
jority  voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the 
Emperor  had  applied5.  Together  with  this 
orant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  thofe  grievances  whereof  his  people 
craved  redrefs ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from 
them  all  that  he  could  expect,  paid  no  attention 
to  this  ill  timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer 
dangerous  to  difregardk. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  charies  aP- 
difclofed  his  intention  with  regard  to  the  regency  g°m!  dJrlng 
of  Caftile  during  his  abfence,  which  he  had  his  abfeQce' 
hitherto  kept  fecret,  and  nominated  cardinal 
Adrian  to  that  office.  The  viceroyalty  of  Ara- 
gon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza  -, 
that  of  Valencia  on  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza 
Conde  de  Melito.  The  choice  of  the  two  latter 
was  univerfally  acceptable ;  but  the  advance- 
ment of  Adrian,  though  the  only  Fleming  who 
had  preferved  any  reputation  among  the  Spa- 
niards, animated  the  Caftilians  with  new  hatred 
againft  foreigners  •,  and  even  the  nobles,  who 
had  fo  tamely  fuffered  other  inroads  upon  the 
conftitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their 
own  order  by  his  promotion,  and  remonflrated 


1  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  66},     Sandoval,  p,  32,  &c. 
k  Sandoval,  84. 
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Book  I.  againft  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  defire  of 
""i52o.~  v^lt;ing  Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of 
his  minifters  to  leave  Spain,  were  now  fo  much 
increafed,  that  without  regarding  the  murmurs 
of  the  Caftilians,  or  even  taking  time  to  provide 
any  remedy  againft  an  infurrection  in  Toledo, 
which  at  that  time  threatened,  and  afterwards 
andembarks  produced  moft  formidable  effects,  he  failed  from 

for  the  Low 

Countries.  Corogna  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  May-,  and  by 
fetting  out  fo  abruptly  in  quell:  of  a  new  crown, 
he  endangered  a  more  important  one  of  which 
he  was  already  in  poflelTion '. 

1  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  670.     Sandov.  86. 
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B  O  O  K    II. 

MANY  concurring  circumftances  not  only    book  II. 
called  Charles's  thoughts  towards  the  af-  *•— v~^ 
fairs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  prefence  in  Charles's 

prefence  ia 

that  country  neceflfary.  The  Electors  grew  im-  Germany 
patient  of  fo  long  an  interregnum  ;  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  were  difturbed  by  inteftine  com- 
motions ;  and  the  new  opinions  concerning  re- 
ligion made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  as  required  the 
mod  ferious  confideration.  But  above  all,  the 
motions  of  the  French  king  drew  his  attention, 
and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necefTary  to  take 
meafures  for  his  own  defence,  with  no  lefs  fpeed 
than  vigour. 
Vol.  II.  H  When 
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When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lifts 
as  candidates  for  the  Imperial  dignity,  they  con- 
Rire  and       ducted  their  rivalfhip  with  many  profeflions  of 

progreis  or  r  J    l 

the rivai/hip  regard  for  each  other,  and  with  repeated  decla- 

between  °  t  * 

Charles  and  rations   that  they  would  not  fuffer  any  tincture 

Fiancis  I. 

of  enmity  to  mingle  itfelf  with  this  honourable 
emulation.  "  We  both  court  the  fame  miftrefs," 
faid  Francis,  with  his  ufual  vivacity,  "   each 
ought  to  urge  his  fuit  with  all  the  addrefs  of 
which  he  is  mafter ;  the  mod  fortunate  will  pre- 
vail, and  the  other  muft  reft  contented a."    But 
though  two  young  and  high-fpirited   Princes, 
and   each  of  them    animated  with  the    hope 
of  fuccefs,  might  be  capable  of  forming  fuch 
a  generous  refolution,  it  was  foon  found  that 
they  promifed  upon  a  moderation  too  refined 
and  difinterefted  for  human  nature.     The  pre- 
ference given  to  Charles  in  the  fight  of  all  Eu- 
rope, mortified  Francis  to  the  higheft  degree, 
and  infpired  him  with  all  the  pafiions  natural  to 
difappointed  ambition.     To  this  was  owing  the 
perlbnal  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  which  fubfifted 
between  the  two  monarchs  during  their  whole 
reign  ;  and  the  rancour  of  thefe,  augmented  by 
a  real  oppofition  of  intereft,  which  gave  rife  to 
many  unavoidable  caufes  of  difcord,  involved 
them  in  almoft  perpetual   hoftilities.     Charles 
had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in 

a  Guic.  lib*  13.  p.  159. 

the 
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the  treaty  of  Noyon,  by  refufing  ofcner  than  Book  II. 
once  to  do  juftice  to  John  d'Albret,  the  exclud-  "T^oT* 
ed  monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was 
bound  in  honour,  and  prompted  by  intereft,  to 
reftore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pre- 
tentions to  the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Fer- 
dinand had  deprived  his  predecefTor  by  a  moft 
unjuftiflable  breach  of  faith.  The  Emperor 
might  reclaim  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  which  Francis  had  feized,  and  frill 
kept  in  poffeffion,  without  having  received  in- 
veftiture.  Charles  confidered  the  dutchy  of  Bur- 
gundy as  the  patrimonial  domain  of  his  anceft ors, 
wrefted  from  them  by  the  unjuft  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  and  obferved  with  the  greatell  jealoufy  the 
ftricl:  connections  which  Francis  had  formed  with 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  fources  of  difcord  were  fo  many   TheWett. 
and  various,  peace  could  be  of  no  long  con-  previous  to 
tinuance,   even  between  princes  the  mod  ex-   moment 
empt  from  ambition  or  emulation.     But  as  the  t0;f£^oihii"' 
(hock   between    two   fuch    mighty   antagonifts 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,   they 
both  difcovered  no  fmall  folicitude  about  its 
confequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  col- 
lect and  to  ponder  their  own  ftrength,   and  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  their  adverfary,  but  to 

H  2  fecurc 
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Book  IT.    fecure  the  friendfliip  or  afiiftance  of  the  other 
""T^oT    European  powers. 

The  Pope  had  equal  reafon  to  dread  the  two 

Thfy  nego.  r 

date  with     rivals,  and  faw  that  he  who  prevailed,  would 

tnc  Pcod 

become  abfolute  matter  in  Italy.  If  ic  had  been 
in  his  power  to  engage  them  in  hoftilkies,  with- 
out rendering  Lombardy  the  theatre  of  war,  no- 
thing would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  to  fee  them  wade  each  other's  ftrength  in 
endlefs  quarrels.  But  this  was  impoffible.  Leo 
forefaw,  that,  on  the  fir  ft  rupture  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain 
would  take  the  field  in  the  ft.-ilanefe;  and  while 
the  fcene  of  their  operations  was  lb  near,  and 
the  fubjecl:  for  which  they  contended  fointereft- 
ino*  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of 
conduct  to  his  political  fituation.  He  courted 
and  foothed  the  Emperor  and  king  of  France 
with  equal  induftry  and  addrefs.  Though 
warmly  folicited  by  each  of  them  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe,  he  aflumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire 
impartiality,  and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real 
fentiments  under  that  profound  diffimulation 
which  feems  to  have  been  affected  by  moft  of 
the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age. 

with  the  The  views  and  intereft  of  the  Venetians  were 

Venetians.    nQt  different  from  thofe  of  the  Pope  ;  nor  were 

they 
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they  lefs  folicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becom-  Book  H. 
ing  the  feat  of  war,  and  their  own  republick  ,-20< 
from  being  involved  in  the  quarrel.  But  through 
all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithfbnding  his  high 
pretenfions  to  a  peri  eel:  neutrality,  it  was  vifible 
that  he  leaned  towards  the  Emperor,  from  whom 
he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than 
from  Francis  j  and  it  was  equally  rnanifeft,  that 
if  it  became  neceffary  to  take  a  fide,  the  Vene- 
tians would,  from  motives  of  the  fame  nature, 
declare  for  the  king  of  France.  No  confider- 
able  affiftance,  however,  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Italian  dates,  who  were  jealous  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  the  Tranfalpine  powers,  and 
careful  to  p refer ve  the  balance  between  them, 
unlefs  when  they  were  feduced  to  violate  this 
favourite  maxim  of  their  policy,  by  the  certain 
profpect  of  feme  great  advantage  to  themfelves. 


But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and   WJr'n  Hen- 

ry  vm. 

of  Francis,  was  employed  in  order  to  gain  th; 


le 


king  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  ex- 
pected affiftance  more  effectual,  and  afforded 
with  lefs  political  caution.  Henry  VIII.  had 
alcended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  nine,  with  fuch 
circumftances  of  advantage,  as  promiled  a  reign 
of  d i ft ingui flied  felicity  and    fplendour.     The   The  great 

power  of 

union  in  his  perfon  of  the  two  contending  titles  of  that  mo- 

H  3  York  MKh- 
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York  and  Lancafter  •,  the  alacrity  and  emulation 
with  which  both  factions  obeyed  his  commands, 
not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domeftic  government  which 
none  of  his  predecefTors  could  have  fafely  aflum- 
ed^  but  permitted  him  to  take  a  fhare  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  from  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Englifh  had  long  been  diverted  by 
their  unhappy  divifions.  The  immenfe  treafures 
which  his  father  had  amafTed,  rendered  him  the 
molt  wealthy  prince  in  Europe.  The  peace 
which  had  fubfifted  under  the  cautious  adminj- 
ftration  of  that  monarch,  was  of  fufficient  length 
to  recruit  the  nation  after  the  defolation  of  the 
civil  wars,  but  not  fo  long  as  to  enervate  its  fpi- 
rlr ;  and  the  Englifh,  afhamedof  having  render- 
ed their  own  country  fo  long  a  fcene  of  difcord 
and  bloodshed,  were  eager  to  difplay  their  va- 
lour in  fome  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  me- 
mory of  the  victories  gained  by  their  anceflors. 
Henry's  own  temper  perfectly  fuited  the  date  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjects. 
Ambitious,  active,  enterprizing  and  accomplifh- 
ed  in  all  the  martial  exercifes  which  in  that  age 
formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of  perfons 
of  noble  birth,  and  infpired  them  with  an  early 
love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage  in  action, 
and  to  fignalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
fome  remarkable  exploit.  An  opportunity  foon 
5  prefente4 
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prefennted  itfelf  j  and  the  victory  at  Guinegate,  Book  II". 
together  with  the  fuccefsful  lieges  of  Terouenne  ,  .^ 
and  Tournay,  though  of  little  utility  to  England, 
reflected  great  luftre  on  its  monarch,  and  con- 
firmed the  idea  which  foreign  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  importance.  So  many  con- 
curring caufes,  added  to  the  happy  fituation  of 
his  own  dominions,  which  fecured  them  from  fo- 
reign invafion  ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circum- 
flance  of  his  being  in  poiTeffion  of  Calais,  which 
ferved  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened 
an  eafy  pafTage  into  the  Netherlands,  rendered 
the  King  of  England  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the 
Emperor  and  French  monarch.  Henry  him- 
felf  was  fenfible  of  this  fingular  advantage,  and 
convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the  balance 
even,  it  was  his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the 
rivals  from  acquiring  fuch  fuperiority  of  power 
as  might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to 
the  reft  of  Chriftendom.  But  he  was  deftitute 
of  the  penetration,  and  flill  more  of  the  temper, 
which  fuch  a  delicate  function  required.  Influ- 
enced by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by  refentment,  by 
affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regu- 
lar and  extenfive  fyftem  of  policy,  or  of  adhering 
to  it  with  fteadinefs.  His  meafures  feldom  re- 
fulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or 
from  a  deliberate  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  but 

H  4  were 
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Book  II.  were  dictated  by  paffions  which  rendered  him 
I520t  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that 
afcendant  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  from 
reaping  fuch  advantages  to  himfelf,  as  a  prince 
of  greater  art,  though  with  inferior  talents, 
might  have  eafily  fecured. 

m"n.fterhis  ^LL  ^e  iropoKuck  ^ePs  ln  Henry's  admini- 
cardinai  ftration  muft  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  de- 
fects in  his  own  character  •,  many  of  them  were 
owing  to  the  violent  paffions  and  infatiable  am- 
bition of  his  prime  minifter  and  favourite  cardi- 
nal Wolfey.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  loweft 
ranks  in  life,  had  rifen  to  an  height  of  power 
and  dignity,  to  which  no  Englifh  fubject  ever 
arrived  ;  and  governed  the  haughty,  prefump- 
tuous,  and  untraceable  fpirit  of  Henry  with 
abfolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very 
different  kinds,  fitted  him  for  the  two  oppoflte 
ftations  of  minifter,  and  of  favourite.  His  pro- 
found judgment,  his  unwearied  induftry,  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  views 
and  interefts  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for 
that  uncontrouled  direction  of  affairs  with  which 
he  was  intruded.  The  elegance  of  his  manners, 
the  gaiety  of  his  converfation,  his  infinuating 
addrefs,  his  love  of  magnificence,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  thofe  parts  of  literature  of  which 

Henry 
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Henry  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection  and  BoOK  H* 
confidence  of  the  young  monarch.  Wolfey  was  "T^zoT 
far  from  employing  this  vaft  and  almoft  royal 
power,  to  promote  either  the  true  intereft  of  the 
nation,  or  the  real  grandeur  of  his  mafter.  Ra- 
pacious at  the  fame  time,  and  profufe,  he  was 
infatiable  in  defiring  wealth.  Of  boundlefs  am- 
bition, he  afpired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagernefs  unabated  by  his  former  fuccefs ;  and 
being  rendered  prefumptuous  by  his  uncommon 
elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  afcendant  which  he 
had  gained  over  a  prince,  who  fcarcely  brooked 
advice  from  any  other  perion,he  difcovered  in  his 
whole  demeanour  the  moft  overbearing  haugh- 
tinefs  and  pride.  To  thefe  parTions  he  himlelf 
facrificed  every  confideration  \  and  whoever  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  his  favour,  or  that  of  his 
mafter,  found  it  neceflary  to  iboth  and  to  gra* 
tify  them. 

As  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  fought  Henry's  Thecourt 
friendfhip  at  that  time,  all  courted  his  minifter  ^J,^  hy 
with  incredible  attention  and  obfequioulhefs,  and  Francis* 
ftrove  by  prefents,  by  promifes,  or  by  flattery, 
to  work  upon  his  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  his 
pride  b.     Francis  had,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen,  employed  Bonnivet, 

bFiddes's  Life  of  Wolfeyr   166.     Rymer's  FceJera,  xiii. 
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Book  ir.  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  moft  accompli fhed 
^JT^q  and  artful  courtiers,  to  gain  the  haughty  prelate. 
He  himfelf  beftowed  on  him  every  mark  of  re- 
fpect  and  confidence.  He  confulted  him  with 
regard  to  his  moft  important  affairs,  and  re- 
Reived  his  refponfes  with  implicit  deference.  By 
thefe  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of  a  large 
penfion,  Francis  fecured  the  Cardinal,  who  per- 
fuaded  *  his  matter  to  furrender  Tournay  to 
France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  the  princefs  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin,  and  to  confent  to  aperfonal  interview 
with  the  French  kingc.  From  that  time,  the 
moft  familiar  intercourfe  fubfifted  between  the 
two  courts ;  Francis,  fenfible  of  the  great  value 
of  Wolfey's  friendfhip,  laboured  to  fecure  the 
continuance  of  it  by  every  poftible  expreftlon  of 
regard,  bellowing  on  him  in  all  his  letters  the 
honourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and 
Governor. 

>nd  b7  Charles  obferved  the  progrefs  of  this  union 

with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  and  concern.  His  near 
affinity  to  the  king  of  England,  gave  him  fome 
title  to  his  friendfhip  ;  and  foon  after  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne  of  Caftile,  he  had  attempted  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  Wolfey,  by  fettling  on 
him  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand  livres.     His 

c  Herbert's  Hift.  of  Henry  VIII.  30.     Rymer,  xiii,  624. 
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chief  folicitude  at  prefent  was  to  prevent  the  in-  Book  ir. 
fended  interview  with  Francis,  the  efte&s  of  which  ""T^zoT 
upon  two  young  princes,  whofe  hearts  were  no 
lefs  fufceptible  of  friendfhip  than  their  manners 
were  capable  of  infpiring  it,  he  extremely  dread- 
ed. But  after  many  delays,  occafioned  by  diffi- 
culties about  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxi- 
ous precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  fafety  of 
their  refpe&ive  fovereigns,  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  were  at  laft  fixed.  MefTengers  had 
been  fent  to  different  courts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lifts  at  tilt  and 
tournament,  againft  the  two  monarchs  and  their 
knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henry  loved  the 
fplendour  of  thefe  fpectacles  too  well,  and  were 
too  much  delighted  with  the  graceful  figure 
which  they  made  on  fuch  occafions,  to  forego 
the  pleafure  or  glory  which  they  expected  from 
fuch  a  fingular  and  brilliant  aifembly.  Nor  was 
the  Cardinal  lefs  fond  of  difplaying  his  magni- 
ficence in  the  prefence  of  two  courts,  and  of  dis- 
covering to  the  two  nations  the  extent  of  his 
influence  over  both  their  monarchs.  Charles, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  prevent  the  interview, 
endeavoured  to  difappoint  its  effects,  and  to 
pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
and  his  minifter,  by  an  act  of  complaifance  flill 
more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Having 
failed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related, 

he 
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Book  II,   he  fleered  his  courfe  directly  towards  England, 

Iq20>      and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's  generofity  for  his 

Charles        own  fafety   landed  at  Dover.     This  unexpected 

vifits    Eng-  J  7  r 

hnd.  vjflt  furprifed   the   nation.      Wolfev,  however, 

May  z6th.  r  m  . 

was  well  aco^ainted  with  the  Emperor's  inten- 
tion. A  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  hiftorians 
of  that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him 
and  the  court  of  Spain  ;  this  vifithad  been  con- 
certed*, and  Charles  granted  the  Cardinal,  whom 
he  calls  his  moft  dear  friend^  an  additional  pen- 
fion  of  feven  thoufand  ducats d.  Henry,  who 
was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France, 
immediately  difpatched  Wolfey  to  Dover,  in 
order  to  welcome  the  Emperor;  and  being 
highly  pleafed  with  an  event  fo  foothing  to  his 
vanity,  haftened  to  receive,  with  fuitable  refpect, 
a  gueft  who  had  placed  in  him  fuch  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  pre- 
infinuatcs  cious,  flaid  only  four  days  in  England:  But 
favour  both  during  that  fhort  fpace,  he  had  the  addrefs  not 
King  Ind  only  to  give  Henry  favourable  imprefiions  of 
Wdfey*  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolfey 
entirely  from  the  intereft  of  the  French  king. 
All  the  grandeur,  wealth,  and  power  which  the 
Cardinal  pofTeffed,  did  not  fatisfy  his  ambitious 
mind,  while  there  was  one  ftep  higher  to  which 
an  ecclefiaflick  could  afcend.  The  papal  dignity 
had  for  fome  time  been  the  object  of  his  wifhes, 
and  Francis,  as   the   moft  effectual  meihod  of 

d  Rymer,  xiii.  714. 
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fecuring  his  friendfhip,  had  promifed  to  favour  Book  IT, 
his  pretenfions,  on  the  firft  vacancy,  with  all  "7" 
hisintereft.  But  as  the  Emperor's  influence  in 
the  college  of  cardinals  was  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  French  king's,  Wolfey  grafped  eagerly  at 
an  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him 
of  exerting  it  vigoroully  in  his  behalf;  and  al- 
lured by  this  proipecT,  which  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo,  It  ill  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a 
very  diftant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into 
all  the  Emperor's  fchemes.  No  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  concluded  at  that  time  between 
the  two  monarchs  •,  but  Henry,  in  return  for 
the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  pro- 
mifed to  vifit  him  in  fome  place  of  the  Low 
Countries,  immediately  after  taking  leave  of 
the  French  king. 


His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  June  7th„ 
open  plain  between  Guifnes  and  Ardres,  where  b«w«*nW 
the  two   kings  and   their  attendants  difplayed  Franoi!"* 
their   magnificence  with   fuch  emulation,   and 
profufe  expence,  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.     Feats  of  chivalry, 
parties  of  gallantry,  together  with  fuch  exercifes 
and  paflimes  as  were  in  that  age  reckoned  manly 
or  elegant,  rather  than  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied 
both  courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  con- 
tinued 
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Book  II.  tinued  together e.  Whatever  imprefTion  the  efl- 
1520.  gagmo  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and 
unfufpicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch, 
was  foon  effaced  by  Wolfey's  artifices,  or  by 
an  interview  he  had  with  the  Emperor  at 
July  to.  Gravelines ;  which  was  conducted  by  Charles 
with  lefs  pomp  than  that  near  Guifnes,  but  with 
greater  attention  to  his  political  intereft. 

Hen  ,s  This  afliduity  with  which   the  two  greater!: 

ideas  of  his  monarchs  in  Europe  paid  court  to  Henry,  ap- 


own  1m 

portance. 


e  The  French  and  Englifh  hiflorians  defcribe  the  pomp 
of  this  interview,  and  the  various  fpe&acles,  with  great 
minutenefs.  One  circumftance  mentioned  by  the  marechal 
de  Fleuranges,  who  was  prefent,  and  which  appears  Angu- 
lar in  the  prefent  age,  is  commonly  omitted.  "  After  the 
tournament,"  fays  he,  "  the  French  and  Englifh  wreftlers 
made  their  appearance,  and  wreftled  in  prefence  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  ladies ;  and  as  there  were  many  ftout  wreft- 
lers there,  it  afforded  excellent  paftime ;  but  as  the  King 
of  France  had  neglecled  to  bring  any  wreftlers  out  of  Bre- 

tagne,    the    Englifh   gained  the   prize. After  this,    the 

Kings  of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  where  they 
drank  together,  and  the  king  of  England  feizing  the  King 
of  France  by  the  collar,  faid,  "  My  brother,  I  muji  nvreftle 
<witb  you"  and  eedeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his 
heels;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  is  a  dextrous  wreftler, 
twifted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with  pro- 
digious violence.  The  King  of  England  wanted  to  renew 
the  combat,  but  was  prevented."  Memoires  de  Fleuranges, 
12°.  Paris,  1753.  p.  329. 
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peared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  Book  IF, 
held  the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  convinced  tl^n 
him  of  the  juflnefs  of  the  motto  which  he  had 
chofen.  "  That  whoever  he  favoured  would 
prevail."  In  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by 
an  offer  which  Charles  made  of  fubmitting  any 
difference  that  might  arife  between  him  and 
Francis  to  his  fole  arbitration.  Nothing  could 
have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was 
reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both.  But  as 
the  Emperor  had  now  attached  Wolfey  entirely 
to  his  intereft,  no  propofal  could  be  more  infi- 
dious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the  fequel,  more 
fatal  to  the  French  king f. 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fond-   Coronation 
nefs  for  the  Netherlands,  the  place  of  his  nati-  of  the  Em~ 
vity,  made  no  long  (lay  there ;   and  after  re- 
ceiving the  homage  and  congratulations  of  his 
countrymen,  haftened  to  Aix-la  Chapelle,  the 
place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor.     There,  in  prefence  of 
an  affembly  more  numerous  and  fplendid  than 
had  appeared  on  any  former  occafion,  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head,  with 
all  the  pompous  folemnity  which  the  Germans 
affecl:  in  their  publick  ceremonies,  and  which 

f  Herbert,  37. 

they 
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Book  II.    they   deem    efiential   to   the  dignity   of   their 
CT^TJ   Empire  g. 

Soiymanthe       Almost  at  the  fame  time,  Solyman  the  Mag* 
Jfcends  the'  nificent,  one  of  the  moft  acccomplifhed,  enter* 
?hwn™      prizing,   and  vi&orious  of  the  Turkifh  princes, 
a  conftant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  Emperor, 
afcended  the  Ottoman  throne.   It  was  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  mod 
illuftrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time 
appeared  in  Europe.     Leo,   Charles,  Francis, 
Henry  and  Solyman  were  each  of  them  pofTefled 
of  talents  which  would  have  rendered  any  age 
wherein  they  happened  to  flourifh,  confpicuous* 
But  fuch  a  conflellation  of  great  princes  fhed 
uncommon  luftre  on  the  fixteenth  century.    In 
every  conteft,  great  power  as  well  as  great  abili- 
ties were  fet  in  oppofition  ;  the  efforts  of  valour 
and  conduct  on  one  fide,  counterbalanced  by 
an  equal  exertion  of  the  fame  qualities  on  the 
other,  not  only   occafioned  fuch  a  variety  of 
events  as  renders  the  hiftory  of  that  period  in- 
terefting,  but  ferved  to   check  the  exorbitant 
progrefs  of  any  of  thofe  princes,  and  to  prevent 
their  attaining  fuch  pre-eminence  in  power  as 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind. 

s  Hartman.  Mauri  Relatio  Coronat.  Car.  V.  ap.  Goldaft. 
Polit.  Imperial.  Franc.  1614.  £61.  p.  264. 
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The  firft  aft  of  the  Emperor's  adminiftration 
was  to  appoint  a  Diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held 
at  Worms  on  the  fixth  of  January,  one  thou-  DietcalJ^ 

*  J  to  meet  at 

fand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one.  In  his  cir-  Wcrms, 
cular  letters  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  had  called  this  affembly  in  order 
to  concert  with  them  the  moil  proper  meafures 
for  checking  the  progrefs  of  thofe  new  and 
dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the 
religion  of  their  anceftors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  R;rc  0f  ^ 
been  propagated  by  Luther  and  his  difciples 
fince  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fcventeen.  As  thefe  led  to  that  happy  re- 
formation in  religion  which  refcued  one  part  of 
Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its 
rigour  in  the  other,  and  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  the  greateft  as 
well  as  the  mod  beneficial  that  has  happened 
fince  the  publication  of  Chriftianity,  not  only  the 
events  which  at  firft  gave  birth  to  fuch  opinions, 
but  the  caufes  which  rendered  their  progrefs  fo 
rapid  and  fuccefsful,  deferve  to  be  confidered 
with  minute  attention. 

To   overturn  a   fyftem  of    religious   belief 

founded  on  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices, 

Vol.  II.  I  fupported 
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fupported  by  power,   and  defended  with  no  lefs 
art  than  induflry ;  to  eftablifh  in  its  room  doc- 
trines of  themoft  contrary  genius  and  tendency  ; 
and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  vio- 
lence or  the  force  of  arms,  are  operations  which 
hiftorians  the  lead  prone  to  credulity  and  fuper- 
ftition,   muft  afcribe  to  that  Divine  Providence 
which,  with  infinite  eafe,  can  bring  about  events 
which  to  human  fagacity  appear  impofiible.  The 
interpofition  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  at  its  firft  publication,  was  manifefted 
by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and  uttered 
in  confirmation  of  it :  And  though  none  of  the 
reformers    poiTelfed,    or  pretended  to   pofTefs, 
thefe  fupernatural  gifts,  yet  that  wonderful  pre- 
paration  of  circumftances  which  difpofed  the 
minds  of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines,  that 
fingnlar  combination  of  caufes  which  fecured 
their  fuccefs,  and  enabled  men,  deftitute  of  power 
and  of  policy,  to  triumph  over  thofe  who  em- 
ployed both  againft  them,  may  be  confidered 
as   no  flight  proof  that  the  fame  hand  which 
planted  the  Chriftian  religion,  protected  the  re- 
formed faith,  and  reared  it,   from  beginnings 
extremely    feeble,    to   an   amazing  degree   of 
ftrength  and  maturity. 


Fromincon.       JT   Was  from   caufes,   feemingly  fortuitous, 

fiderable  ke-  °  J 

innings.      and  from  a  fource  very  inconfiderable,  that  all 
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the  mighty  effe<5ls  of  the  Reformation  flowed. 
Leo  X.  when  raifed  to  the  papal  throne,  found 
the  revenues  of  the  church  exhaufled  by  the  vaft 
projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecefibrs,  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  Julius  II.  His  own  temper, 
naturally  liberal  and  enterprizing,  rendered  him 
incapable  of  that  fevere  and  patient  ceconomy 
which  the  fituation  of  his  finances  required.  On 
the  contrary,  his  fchemes  for  aggrandizing  the 
family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  fplendour,  his 
tafte  for  pleafure,  and  his  magnificence  in  re- 
warding men  of  genius,  involved  him  daily  in 
new  expences ;  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for 
which,  he  tried  every  device,  that  the  fertile 
invention  of  priefts  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain  the 
credulous  multitude.     Among  others,  he   had   .Afa,eof 

indulgences 

recourfe  to  a  fale  of  Indulgences.  According  to  public 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romifh  church,  all  the  good 
works  of  the  Saints,  over  and  above  thofe  which 
were  necefTary  towards  their  own  juftification, 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  one  inexhauftible  treafury. 
The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter 
and  to  his  fucceflbrs  the  Popes,  who  may  open 
it  at  pleafure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of 
this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any  particular  per- 
fon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the 

I  2  pains 
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Book  II.  pains  of  purgatory,  Such  indulgences  were 
1520.  fi1"^  invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban 
II.  as  a  recompence  for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon 
upon  the  meritorious  enterprize  of  conquering 
the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards  granted 
to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for 'that  purpofe ;  and 
in  procefs  of  time  were  beftowed  on  fuch  as  gave 
money  for  accomplifhing  any  pious  work  en- 
joined by  the  pope  h.  Julius  II.  had  beftowed 
Indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards 
building  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome-,  and 
as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive fabrick,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the 
fame  pretence  !. 

So  e6nd«a-        the   right  of  promulgating  of  thefe  Indul- 

ed  as  to  give  °  r  . 

general  of-  gences  in  Germany,  together  with  a  (hare  in  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  them,  was  granted 
to  Albert,  elector  of  Metz  and  archbifhop  of 
Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  agent  for  retail- 
ing them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an 
active  fpirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noify  and 
popular  eloquence.  He,  aflifted  by  the  monks 
of  his  order,  executed  the  commiffion  with 
great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  but  with  little  difcretion 
or  decency  •,  and  though  by  magnifying  excef- 

h  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  F.  Paul,  p.  4. 
1  Palavic.  Hid.  Cone.  Trident,  p,  4. 
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fivdy  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences  k,  and 
by  di^pofing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they 
carried  on  for  fome  rime  an  extenfive  and  lucra- 
tive traffick  among  the  credulous  multitude,  the 
extravagance  of  their  affertionS;  as  well  as  the 
irregularities  in   their  conduct,  came  at  lad  to 

give 

k  As  the  form  of  thefe  Indulgences,  and  the  benents 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  cenvey,  are  unknown  in  pro- 
tenant  countries,  and  little  underfiood,  at  nrefent,  in  feve- 
ral  places  where  the  Roman  catho'ick  religion  is  elrablifhed, 
I  have,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  tranflated  the 
form  of  abfolution  ufed  by  Tetzel.  i:  May  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  moll  holy  paiTion.  And  I  by  his  authority,  that  of 
his  blefTed  apoftles  Peter  and  Pan!,  and  of  the  moil  holy 
Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe  parts,  do  ab- 
folve thee,  firft  from  all  ecclefiaftical  ccn fares  in  whatever 
manner  they  have  been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy 
fins,  trarifgreflims,  and  exceiTes,  how  enormous  foever  they 
may  I  e,  even  from  luch  ^s  are  referved  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  as  far  as  the  kevs  of  the  holy  church 
extend,  I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which  you  deferve  in 
Purgatory  on  their  account,  and  J  reftore  you  to  the  holy 
facraments  cf  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  poiTelTed  at  baptifm, 
fo  that  when  you  die  the  gates  of  punifhment  fnail  be  (hut, 
and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of  delight  fhall  be  opened, 
and  if  you  fhall  not  die  at  prefent  this  grace  mall  remain 
in  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft."     Seckend,  Comment,  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  aflbciates  defcribed 
the  benefits  of  Indulgences,  and  the  neceflity  of  purchafing 
them?  are   fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  almoft  in- 

l  3  credible. 
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Book  II.  give  general  offence.  The  princes  and  nobles 
were  irritated  at  feeing  their  vaffais  drained  of 
fo  much  wealth,  in  order  to  replenifh  the  trea- 
fury  of  a  profufe  pontiff.  Men  of  piety  regretted 
the  delufion  of  the  people,  who  being  taught 
to  rely  for  the  pardon  of  their  fins  on  the  In- 
dulgences which  they  purchafed,  did  not  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  abound  in  faith, 
or  to  practife  holinefs.    Even  the  moft  unthink- 

credible.  If  any  man  (("aid  they)  purchafes  letters  of  In* 
dulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpeel  to  its  falva- 
tion.  The  fouls  confined  in  purgatory,  for  whofe  redemp- 
tion Indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon  as  the  money  tinkles 
in  the  cheft,  iofhntly  efcape  from  that  place  of  torment, 
and  afcend  into  .heaven.  That  the  efficacy  of  Indulgences 
was  fo  great,  that  the  moil  heinous  fins,  even  if  one  mould 
violate  (which  was  impoiltble)  the  Mother  of  God,  would 
be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed 
both  from  punifhment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  him- 
felf.  That  the  crofs  erecled  by  the  preachers  of  indulgent 
ces,  was  as  efficacious  as  the  crofs  of  Chrifl  itfelf.  Lo ! 
the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you 
enter  ?  For  twelve-pence  you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your 
father  out  of  purgatory  ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that 
you  will  not  refcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had 
but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  {trip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,  &c.  Thefe,  and  many 
fuch  extravagant  exprefiions,  are  felecled  out  of  Luther's 
works  by  Chemnitius  in  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini 
apud  Herm.  Vender.  Hardt.  Hift.  Liter.  Reform,  pars  iv. 
p.  6.  The  fame  author  has  publifhed  feveral  of  Tetzel's 
Difcourfes,  which  prove  that  thefe  exprefiions  were  neither 
fingular  nor  exaggerated.     Ibid.  p.  14. 
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ing  were  fhocked  at  the  fcandalous  behaviour 
of  Tetzel  and  his  aflbciates,  who  often  fquan-  "7c2o 
dered  in  drunken nefs,  gaming,  and  low  debau- 
chery, thofe  fums  which  were  pioufly  beilowed 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  happinefs  ;  and 
all  began  to  wifh  that  fome  check  were  given 
to  this  commerce,  no  lefs  detrimental  to  fociety 
than  deftructive  to  religion. 

Such  was   the  favourable  juncture,  and   fo  F«rA appear- 

ar.ce  of  Lu- 

difpofed  were  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  ther,  and 
iiften  to  his  difcourfes,  when  Martin  Luther  firft  ter. 
began  to  call  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  Indul- 
gences, and  to  declaim  againd  the  vicious  lives 
and  falfe  doctrines  of  the  perfons  employed  in 
promulgating  them.  He  was  a  native  of  Eifleben 
in  Saxony,  and  though  born  of  poor  parents, 
had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the 
progreis  of  which  he  gave  many  indications  of 
uncommon  vigour  and  acutenefs  of  genius.  As 
his  mind  was  naturally  fufceptible  of  ferious 
impreffions,  and  tinctured  with  fomewhat  of 
that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  in  the 
folitude  and  devotion  of  a  monaftick  life,  he 
retired  into  a  convent  of  Auguftinian  friars,  and 
without  fuffering  the  intreaties  of  his  parents  to 
divert  him  from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to 
God,  he  afiumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  There 
he  acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety, 

•     I  4  but 
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but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  unwearied 
TsIoT"    application  to  ftudy-     He  had  been  taught  the 
icholaftic  philoibphy  and  theology  which  were 
then  in  vogue  by  very  able  mailers,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties 
and  diftinctions  with  which  they  aboun4 ;  but 
his  underftanding,  naturally  found,  andfuperior 
to  every  thing  frivolous,  foon  became  difgufled 
with   thefe   fubtile  and  uninftructive   fciences, 
and  fought  for  fome  more  folid  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  of  piety  in  the  holy  fcriptures. 
Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay 
neglected  in   the  library  of  his  monaftery,  he 
abandoned  all  other  purfuits,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  with  fuch  eagernefs  and 
afliduity,  as   aftonifhed   the  monks,  who  were 
little  accuftomed    to   derive   their   theological 
notions  from  that  fource.     The  great  progrefs 
which   he  made  in  this  uncommon  courfe  of 
ftudy,  augmented  lb  much  the  fame  both  of  his 
fanctity    and  of  his  learning,  that    Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  having  founded  an  univerfity 
at  Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe,  the  place  of  his 
refidence,  Luther  was  chofen  firft  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy,    and    afterwards   theology  there,  and 
difcharged  both  offices  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he   was   deemed   the   chief  ornament   of  that 
fociety. 

Whilb 
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While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  repu-    Book  II. 
tation   and   authority,  Tetzel  began  to  publifh      K20# 
Indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittem-   *£ <*£% 
berg,  and  to  afcribe  to  them  the  fame  imaginary   indulgences, 
virtues,  which  had,  in  other  places,  impofed  on 
the  credulity  of  the   people.     As   Saxony  wis 
not  more  enlightened  than  the  other  provinces 
of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious  fuc- 
cefs  there.     It  was  with  the  utmoil  concern, 
that  Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of  thofe  who 
fold,  and  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  bought, 
Indulgences.    The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  other  fchoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  Indulgences  was   founded,  had  already   loft 
much  of  their   authority  with   him  •,    and  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  began  to  confider  as  the 
great  ftandard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no 
countenance  to  a  practice,  equally   fubverfive 
of  faith  and  of  morals.     His  warm  and  impe- 
tuous temper  did  not  fuffer  him  long  to  con- 
ceal fuch  important  difcoveries,  or  to  continue 
a  filent  fpectator  of  the  delufion  of  his  country- 
men.    From  the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of 
Wittemberg  he  inveighed  bitterly  againft  the 
irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  pub- 
lifhed  Indulgences  ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  falvation 
upon  any  other  means  than  thofe  appointed  by 

God 
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Book  II.  God  in  his  word.  The  boldnefs  and  novelty  of 
1520.  thefe  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  being 
recommended  by  the  authority  of  Luther's  per- 
fonal  character,  and  delivered  with  a  popular 
and  perfuafive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  im- 
prefllon  on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the 
favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines  among  the 
people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz 
and  archbimop  of  Magdeburgh,  to  whofe  juris- 
diction that  part  of  Saxony  was  fubject,  and 
remonftrated  warmly  againft  the  falle  opinions 
as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preachers  of  Indul- 
gences; but  he  found  that  prelate  too  deeply 
interefted  in  their  fuccefs  to  correct  their  abufes. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  fuffrage  of 
hiltbefes"  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpofe  he  pub- 
Iw*  limed"  ninety-five  thefes,  containing  his  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  Indulgences.  Thefe  he 
propofed,  not  as  points  fully  eftablifhed,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  fubjects  of  inquiry 
and  difputation  ;  he  appointed  a  day,  on  which 
the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them  either 
in  perfon,  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  fub- 
joined  folemn  proteftations  of  his  high  refpect 
for  the  apoftolick  fee,  and  of  his  implicit  fub- 
mifTion  to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared 
at  the  time  prefixed ;  the  thefes  fpread  over 
Germany  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  ;  they  were 
read  with  the  greateft  eagernefs ;  and  all  ad- 
mired 
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mired  the  boldnefs  of  the  man  who  had  ventured 
not  only  to  call  in  queftion  the  plenitude  of  papal 
power,  but  to  attack  the  Dominicans,  armed 
with  all  the  terrors  of  inquifitorial  authority  ', 


1520. 


The  Friars  of  St.  Auguftine,  Luther's  own  Supported 
order,  though  addicted  with  no  lefs  obfequiouf-  order? 
nefs  than  the  other  monaftick  fraternities  to  the 
papal  fee,  gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of 
thefe  uncommon  opinions.  Luther  had  by  his 
piety  and  learning  acquired  extraordinary  au- 
thority among  his  brethren  ;  he  profefTed  the 
higheft  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Pope ; 
his  profeftions  were  at  that  time  fincere ;  and  as 
a  fecret  enmity,  excited  by  intereft  or  emula- 
tion, fubfifts  among  all  the  monaftick  orders  in 
the  Romifh  church,  the  Auguftinians  were 
highly  pleafed  with  his  invectives  againft  the 
Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  fee  them  expofed  to 
the  hatred  and  fcorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
his  fovereign  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  wifeft 
prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  diffatisfied  with 
this  obftruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way 
of  the  publication  of  Indulgences.  He  fecretly 
encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  himfelf 

1  Lutheri  Opera  Jense,  1612,  vol.  i.  praefat.  3.  p.  2.  66. 
Hilt,  of  Counc.  of  Trent  by  F.  Paul.  p.  4.  Seckend.  Com. 
>Vpol.  p.  16. 

that 
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Pook  II.    that  this  difpute  among  the  Ecclcfiaftics  them- 
j,zo%      felves,  might  give  fome  check  to  the  exactions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  fecular  princes 
had  long,  though  without  fuccefs,  been  endea- 
vouring to  oppofe. 

Manycir-  Manv  zealous  champions  immediately  arofe 

oeavour  to  *  * 

confute         {;0  defend  opinions    on  which    the  wealth   and 

him.  r 

power  of  the  church  were  founded,  againft 
Luther's  attacks.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  thefes, 
Tetzel  publifhed  counter-thcfes  at  Francbrt  on 
the  Oder;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  Divine  of -Augf- 
burg,  endeavoured  to  refute  his  notions  -,  and 
Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  it. after  of  the  facred 
palace  and  Inquifitor-genera),  wrote  againft  him 
with  all  the  virulence  of  a  fcholaftick  difputant. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
controverfy,  did  little  fervice  to  their  caufe. 
Luther  attempted  to  combat  Indulgences  by 
arguments  founded  in  reafon,  or  derived  from 
fcripture;  they  produced  nothing  in  fupport  of 
them  but  the  fentiments  of  fchoolmen,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of 
Popes m.  The  decifion  of  judges  fo  partial  and 
interefted,  did  not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  began 
to  call  in  queftion  the  authority  even  of  thefe 
venerable  guides,  when  they  found  them  (land? 


05  F.  Paul,  p.  6.     Seckend,   p.  40.      Palavic.  p.  8. 


ing 
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ingin  direct  oppofuion  to  the  dilates  of  reafon, 
and  the  determinations  of  the  divine  lavvn.  * 

Mean- 

r  Seckend.   p. 30. 

*  Guicciardini  has  afterted  two  tilings  with  regard  to 
the  fnft  promulgation  of  Indulgences:  1.  That  Leo  be- 
llowed a  gifc  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  file  of  Indul- 
gences in  Saxony,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Germar.y, 
upon  his  filler  Magdalen,  the  wife  of  Francefcetto  Cibo, 
Guic.  lib.  13.  1 6 8-,  2.  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoefe  ec- 
clefiaitick,  who  had  been  bred  a  merchant,  and  dill  retained 
all  the  arts  of  that  prorefT;on,  was  appointed  by  her  to  col- 
Jed  the  money  which  fhojld  be  raifed,  F.  Paul  has  fol- 
lowed him  in  both  thefe  particulars,  and  adds,  that  the 
Auguftinians  in  Saxony  had  been  immemorially  employed 
in  preaching  Indulgences ;  but  that  Arcemboldo  and  his 
deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  committing  this  trull  to 
the  Dominicans,  had  made  their  bargain  with  Tetzel,  and 
that  Luther  was  prompted  at  firll  to  oppefe  Tetzel  and  his 
aflbciates,  by  a  defire  of  taking  revenge  for  this  injury  of- 
fered to  his  order.  F.  Paul,  p.  5.  Almofr.  all  the  hifto- 
rians  fmce  their  time,  popifh  as  well  as  proteftant,  have, 
without  examination,  admitted  thefe  afiertions  to  be  true 
upon  their  authority.  But  notwithstanding  the  concuning 
teilimony  of  two  authors  fo  eminent  both  for  exac~lnefs  and 
veracity,  we  may  obferve, 

1.  That  Felix  ContoTon,  who  fearched  the  pontifical 
archives  ofpurpofe,  could  not  find  this  pretended  grant  in 
any  of  thofe  regifters  where  it  mud  neceflarily  have  been 
recorded.  Palav.  p.  5. — 2.  That  the  profits  arifing  from 
Indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  adjacent  countries,  had  been 
granted  not  to  Magdalen,  but  to  Albert  archbiiriop  cF 
Mentz,  who  had  the  right  of  nominating  thofe  who  pub- 
lifhed  them.  Seek.  p.  12.  Luth.  Oper.  1.  praef.  p.  i. 
Palav.  p.  6. — 3.  That  Arcemboldo  never  had  concern  in  the 
publication   of  Indulgences    in    Saxony ;     his    diftrict  was 

Flanders 
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Meanwhile,  thefe  novelties  in  Luther's  dod- 
trines   which  interefled    all  Germany,    excited 
The  court      YhxIq  attention  and    no  alarm  in  the  court  of 

or  Rome  at 

firft  difre-      Rome.     Leo,  fond  of  elegant  and  refined  plea- 

garded  Lu-  .  °  r 

ther.  lures,  intent  upon  great  fchemes  of  policy,  a 

Flanders  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  Seek.  p.  14. 
Palav.  p.  6. — 4.  That  Luther  and  his  adherents  never 
mention  this  grant  of  Leo's  to  his  lifter,  though  a  circum- 
ftance  of  which  they  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant,  and 
which  they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  fupprefs. —  5. 
The  publication  of  Indulgences  in  Germany,  was  not  ufu- 
ally  committed  to  the  Auguftinians.  The  promulgation 
of  them  at  three  different  periods  under  Julius  II.  was 
granted  to  the  Francifcans ;  the  Dominicans  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  office  a  fhort  time  before  the  prefent 
period.  Palav.  p.  46. — 6.  The  promulgation  of  thofe  In- 
dulgences, which  firft  excited  Luther's  indignation,  was 
entrufted  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction  with 
the  guardian  of  the  Francifcans ;  but  the  latter  having  de- 
clined accepting  of  that  truft,  the  fole  right  became  vefted 
in  the  archhifhop.  Palav.  6.  Seek.  16,  17. — 7.  Luther 
was  not  inftigated  by  his  fuperiors  among  the  Auguftinians 
to  attack  the  Dominicans  their  rivals,  or  to  depreciate  In- 
dulgences becaufe  they  were  promulgated  by  them  ;  his 
oppofition  to  their  opinions  and  vices  proceeded  from  more 
laudable  motives.  Seek.  p.  15.  32.  Lutheri  Opera  I. 
p.  64.  6.  8.  A  diploma  of  Indulgences  is  publiflied  by  Herm. 
Vonder  Hardt,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  of 
the  guardian  of  the  Francifcans  is  retained  together  with 
that  of  the  archbifhop,  although  the  former  did  not  act. 
The  limits  of  the  country  to  which  their  commiflions  ex- 
tended, viz.  the  diocefes  of  Mertz,  Magdeburg,  Halber- 
ftadt,  and  the  territories  of  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh, 
are  mentioned  in  that  diploma.  Hill.  Literaria  Reformat. 
pars  iv.  p.  14* 

ftranger 
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ftranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to 
defpife  them,  regarded  with  the  utmoft  indif- 
ference the  operations  of  an  obfeure  Friar,  who, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  fcholaftick 
difputation  in  a  barbarous  ftyle.  Little  did  he 
apprehend,  or  Luther  himfelf  dream,  that  the 
effects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  fo  fatal  to  the 
papal  fee.  Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monaftick 
enmity  and  emulation,  and  feemed  inclined  not 
to  interpofe  in  the  conteft,  but  to  allow  the 
Auguftinians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about 
the  matter  with  their  ufual  animofity. 

The  folicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  ad-  Th«-Proct*fs 
verfaries,  exafperated  to  an  high  degree  by  the  ooinbilT/'* 
boldnefs  and  feverity  with  which  lie  animad- 
verted on  their  writings,  together  with  the  fur- 
prifing  progrefs  which  his   opinions    made  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  roufed  at  laft  the 
attention  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged 
Leo  to  take  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
church  againft:  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too 
ferious  to  be  defpifed.     For  this  end,  he  fum-  Ut  Is  fumj, 
moned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  fixty  ™onefr  act° 
days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and  *°me-  0 

"  '  July  1518. 

the  fame  Prierias  who  had  written  againft  him, 
whom  he  empowered  to  examine  his  doctrines, 
and  to  decide  concerning  them.  He  wrote,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  be- 

feeching 
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Book  !t  leeching  him  not  to  protect  a  man  whofe  here- 
to. tlc^  an^  prophane  tenets  were  fo  mocking  to 
pious  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  Provincial  01  the 
Auguftinians  to  check  by  his  authority  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought  dif- 
grace  upon  the  order  of  St,  Auguftine,  and  gave 
offence  and  difturbance  to  the  whole  church. 

The  Pope         From  the  drain  of  thefe  letters,  as  well  as 

empowers 

bis  legate      from   the  nomination  of  a  judge  fo  prejudiced 

fo  try  him  .       .  n         r 

inGermany.   and  partial  as  Pnerias,  Luther  eanly  faw  what 
fentence  he  might  expect  at  Rome.     He  dis- 
covered, for  that  reafon,  the  utmoft  folicitude, 
to  have  his  caule  tried  in  Germany,  and  before 
a  lefs  fufpected  tribunal.     The  profefTors  in  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  for  the  fafety 
of  a  man  who  did  fo    much  honour  to  their 
fociety,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  after  employing 
feveral  pretexts  to  excuie  Luther  from  appear- 
ing at  Rome,  intreated  Leo  to  commit  the  exa- 
mination  of  his  doctrines  to   fome  perfons  of 
learning  and  authority  in  Germany.     The  Elec- 
tor requefted  the  fame  thing  of  the  Pope's  legate 
at  the  diet  of  Augfburg;  and  as  Luther  him- 
felf,  who,  at  that  time,  was  fo  far  from  having 
any  intention  to  difclaim  the  papal  authority, 
that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  fmalleft  fuf- 
picion  concerning  its  divine  original,  had  written 
to  Leo  a  moft  fubmiflive  letter,  promifing  an 

un  refer  ved 
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unreferved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  Pope  Book  II. 
gratified  them  fo  far  as  to  empower  his  legate    "T^zoT 
in  Germany,   cardinal  Cajetan,  a   Dominican, 
eminent  for  fcholaftick  learning,  and  paffionately 
devoted  to  the  Roman  fee,  to  hear  and  determine 
the  caufe. 

Luther,  though  he  had  good  reafon  to  decline  Luther  ap- 
a  judge  chofen  among  his  avowed  adverfaries,  did  ^1^^ 
not  hefitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetan, 
and  having  obtained  the  Emperor's  fafe  con- 
duct, immediately  repaired  to  Augfburg.  The 
Cardinal  received  him  with  decent  refpecl,  and 
endeavoured  at  firft  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle 
treatment :  But  thinking  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  ftation  to  enter  into  any  formal  difpute 
with  a  perfon  of  fuch  inferior  rank,  he  required 
him,  by  virtue  of  the  apoilolick  powers  with 
which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which 
he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  Indulgences,  and 
the  nature  of  faith  *,  and  to  abftain,  for  the 
future,  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dan- 
gerous opinions.  Luther,  fully  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in 
the  belief  of  them  by  the  approbation  which 
they  had  met  with  among  perfons  confpicuous 
both  for  their  learning  and  piety,  was  furprized 
at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation,  before 
any  endeavours  were  ufed  to  convince  him  that 

Vol.  II.  K  he 
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Book  IT.  he  was   miftaken.     He  had   flattered  himfelf, 
Uj7'7'j  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 

Is  20* 

difpute,  with  a  prelate  of  fuch  diftinguifhed 
abilities,  he  would  be  able  to  remove  many  of 
thofe  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or 
malice  of  his  antagonifts  had  loaded  him;  but 
the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the  Cardinal 
affumed,  extinguifhed  at  once  all  hopes  of  this 
kind,  and  cut  off  every  profpect  of  advantage 
His  intrepid  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  of 
behaviour.  mind^  however>  djd  not  defert  him.  He  de- 
clared, with  the  utmoft  firmnefs,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  fafe  confeience,  renounce  opinions 
which  he  believed  to  be  true ;  nor  ihould  any 
consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do  what  would 
be  fo  bafe  in  itfelf,  and  fo  offenfive  to  God. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  continued  to  exprefs  no 
lefs  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority 
of  the  apoftolick  fee°;  he  fignificd  his  willing- 
nefs  to  fubmit  the  whole  controverfy  to  certain 
univerfities  which  he  named,  and  promifed 
neither  to  write  nor  to  preach  concerning  Indul- 
gences for  the  future,  provided  his  adverfaries 
were  likewife  enjoined  to  be  filent  with  refpeel: 
to  them p.  All  thefe  offers  Cajetan  disregarded 
or  rejected,  and  ftill  infilled  peremptorily  on  a 
fimple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenfures,  and  forbidding  him  to  appear 

•  Luth.  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  164,  ?  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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again  in  his   prefence,    unkfs  he  refolved  in-    -Book  If. 
ftantly   to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.       I520# 
This   haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, as  well  as  other  circumftances,  gave  Lu- 
ther's friends  iuch  ftrong  reafons  to  iufpecl:,  that 
even  the  Imperial  fafe-conduct  would   not    be 
able  to  protect  him  from  t!ie  legate's  power  and 
refentment,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  with- 
draw fecretly  from  Augfburg,  and  to  return  to 
his  own  country.     But  before  his   departure, 
according  to   a  form  of  which  there  had  been 
fome  examples,  he  prepared  a   folemn  appeal,  His  appeal 
irom  the  Pope,  ill-informed  at  that  time  concern- 
ing his  caufe,  to  the  Pope,  when  he  mould  re- 
ceive more  full  information  with  refpecl:  to  itq. 


Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  He  is  fup, 
and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to  f^ltfL 
the   Elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both  ;   of  Saxony, 
and  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace 
of  the   church,  or  the  authority  of  its   head, 
either  to  fend  that  feditious  monk  a  prifoner  to 
Rome,  or  to  banifh  him  out  of  his  territories. 
It  was  not  from  theological  confiderations  that 
Frederick  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther  j 
he  feems  to  have  been  much  a  ftranger  to  con- 
troverfies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little 

<J  Sleid.  Hift.   of  Reform,  p,  7,     Seckend,  p.  45.     Lutb. 
Oper.  i.   163. 
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Book  II.  intercfted  in  them.  His  protection  flowed  al- 
"7^7"  m°ft  entirely,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 
from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded  with 
great  fecrecy  and  caution.  He  had  neither  heard 
any  of  Luther's  difcourfes,  nor  read  any  of  his 
books -,  and  though  all  Germany  refounded  with 
his  fame,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into 
his  prefencer.  But  upon  this  demand  which 
the  Cardinal  made,  it  became  neceffary  to  throw 
off  fomewhat  of  his  former  referve.  He  had 
been  at  great  expence,  and  had  bellowed  much 
attention  on  founding  a  new  univerfity,  an  object 
of  confiderable  importance  to  every  German 
prince;  and  forefeeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the 
removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation  % 
he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with  many  pro- 
feffions  of  efteem  for  the  Cardinal,  as  well  as 
of  reverence  for  the  Pope,  not  only  declined 
complying  with  either  of  his  requefts,  but 
openly  difcovered  great  concern  for  Luther's 
iafety '.  •] 

- 
Motifs  or        The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  in- 
waduK!'*5    &fed  on  a  fimple  recantation,  gave  great  offence 
to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  fince 
been  cenfured  as  imprudent,  by  feveral  Popifh 
writers.     But  it  was  impofTible  for  the  legate  to 

*  Seckend.  p.  27.     Skid.  Hift.  p.  12.  *  Seckend. 

p.  59»  x  Sleid,  Hift.  p.  10.     Luth  Oper.  i.  172. 
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a£r.  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  BooK  *r* 
Luther  had  been  required  to  appear  at  Rome,  1520. 
were  fo  eager  to  difplay  their  zeal  againft  his 
errors,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  fixty  days  allowed  him  in  the  citation, 
they  had  already  condemned  him  as  an  here- 
ticku.  Leo  had,  in  feveral  of  his  brieves  and 
letters,  ftigmatized  him  as  a  child  of  iniquity, 
and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe.  No- 
thing lefs,  therefore,  than  a  recantation  could 
fave  the  honour  of  the  church,  whofe  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abandon  the  fmalleft  point  that  it 
has  eftablifhed,  and  which  is  even  precluded,  by 
its  preten (ions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in 
its  power  to  do  fo. 


Luther's  fltuation,  meanwhile,  was  fuch  as  Luther», 
would  have  filled  any  other  perfon  with  the  moft  Perilo.l!S 
difquieting  apprehenfions.  He  could  not  ex- 
pect that  a  prince  fo  prudent  and  cautious  as 
Frederick,  would,  on  his  account,  fet  at  defiance 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  the  papal 
power,  which  had  crufhed  fome  of  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  German  Emperors.  He  knew 
what  veneration  was  paid,  at  that  time,  to  eccle- 
flaftical  decifions ;  what  terrors  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
tres carried  along  with  them,  and  how  eafily 
thefe  might  intimidate  and  fhake  a  prince,  who 

uLuth.  Oper.  i,  161. 
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Book  II.  was  rather  his  protestor  from  policy,  than  his 
1520.  difciple  from  conviction.  If  he  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  profpect  of  any 
other  afylum,  and  mud  ftand  expofed  to  what- 
ever punifhment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his 
enemies  could  inflict.  Though  fenfible  of  his 
danger,  he  difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  timidity 
or  remifihefs,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his 
own  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  againft 
thofe  of  his  adverfaries  with  more  vehemence 
than  ever  \ 

He  appeals  But  as  every  flep  taken  by  the  court  of 
council.  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular  fentence  by 
which  he  had  been  fo  precipitately  declared  a 
heretick,  convinced  Luther  that  Leo  would  foon 
proceed  to  the  mod  violent  meafures  againft 
him,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  only  expedient  in 
his  power,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
papal  cenfures.  He  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil, which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  reprefentative 
of  the  catholick  church,  and  fuperior  in  power 
to  the  Pope,  who  being  a  fallible  man,  might 
err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  moft  perfect  of  his  prede-* 
cellors,  had  erred7. 


a  new  bull       IT  foon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed 

in  favour  of  1        •  •  /-    1 

indulgences,  rain  conjectures  concerning  the  intentions  of  the 

*  Seckend.  p.  59.     1  Sleid.  Hift.  12.    Luth.  Oper.  i.  179. 
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Romifh  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his 
appeal,  was  ifiued  by  the  Pope,  in  which  he  1^2Ct 
magnifies  the  virtue  and  efHcacy  of  Indulgences, 
in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cefTors  had  ventured  to  ufe  in  the  darkeft  ages; 
and  without  applying  fuch  pallhtives,  or  men- 
tioning fuch  conceflions,  as  the  juncture  feemed 
to  call  for,  he  required  all  Chriftians  to  aftenc 
to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  fubjected  thofe  who  mould 
hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to  the  hea- 
viefl  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which   MaximiH- 
they  confidered  as  an  unjuilifiable  effort  of  the  ™jd£"!L 
Pope  in  order  to  preferve  that  rich  branch  of  his   t0  Luther» 
revenue  which  arofe   from    Indulgences,    pro- 
duced little  effect.     But,  among  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  fuch  a  clear  decifion  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff  againft  him,  and  enforced  by  fuch 
dreadful  penalties,  muft  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  very  fatal  to  his  caufe ;  if  thefe 
had  not  been  prevented  in  a  great  meafure  by 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom   T 
both  his  principles  and  his  intereft  prompted  to  *5r9« 
fapport  the  authority  of  the  holy  fee.     In  con- 
fequence  of  this  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part 
of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws,  devolved  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and 

K  4  under 
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Book  II.  under  the  fhelter  of  his  friendly  adminiftration, 
"Y^q!"-  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his 
opinions  were  fufFered,  during  the  inter-regnum 
which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to  take  root 
in  different  places,  r*nd  to  grow  up  to  fome  de- 
gree of  ftrength  and  firmnefs.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  the  election  of  an  Emperor  was  a  point 
more  interefting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  con- 
troverfy,  which  he  did  not  underftand,  and  of 
which  he  could  notforefee  theconfequences,  he 
was  fo  extremely  folicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince 
of  fuch  confiderable  influence  in  the  electoral 
college  as  Frederick,  that  he  difcovered  a  great 
unwillingnefs  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft.  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  mod  cla- 
morous importunity. 

Surpenfum  To  thefe  political  views  of  the  Pope,  as  well 
ingVTgaUift  as  t0  nis  natural  averfion  from  fevere  meafures, 
Luther.  was  owjng  tne  fufpenfion  of  any  further  pro- 
ceedings againft  Luther  for  eighteen  months. 
Perpetual  negociations,  however,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  fome  amicable  ifTue,  were 
carried  on  during  that  fpace.  The  manner  in 
which  thefe  were  conducted  having  given  Luther 
many  opportunities  of  obferving  the  corruption 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  its  obftinacy  in  adher- 
ing to  eftablifhed  errors  •,  and  its  indifference 

about 
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about    truth,    however    clearly    propofed,    or    Book  II. 
ftrongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter  fome  doubts  Q^ 

with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  He  **p.n* 

D  o  *     *  to  call  in 

authority.    A  publickjdifputation  was  held  upon   queflionth«, 

*  *  .  *  papal  au- 

this  important  queftion  at  Leipfick,  between  thority. 
Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his  mod  learned  and 
formidable  antagonifts ;  but  it  was  as  fruitlefs 
and  indecifive  as  fuch  fcholaflick  combats  ufu- 
ally  prove.  Both  parties  boafted  of  having  ob- 
tained the  victory ;  both  were  confirmed  in  their 
own  opinions  ;  and  no  progrefs  was  made  to- 
wards deciding  the  point  in  controverfy  z. 


Nor  did  this  fpirit  of  mutiny  againil  the  doc-  Reforma- 
trines  and  ufurpations  of  the  Romilh  church  Snd. 
break  out  in  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  lefs 
fierce,  and  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes,  was 
made  upon  them  about  this  time  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Francifcans  being  entrufted  with  the 
promulgation  of  Indulgences  in  that  country, 
executed  their  commiflion  with  the  fame  indifcre- 
tion  and  rapacioufnefs,  which  had  rendered  the 
Dominicans  fo  odious  in  Germany.  They  pro- 
ceeded, neverthelefs,  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius, 
a  man  not  inferior  to  Luther  himfelf  in  zeal 
and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppofe  them  ;  and 
being  animated  with  a  republican  boldnefs,  and 

z  Luth.  Oper.  i.  199, 
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Book  II.  free  from  thofe  reftraints  which  fubjection  to 
K^^m^J  the  will  of  a  Prince  impofed  on  the  German  re- 
former,  he  advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid 
fteps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion*.  The  appearance  of  fuch  a 
vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  progrefs  which  he 
made,  was,  at  firft,  matter  of  great  joy  to  Lu- 
ther. On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  pro- 
nounced his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  affordecl 
great  caufe  of  triumph  to  his  adverfaries. 

Luther^  But  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  Luther  acquired 

^d  pro'      frem  VIgour  from  every  inftance  of  oppofuion  ; 
****■  and  pulhing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 

one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  lhake  the 
firmeft  foundations  on  which  the  wealth  or 
power  of  the  church  were  eftablifhed.  Leo 
came  at  lafl  to  be  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of 
reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain  \  feve- 
ral  prelates  of  great  wifdom  exclaimed  no  lefs 
than  Luther's  perfonal  adverfaries  againft  the 
Pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting  an 
incorrigible  heretick,  who  during  the  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  fubvert  every  thing  fa- 
cred  and  venerable,  ftill  to  remain  within  the 
bofom  of  the  church  ;  the  dignity  of  the  papal 
fee  rendered  the  moft  vigorous  proceedings  ne- 

a  Sleid.  Hitf,  22.    Seckend.  59. 
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ceflary  ;  the  new  Emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would    Book  II. 
fupport  its  authority;  nor  did  it  feem  probable  0 

that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  fo  far  forget 
his  ufual  caution,  as  to  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition 
to  their  united  power.  The  college  of  cardinals 
was  often  afTembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
fentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ableft 
canonifts  were  confulted  how  it  might  be  ex- 
prefled  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  laft,  Bull  of  ex- 
en  the  fifteenth  of  June,  one  thoufand  five  hun-  STj!i- 
dred  and  twenty,  the  bull,  fo  fatal  to  the  church  ^dagainft 
of  Rome,  was  ifTued.  Forty-one  propofitions, 
extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  con- 
demned as  heretical,  fcandalous,  and  offenfive 
to  pious  ears  ;  all  perfons  are  forbidden  to  read 
his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication ; 
fuch  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  cuftody,  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames  -,  he 
himfelf,  if  he  did  not,  within  fixty  days,  pub- 
lickly  recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  is 
pronounced  an  obftinate  heretick  ;  is  excommu- 
nicated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  his  flefh ;  and  all  fecular  Princes  are 
required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  fame  cen- 
fure,  to  feize  his  perfon,  that  he  might  be  pu- 
nifhed  as  his  crimes  deferved b. 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany,  ex-  The  effea 
cited  various  pafTions  in  different  places.    Lu-  GennLly, 

b  Palavic.  27.     Luth.  Oper.  i.  423. 
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Book  ir.  trier's  adverfaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and 
1520.  opinions  had  been  crufhed  at  once  by  fuch  a  de- 
cifive  blow.  His  followers,  whofe  reverence  for 
the  papal  authority  daily  diminiihed,  read  Leo's 
anathemas  with  more  indignation  than  terror. 
In  fome  cities,  the  people  violently  obftru&ed 
the  promulgation  of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the 
perfons  who  attempted  to  publifh  it  were  infult- 
ed,  and  the  bull  itfelf  torn  in  pieces,  and  trod- 
den under  foot c. 

and  upon  This  fentence,  which  he  had  for  fome  time 

Nov"';,  expected,  did  not  difconcert  or  intimidate  Luther, 
After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  coun- 
cil, he  publifhed  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  and  being  now  perfuaded  that 
Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injuf- 
tice  in  his  proceedings  againft  him,  he  boldly 
declared  the  Pope  to  be  that  man  of  fin,  or 
Anti-chrift,  whofe  appearance  is  foretold  in  the 
New  Teftament ;  he  declaimed  againft  his  ty- 
ranny and  ufurpations  with  greater  violence  than 
ever ;  he  exhorted  all  Chriftian  Princes  to  make 
off  fuch  an  ignominious  yoke ;  and  boafted  of 
his  own  happinefs  in  being  marked  out  as  the 
object  of  ecclefiaftical  indignation,  becaufe  he 
had  ventured  to  afiert  the  liberty  of  mankind. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  exprefiions  of  contempt 

c  Seckend.  p.  116. 
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for  the  papal  power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having, 
in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  reta- 
liation, alTembled  all  the  profeflbrs  andftudents 
in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  with  great 
pomp,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpecta- 
tors,  call  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  toge- 
ther with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames  •,  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  feveral 
cities  of  Germany.  The  manner  in  which  he 
juftified  this  action,  was  (till  more  ofFenfive  than 
the  action  itfelf.  Having  collected  from  the  ca- 
non lawfome  of  the  mod  extravagant  propofitions 
with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence 
of  the  Pope's  power,  as  well  as  the  fubordina- 
tion  of  all  fecular  jurifdiction  to  his  authority, 
he  publifhed  thefe  with  a  commentary,  pointing 
out  the  impiety  of  fuch  tenets,  and  their  evident 
tendency  to  fubvert  all  civil  government d. 


Such  was  the  progrefs  which  Luther   had  state  of  the 
made,  and  fuch  the  ftate  of  his  party,  when  ti<*n  when 
Charles  atrived  in  Germany.     No  fecular  Prince  S^u-*/ 
had  hitherto  embraced  Luther's  opinions;  no  Germany* 
change  in  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  worfhip  had 
been  introduced  ;  and  no  encroachments   had 
been  made  upon  the  poffeffions  or  jurifdiction  of 
the  clergy  5  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 

4  Luth,  Oper,  ii,  316, 
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Book  IT.  action ;  and  the  controverfy,  though  conducted 
1520.  with  great  heat  and  paffion  on  both  fides,  was  (till 
carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  thefes, 
difpntations,  and  replies.  A  deep  imprefiion, 
however,  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  thepeoplej 
their  reverence  for  ancient  inftitutions  and  doc- 
trines was  fnaken ;  and  the  materials  were  al- 
ready fcattered  which  kindled  into  the  combuf- 
tion  that  foon  fpread  over  all  Germany.  Stu- 
dents crowded  from  every  province  of  the  Empire 
to  Wittemberg;  and  under  Luther  himfelf,  Me- 
lanclhon,  Carloftadius,  and  other  matters,  then 
reckoned  eminent,  imbibed  opinions,  which,  on 
their  return,  they  propagated  among  their  coun- 
trymen, who  liftened  to  them  with  that  fond  at* 
tention,  which  truth,  when  accompanied  with 
novelty,  naturally  commands  % 

Refleaions        During  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfactions,  the 

upon  the 

condua  of    court  of  Rome,  though  under  the  direction  of 

the  court  of  .  ° 

Rome,  one  of  its  ableft  Pontiffs,  neither  formed  its 
fchemes  with  that  profound  fagacity,  nor  exe- 
cuted them  with  that  fteady  perfeverance,  which 
had  long  rendered  it  the  mod  perfect  model  of 
political  wifdom  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  When 
Luther  began  to  declaim  againfl  Indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before 
the  Pope*  by  adopting  one  of  which  the  attempt, 

*  Seckend.  59, 

it 
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k  is  probable,  might  have  been  crufhed,  and  by  Book  IL 
the  other  it  might  have  been  rendered  innocent.  l^20n 
If  Luther's  firft  departure  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  had  inftantly  drawn  upon  him  the 
weight  of  its  cenfures,  the  dread  of  thefe  might 
have  reftrained  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  pro- 
tecting him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  from 
liftening  to  his  difcourfes,  or  even  might  have 
overawed  Luther  himfelf ;  and  his  name,  like 
that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would 
now  have  been  known  to  the  world  only  for  his 
honeft  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romifh  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Pope  had  early  teftified  fome  dif- 
pleafure  with  the  vices  and  excefifes  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publifhing  Indul- 
gences ;  if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of 
controverted  points  in  difcourfes  addreffed  to  the 
people ;  if  he  bad  enjoined  the  difputants  on 
both  fides  to  be  filent ;  if  he  had  been  careful 
not  to  rifque  the  credit  of  the  church  by  defin- 
ing articles  which  had  hitherto  been  left  unde- 
termined,  Luther  would,  probably,  have  ftopt 
(hort  at  his  firft  difcoveries :  He  would  not  have 
been  forced  in  felf-defence  to  venture  upon  new 
ground,  and  the  whole  controverfy  might  pofli- 
bly  have  died  away  infenfibly  \  or  being  confined 
entirely  to  the  fchools,  might  have  been  carried 
on  with  asiittle  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity 
5  of 
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of  the  Romifh  church,  as  that  which  the  Fran* 
cifcans  maintain  with  the  Dominicans,  concern- 
ing the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between 
the  Janfenifts  and  Jefuits  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  grace.  But  Leo,  by  fluctuating  be- 
tween thefe  oppofite  fyflems,  and  by  embracing 
them  alternately,  defeated  the  effects  of  both. 
By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther 
was  exafperated,  but  not  reftrained.  By  a  mif- 
taken  exercife  of  lenity,  time  was  given  for  his 
opinions  to  fpread,  but  no  progrefs  made  to- 
wards reconciling  him  to  the  church  •,  and  even 
the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  at  ano- 
ther juncture  might  have  been  decifive,  was  de- 
layed fo  long,  that  it  became  at  laft  fcarcely  an 
object  of  terror. 


and  upon  Such  a  ferics  of  errors  in  the  meafures  of  a 
•f  Luther,  court,  feldom  chargeable  with  miftaking  its  own 
true  intereft,  is  not  more  aftonifhing  than  the 
wifdom  which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct. 
Though  a  perfect  ftranger  to  the  maxims  of 
human  prudence,  and  incapable,  from  the  im* 
petuofity  of  his  temper,  of  obferving  them,  he 
was  led  naturally  by  the  method  in  which  he 
made  his  difcoveries,  to  carry  on  his  operations 
in  a  manner  which  contributed  more  to  their  fuc- 
cefs,  than  if  every  ftep  he  took  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  moil  artful  policy.     At  the  time 

when 
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when  he  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  Tetzel,  he  was  BooK  ir* 
far  from  intending  that  reformation  which  he  ,52o. 
afterwards  effected ;  and  would  have  trembled 
with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  what  at  laft 
he  gloried  in  accomplifhing,  The  knowledge 
of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind,  all  at 
once,  by  any  fpecial  revelation;  he  acquired  it 
by  induflry  and  meditation,  and  his  progrefs,  of 
confequence,  was  gradual.  The  doctrines  of 
Popery  are  fo  clofely  connected,  that  the  expof- 
ing  of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to  the 
detection  of  others ;  and  all  the  parts  of  that 
artificial  fabrick  were  fo  linked  together,  that  the 
pulling  down  of  one  loofened  the  foundation 
of  the  reft,  and  rendered  it  more  eafy  to  over- 
turn them.  In  confuting  the  extravagant  tenets 
concerning  Indulgences,  he  was  obliged  to  in- 
quire into  the  true  caufe  of  our  juftification  and 
acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that, 
difcovered  to  him  by  degrees  the  inutility  of 
pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  vanity  of  rely- 
ing on  the  interceflion  of  faints  •,  the  impiety  of 
worfhipping  them  •,  the  abufes  of  auricular  con- 
feflion ;  and  the  imaginary  exiftence  of  purga- 
tory. The  detection  of  fo  many  errors,  led  him 
of  courfe  to  confider  the  character  of  the  clergy 
who  taught  them;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth, 
the  fevere  injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with 
the  intolerable  rigourofmonaftick  vows,  appeared 
Vol,  II.  L  to 
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Book  II.  t0  hjm  the  great  fources  of  their  corruption. 
1520,  From  thence,  it  was  but  one  Itep  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  divine  original  of  the  papal  power, 
which  authorized  and  Supported  fuch  a  fyilem 
of  errors.  As  the  unavoidable  refult  of  the 
whole,  he  dilclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
the  decifions  of  Schoolmen,  or  any  other  human 
authority,  and  appealed  to  the  word  of  God  as 
the  only  ftandard  of  theological  truth.  To  this 
gradual  progrefs  Luther  owed  his  SucceSs.  His 
hearers  were  not  mocked  at  firft  by  any  propo- 
sition too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  prejudices, 
or  too  remote  Srom  eftablifhed  opinions.  They 
were  conducted  inSenSibly  from  one  doctrine  to 
another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  his  difcoveries.  To  the  Same 
cauSe  was  owing  the  inattention,  and  even  indif- 
ferences with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's  firft 
proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon 
the  authority  of  the  church,  would  at  once  have 
drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its 
vengeance  •,  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts, 
as  he  continued  long  to  profefs  great  reSpect  for 
the  Pope,  and  made  repeated  offers  of  fubmif- 
Sion  to  his  decisions,  there  Seemed  to  be  no 
reaSon  for  apprehending  that  he  would  prove 
the  author  of  any  defperate  revolt;  and  he  was 
Suffered  to  proceed  Step  by  ftep,  in  undermin- 
ing the  conftitution  of  the  church,  until   the 

remedy 
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remedy  applied  at  lad  came  too  late  to  produce    Book  II. 
any  effect.  I520, 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  caufe  de-  An  inquiry 
rived  either  from  the  miftakes  of  his  adverfaries,   2Jj^he 
or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  fudden  pro-   *!?ich  ,con* 

o  *  .  i  tnbuied   to 

p-refs  and  firm  eftabli  foment  of   his    dodtrines,   the  Progrefs 
&  '   of  the  Re- 

mud  not  be  afcribed  to  thefe  alone.     The  fame  formation. 

corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he 
condemned,  had  been  attacked  long  before  his 
appearance.  The  fame  opinions  which  he  now 
propagated,  had  been  publiihed  in  different 
places,  and  were  fupported  by  the  fame  argu- 
ments. Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wick- 
liffin  the  fourteenth,  and  Hufs  in  the  fifteenth, 
had  inveighed  againd  the  errors  of  Popery  with 
great  boldnefs,  and  confuted  them  with  more 
ingenuity  and  learning  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  thofe  illiterate  ages  in  which  they 
flourifhed.  But  all  thefe  premature  attempts 
towards  a  reformation  proved  abortive.  Such 
feeble  lights,  incapable  of  difpelling  the  dark- 
nefs  which  then  covered  the  church,  were  loon 
extingujfhed  -,  and  though  t\\Q  doctrines  of  thefe 
pious  men  produced  fome  effects,  and  left  fome 
traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they 
were  neither  extenfive  nor  confiderable.  Many 
powerful  caufes  contributed  to  facilitate  Lu- 
ther's progrefs,  which  either  did   not  exift,  or 

L  2  did 
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Book  II.  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  their  days ; 

""T^zoT  anc^  ac  the  critical  and  mature  juncture  when 
he  appeared,  circumftances  of  every  kind  con- 
curred in  rendering  each  ftep  that  he  took  fuc- 

cefsful. 

The  long  The  long  and  fcandalous   fchifm  which  di- 

[bt,ffout°  vided  the  church,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
tecntb  cen-  fourteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  had  a  great  effecT:  in  diminifhing  the 
veneration  with  which  the  world  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or 
three  contending  Pontiffs  roaming  about  Europe 
at  a  time ;  fawning  on  the  Princes  whom  they 
wanted  to  gain ;  fqueezing  the  countries  which 
acknowledged  their  authority  ;  excommunica- 
ting their  rivals,  and  curfing  thofe  who  adhered 
to  themr  difcredited  their  pretenfions  to  infal- 
libility, and  expofed  both  their  perfons  and  their 
office  to  contempt.  The  laity,  to  whom  all 
parties  appealed,  came  to  learn  that  fome  right 
of  private  judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  ac- 
quired the  exercife  of  it  fo  far  as  to  chufe, 
among  thefe  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would 
pleafe  to  follow.  The  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Conftance  and  Bafil,  fpread  this  dif- 
refpect  for  the  Romifh  fee  ftill  wider,  and  by 
their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  defpofing  and 
electing  Popes,  taught  the  world  that  there  was 

in 
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in  the  church  a  jurifdi&ion  fuperior  even  to  the  BookIL 

papal  power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  "TT^o. 
be  fup  re  me. 


The  wound  given  on  that  occafion  to  the  Thepomi- 
papal  authority  was  fcarcely  healed  up,  when  Zander 
the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.   V{lu^  of 
both  able  princes,  but  deteftable  ecclefiafticks, 
raifed  new  fcandal  in  Chriftendom.     The  pro- 
fligate morals  of  the  former  in  private  life;  the 
fraud,  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  his  publick 
adminiftration,  place  him  on  a  level  with  thofe 
tyrants,  whole  deeds  are  the  greateft  reproach 
to  human  nature.    The  latter,  though  a  ftranger 
to  the  odious  paflions  which  prompted  his  pre- 
decefTor  to  commit  fo  many  unnatural  crimes, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  reftlefs  and  ungo- 
vernable ambition,  which  fcorned  all  confidera- 
tions  of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or   of  juftice, 
when    they   obftructed    the  execution    of    his 
fchemes.     It  was  hardly  poflible,  to  be  firmly 
perfuaded   that  the   infallible  knowledge  of  a 
religion,  whofe  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  depofited  in  the  breads  of  the 
impious  Alexander,  or  the  overbearing  Julius. 
The  opinion  of  thofe  who  exalted  the  authority 
of  a  council  above  that  of  the  Pope,  fpread 
wonderfully  under  their  pontificates :  And  as 
the  Emperor  and  French  Kings,  who  were  alter- 

L  3  nateiy 
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Book  II.  nately  engaged  in  hoitilities  with  thofe  active 
1520.  Pontiffs,  permitted  and  even  encouraged  their 
fubjecls  to  expofe  their  vices  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  invective,  and  ail  the  petulance  of  ridi- 
cule, men's  ears  being  accuftomed  to  thefe,  were 
not  mocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  dif- 
courfes  of  Luther  and  his  followers  concerning 
the  papal  dignity. 

Thcimmo-       Nor  were  fuch  excefTes  confined  to  the  head 

fa]  J 1 vfs  of 

the  cieigy.  of  the  church  alone.  Many  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  fecular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the 
younger  fons  of  noble  families,  who  had  afTumed 
the  ecclefiaftical  character  for  no  other  reafon 
but  that  they  found  in  the  church  ftations  of 
great  dignity  and  affluence,  were  accuftomed 
totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
indulged  themfelves  without  referve  in  all  the 
vices  to  which  great  wealth  and  idlenefs  natu- 
rally give  birth.  Though  the  inferior  clergy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from  imitating 
the  expenfive  luxury  of  their  fuperiors,  yet  grofs 
ignorance  and  low  debauchery  rendered  them 
as  contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious f.     The 

fevere 

f  The  corrupt  ftate  of  the  church  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  acknowledged  by  an  author,  who,  was  both  abun- 
dantly able  to  judge  concerning  this  matter,  and  who  was 
not  overforward  to  confefs  it.  fi  For  Tome  years  (fays 
Bellarmine)  before    the    Lutheran  and  Calviniftick  herefies 

were 
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fevere  and  unnatural  law  of  celibacy,  to  which  BoOK  H« 
both  were  equally  fubjecl:,  occafioned  fuch  irre-  1520. 
gularities,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  the 
concubinage  of  priefts  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy  fo 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  crimes  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and 
flagrant.  Long  before  the  fixteenth  century, 
many  authors  of  great  name  and  authority  give 
fuch  defcriptions  of  the  diffolute  morals  of  the 
clergy,  ^as  feem  almoft  incredible  in  the  prefent 
ageg.     The  voluptuous    lives  of  ecclefiafticks 

occafioned 

were  publifhed,  there  was  not  (as  contemporary  authors 
teftify)  any  feverity  in  ecclefiafiical  judicatories,  any  difci- 
pline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledge  of  facred  lite- 
rature, any  reverence  for  divine  things,  there  was  not  almoft 
any  religion  remaining.51  Bellarminus  Concio,  xxviii.  Oper. 
torn.  vi.  col.  296.  edit.  Colon.  1617.  apud  Gerdefii  Hilt. 
Evan.  Renovati,  vol.  i.  p.   25. 

2  Centum  Gravamina  Nationif.  German,  in  Fafciculo 
Rer.  expetend.  &  fugiendarum,  per  Ortuinum  Gratium, 
vol.  i.  361.  See  innumerable  paiTages  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  the  appendix,  or  fecond  volume,  publiflied  by  Edw. 
Brown.  See  alfo  Herm.  Vonder  H*rdt.  Hift,  Lit.  Reform, 
pars  iii.  and  the  vaft  colle&ions  of  Walchius  in  his  four 
volumes  of  Monumenta  medii  aevi.     Gotting.  1757. 

The  authors  I  have  quoted  enumerate  the  vices  of  the 
clergy.  When  they  ventured  upon  actions  manifeitly  cri- 
minal, we  may  conclude  that  they  would  be  lefs  fcrupulous 
with  refpedt  to  the  decorum  of  behaviour.  Accordingly 
their   neglect  of  the  decent  conduct    fuitable  to  their  pro- 

L  4  feffion, 
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Book  II.  occafioned  great  fcandal,  not  only  becaufe  their 
Ji2C#  manners  were  inconfiitent  with  their  facred  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  laity  being  accuflomed  to  fee 
feveral  of  them  raifed  from  the  loweft  ftations 
to  the  greateft  affluence,  did  not  fhew  the  fame 
indulgence  to  their  excefies,  as  to  thofe  of  per- 
fons  poflefTed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur; 
and  viewing  their  condition  with  more  envy, 
they  cenfured  their  crimes  with  greater  feverity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  Luther's  hearers,  than  the  violence  with 
which  he  exclaimed  againft  the  immoralities  of 
churchmen,  and  every  perfon  in  his  audience 
could,  from  his  own  obfervation,  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives. 

fcflion,  {eetns  to 'have  given  great  offence.  In  order  to  il- 
luftrate  this,  I  fha!l  tranfcribe  one  pa/fege,  becaufe  it  is 
taken  not  from  any  author  whofe  profe/Ted  purpofe  it  was 
to  defcribe  the  improper  conduct  of  the  clergy  j  and  who, 
from  prejudice  or  artifice,  may  be  fuppofed  to  aggravate 
the  charge  againft  them.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  1359,  exhorting 
him  to  reform  the  diforders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expre/Tes 
himfelf :  ■?  De  Chrifti  patrimonio,  ludos,  haftiludia  &  tor- 
neamenta  exercent ;  habitum  niiiitarem  cum  prsetextis  aureis 
&  argenteis  geftant,  &  calceos  militaresj  comam  &  barbam 
nutriunr,  &  nihil  quod  ad  vitam  &  ordinem  ecclefiaftkurrt 
fpeclat,  oftendunt.  Militaribus  fe  duntaxat  &  fecularibus 
aclibus,  vita  &  moribus,  in  fuae  falutis  difpendium,  &  ge- 
nerate populi  fcandalum,  immifcent."  Codex  Diploma- 
ticus  Anecdotorum,  per  Val,  Ferd.  Gudenum,  4to.  vol.  xii. 
p.  438. 

The 
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The  fcandal  of  thefe  crimes  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  facility  with  which  fuch  as  com-     T^ 
mitted  them  obtained  pardon.     In  all  the  Eu-  ^^ 
ropean  kingdoms,  the  impotence  of  the  civil  ™*£^ 
magiftrate,    under  forms  of  government    ex-  pardoned. 
tremely  irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necei- 
fary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  juftice,  and  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  compofition  pre- 
ferred by  law,  judges  were  accuftomed  to  remit 
farther  punifhment,  even  of  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes.     The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imi- 
tated this   practice,  and  by  a  prepofterous  ac- 
commodation of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted 
its  pardons  to  fuch  tranfgrefibrs  as  gave  a  fum 
of  money  in  order  to  purchafe  them.     As  the 
idea  of  a  compofition  for  crimes  was  then  fami- 
liar, this  ftrange  traffick  was  fo  far  from  mock- 
ing mankind,  that  it  foon  became  general  *,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  any  impofition  in  carrying 
it  on,  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  pub- 
limed  a  book,  containing  the  precife  fum  to  be 
exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  fin. 
A  deacon   guilty  of  murder  was  abfolved  for 
twenty  crowns.    A  bifhop  or  abbot  might  afTaf- 
finate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclefiaftick 
might  violate  his  vows  of  chaflity  even  with 
the   moft   aggravating  circumftances,  for   the 
third  part  of  that  fum.     Even  fuch  fhocking 

crimes, 
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Book  II.  crimes,  as  occur  feldorn  in  human  life,  and 
1-20.  perhaps  exid  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of 
a  cafuift,  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
When  a  more  regular  and  perfect  mode  of  dif- 
penfing  juftice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil 
courts,  the  practice  of  paying  a  compofition  for 
crimes  went  gradually  into  difufe  -,  and  mankind 
having  acquired  more  accurate  notions  concern- 
ing religion  and  morality,  the  conditions  on 
which  the  court  of  Rome  beftowed  its  pardons 
appeared  impious,  and  were  confidered  as  one 
great  fource  of  ecclefiaftical  corruption11. 

Theexorbi-       This   degeneracy    of  manners   among    the 

tan?  wealth  .  . 

of  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolerated,  perhaps,  with 
greater  indulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and 
power  had  not  enabled  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  opprefs  all  other  orders  of  men.  It  is  the 
genius  of  fuperftition,  fond  of  whatever  is  pom- 
pous or  grand,  to  fet  no  bounds  to  its  liberality 
towards  perfons  whom  it  efteems  facred,  and  to 
think  its  expreffions  of  regard  defective  unlefs 
it  hath  raifed  them  to  the  heighth  of  wealth 
and  authority.  Hence  flowed  the  extenfive 
revenues  and  jurifdiction  porTelTed  by  the  church 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  which  were 

h  Fafcicul.  Rer.  expet.  &  fug.  i.  355.  J.  G.  Schelhornii 
Amasnit.  Literar.  Francof.  1725,  vol.  ii.  369.  Diftion-  ds 
Bayle,  Artie.  Banck  &  Tuppius.  Taxa  Canceliar.  Romans, 
Edit.  Fiancof.  1051.  pafHrn. 
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become  intolerable  to  the  laity  from  whofe  un-  B°0K  #• 
difcerning  bounty  they  were  at  firft  derived.  ,-20% 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclefiaftical  op-  particularly 
preflion  had  fallen  with  fuch  peculiar  weight  on  lnGcrman>i 
the  Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  natu- 
rally exempt  from  lenity,  and  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  cuftoms,  more  inclinable  than  any  people 
in  Europe  to  liften  to  thofe  who  called  on  them 
to  afTert  their  liberty.  During  the  long  contefts 
between  the  Popes  and  Emperors  concerning 
the  right  of  inveftiture,  and  the  wars  which 
thefe  occafioned,  mod  of  the  confiderable  Ger- 
man ecclefiafticks  joined  the  papal  faction  -,  and 
while  engaged  in  rebellion  againft  the  head  of 
the  Empire,  they  feized  the  Imperial  revenues, 
and  ufurped  the  Imperial  jurifdidtion  within 
their  own  diocefes.  Upon  the  re-eftablilhment 
of  tranquillity,  they  itill  retained  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions,  as  if  by  the  length  of  an  unjuft  pofTeflion 
they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  The 
Emperors,  too  feeble  to  wrefl  them  out  of  their 
hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  clergy  fiefs  of 
thofe  vaft  territories,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the 
immunities  as  well  as  honours  which  belonged  to 
feudal  barons.  By  means  of  thefe,  many  bifhops 
and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  eccle- 
fiafticks, but  princes,  and    their  character  and 

manners 
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Book  II.    manners  partook  more  of  the  licence,  too  fre- 
152c.      quent   among  the   latter,  than  of  the  fanctity 
which  became  the  former  \ 

vhe»e  the  The  unfettled  flate  of  government  in  Ger- 
edagreat  many,  and  the  frequent  wars  to  which  that 
properly. e  country  was  expofed,  contributed  in  another 
manner  towards  aggrandizing  ecclefiafticks. 
The  only  property,  during  thofe  times  of  anar- 
chy, which  enjoyed  fecurity  from  the  oppreflion 
of  the  great,  or  the  ravages  of  war,  was  that 
which  belonged  to  the  church.  This  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  facred 
character  prevalent  in  thofe  ages,  but  to  afuper- 
flitious  dread  of  the  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  the  clergy  were  ready  to  pronounce 
againft  all  who  invaded  their  pofTeiTions.  Many 
obferving  this,  made  a  iurrender  of  their  lands 
to  ecclefiafticks,  and  confenting  to  hold  them  in 
fee  of  the  church,  obtained  as  its  vafTals  a  de- 
gree of  fafety,  which  without  this  device  they 
were  unable  to  procure.  By  fuch  an  increafe 
of  the  number  of  their  vafTals,  the  power  of 
ecclefiafticks  received  a  real  and  permanent  aug- 
mentation ;  and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the 
limited  tenures  common  in  thofe  ages,  often  re- 
turned to  the  perfons  on  whom  the  fief  depend- 

1  F.  Paul.  H  ftory  of  Ecclefiait.  Benefices,  p.  107. 
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ed,  confiderable  additions  were  made   in   this    Book  if, 
way  to  the  property  of  the  clergy  \  ,520 

The  folicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  The  vaft 
the  fafety  of  their  own  perfon$,  was  ftill  greater  munides^f 
than  that  which  they  difplayed  in  fecuring  their  Jyjjf**" 
porTefTions ;  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were 
ftill  more  fuccefsful.  As  they  were  confecrated 
to  the  prieftly  office  with  much  outward  folem- 
nity ;  were  diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind by  a  peculiar  garb  and  manner  of  life ; 
and  arrogated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Chriftians,  they 
naturally  became  the  objects  of  exceffive  vene- 
ration. As  a  fuperftitious  fpirit  fpread,  they 
were  regarded  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  fpecies  to 
the  profane  laity,  whom  it  would  be  impious  to 
try  by  the  fame  laws,  or  to  fubject  to  the  fame 
puni(hments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurif- 
diction,  granted  at  firft  to  ecclefiafticks,  as  a 
mark  of  refpect,  they  foon  claimed  as  a  point 
of  right.  This  valuable  immunity  of  the  prieft- 
hood  is  afferted,  not  only  in  the  decrees  of 
Popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in  the 
moft  ample  form  by  many  of  the  greater!  Em- 
perors '.     As  long  as  the  clerical  character  re- 

k  F.  Pan),  Hitl.   of  Ecclef.  Benef.  p,   65.    Boulaiavilliers, 
Eta:  de  France,  torn.  i.  169.  Lond.  1737. 

1  Goldafti  Conftitut.  Imperial  Francof.     16^3.    vol.    ji. 

93.  107. 
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mained,  the  perfon  of  an  ecclefiaftick  was  facredj 
and  unlefs  he  were  degraded  from  his  office, 
the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civil  judge  durft 
not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degra- 
dation was  lodged  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  the 
difficulty  and  expence  of  obtaining  fuch  a  kn* 
tence,  too  often  fecured  abfolute  impunity  to 
offenders.  Many  ailumed  the  clerical  character 
for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  it  might  fcreen 
thern  from  the  punifhment  which  their  actions 
deferved13.  The  German  nobles  complained 
loudly,  that  thefe  anointed  malefactors,  as  they 
call  them",  feldom  fuffered  capitally,  even  for 
the  moil  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their  indepen- 
dence on  the  civil  magiftrate  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  remonftrances  of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege 
equally  pernicious  to  fociety,  and  to  the  morals 
of  the  clergy. 

Their  en-        While  the  clergy  afTerted  the  privileges  of 
their  own  order  with  fo  much  zeal,  they  made 

ments  on  *  » 

thejurifdic.   continual  encroachments  upon  thofe  of  the  laky. 

tion   of  the  ■*■  J 

hiv-  All  caufes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  teftaments, 

toufury,  to  legitimacy  of  birth,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  concerned  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  fo  connected  with  religion,  that 
they  could  be  tried  only  in  the  fpiritual  courts. 

m  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xiii.  532.  n  Centum  Gra- 

vam.  §  31. 

Not 
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Not  fatisfied  with  this  ample  jurifdiction,  which  Book  II. 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  fubjects  which  give 
rife  to  litigation  among  men,  the  clergy,  with 
wonderful  induftry,  and  by  a  thoufand  inven- 
tions, endeavoured  to  draw  all  other  caufes  into 
their  own  courts0.  As  they  had  engroffed  the 
whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the 
fpi'ritual  judges  were  commonly  lb  far  fuperior 
in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  thofe  employed  in 
the  fccular  courts,  that  the  people  at  firft  fa- 
voured any  ftretch  that  was  made  to  bring  their 
affairs  under  the  cognizance  of  a  judicature,  on 
the  decifions  of  which  they  could  rely  with 
more  perfect  confidence.  Thus  the  intereft  of 
the  church,  and  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
concurring  to  elude  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  lay- 
magiftrate,  foon  reduced  it  almoft  to  nothing p. 
By  means  of  this,  vail  power  accrued  to  eccle- 
fiafticks,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
made  to  their  revenue  by  the  fnms  paid  in  thofe 
ages  to  fuch  as  adminiftered  juflice. 

The  penalty  by   which  the  fpiritual  courts   The  drea(!. 
enforced  their  fentences,  added  great  weight  and  i"V^,fa» 
terror  to  their  jurifdidion.     The  cenfure  of  ex-  ccnlj,5S- 
communication  was  inftituted  originally  fcr  pre- 
ferving  the  purity  of  the  church;  that  obftinate 

0  Giannone  Hift.  of  Naples,  book  xix.  §  3. 
f  Centum.  Giavam.  §  9,  $6>  6 

I  offenders, 
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Book  IT,  offenders,  whofe  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
~7^T"  were  a  reproach  to  Chriflianity,  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  fociety  of  the  faithful:  This,  eccle- 
fiafticks  did  not  fcrnple  to  convert  into  an  engine 
for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  inflicted 
it  on  the  moft  frivolous  occafions.  Whoever 
defpifed  any  of  their  decifions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadful 
cenfure,  which  not  only  excluded  them  from 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Chriftian^  but  deprived 
them  of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens^  and 
the  dread  of  this  rendered  even  the  moft  fierce 
and  turbulent  fpirits  obfequious  to  the  authority 
of  the  church. 

The  devices  Nor  did  the  clergy  negledl:  the  proper  me^ 
ticks  to  fe-  thods  of  preferving  the  wealth  and  power  which 
uf«rpations.  they  had  acquired  with  fuch  induftry  and  ad- 
drefs.  The  poflefTions  of  the  church,  being 
confecrated  to  God,  were  declared  to  be  unalien- 
able; fo  that  the  funds  of  a  fociety  which  was 
daily  gaining,  and  could  never  lofe,  grew  to 
be  immenfe.  In  Germany,  it  was  computed 
that  the  ecclefiafticks  had  got  into  their  hands 
more  than  one  half  of  the  national  property r. 
In  other  countries,  the  proportion  varied  ;  but 
the  mare  belonging  to  the  church  was  every 
where  prodigious.     Thefe  vaft  pofTeflions  were 

9  Centum  Gravam.    §34.        r  Centum  Gravam.  §28. 

not 
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not  fubjecl:  to  the  burdens  impofed  on  the  lands  Book  IT, 
of  the  laity.  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  ~7c2oT 
by  law  from  all  taxes  s ;  and  if,  on  any  extra- 
ordinary emergence,  ecclefiafticks  were  pleafed 
to  grant  fome  aid  towards  fupplying  the  publick 
exigencies,  this  was  confidered  as  a  free  gift 
flov/ing  from  their  own  generofity,  which  the 
civil  magiftrate  had  no  tide  to  demand,  far  lefs 
to  exact.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange  fole- 
cifm  in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had 
the  mortification  to  find  themfelves  loaded  with 
excefiive  impofitions,  becaufe  fuch  as  pofleffed 
the  greateft  property  were  freed  from  any  obli- 
gation to  fupport,  or  to  defend  the  ft  ate. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  The  Ger- 

'  '  man  eccle^ 

and  numerous  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  fiaft :Cis 
were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanick  reigncti* 
body,  they  would  have  reckoned  it  fome  miti- 
gation of  the  evil,  if  thefe  had  been  pofTerTed 
only  by  ecclefiafticks  redding  among  themfelves, 
who  would  have  been  lefs  apt  to  make  an  im- 
proper ufe  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercife  their 
rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldeft 
that  ever  human  ambition  fuggefted,  of  being 
fupreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Chriftian 
church ;  they,  by   their   profound  policy   and 

9  Centum  Gravam.    §  28,  Goldafti  Conft.  Imper.  ii.   79. 
108.  Pfeffel.  Hift.  du  Droit  Pobl.  350.  374, 

Vol.  II.  M  unwearied 
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Book  II.  unwearied  perfeverance,  by  their  addrefs  in 
j  -20t  availing  themfelves  of  every  circumftance  which 
occurred,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  fome  Princes,  of  the  necefiuies  of  others, 
and  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  at  length 
cftabliihed  their  pretentions,  in  oppofition  both 
to  the  intereft  and  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
Germany  was  the  country  which  thefe  eccle- 
fiaftical  fovereigns  governed  with  moft  abfolute 
authority.  They  excommunicated  and  depofed 
fome  cf  its  moft  Mutinous  Emperors,  and  ex- 
cited their  fubjecls,  their  minifters,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  againft  them.  Amidft 
thefe  contefts,  the  Popes  continually  extended 
their  own  immunities,  fpoiling  the  fecular  Prin- 
ces gradually  of  their  moft  valuable  prero- 
gatives, and  the  German  church  felt  all  the 
rigour  of  that  opprefiion  which  flows  from  fub- 
jeclion  to  foreign  dominion,  and  foreign  ex- 
actions. 

Nominated  The  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the 
Popes  ufurped  during  that  period  of  confufion, 
was  an  acquitition  of  great  importance,  and 
exalted  the  ecclefiaftical  power  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  temporal,  The  Emperors  and  other 
princes  of  Germany  had  long,  been  in  poficffion 
of  this  right,  which  ferved  to  increaie  both  their 
authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by  wrefting 
+  it 
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it  out  of  their  hands,  the  Popes  were  enabled 
to  fill  the  Empire  with  their  own  creatures; 
they  accuitomed  a  great  body  of  every  prince's 
fubjecls  to  depend  not  upon  him  but  upon  the 
i  Roman  fee;  they  bellowed  upon  ftrangers  the 
richeft  benefices  in  every  country,  and  drained 
their  wealth  to  fupply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign 
court.  Even  the  patience  of  the  moll  fuper- 
ftitious  ages  mutinied  under  fuch  opprefiion  • 
and  fo  loud  and  frequent  were  the  complaints 
and  murmurs  of  the  Germans,  that  the  Popes, 
afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  confented,  con- 
trary to  their  ufual  practice,  to  abate  fomewhat 
of  their  pretentions,  and  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  fuch  benefices  as 
happened  to  fall  vacant  during  fix  months  in 
the  year,  leaving  the  difpofal  of  the  remainder 
to  the  princes  and  other  legal  patrons  \ 

But  the  court  of  Rome  eafily  found  expe-  The  expe- 
dients for  eluding  an  agreement  which  put  fuch  t1€*\sf-\ 
reftraints  on  its  power.     The  practice  of  refer-   this  power 

A  ■  ■*  of  the  Pope: 

ving  certain  benefices  in  every  country  to  the  intfaauai 
Pope's  immediate  nomination,  which  had  been 
long  known,  and  often  complained  of,  was  ex- 
tended far  beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  Ail  the 
benefices  poiTefied  by  Cardinals,  or  any  of  the 

«  F.   Paul,  Hill,  of  Ecclef.  Benef.  204.     Gold.  Conftit. 
Jmper.  i.  4.08, 
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numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court ;  thofe 
held  by  perfons  who  happened  to  die  at  Rome, 
or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  on  their  journey 
to  or  from  it ;  thofe  which  became  vacant  by 
tranflation,  with  many  others,  were  included  in 
the  number  of  referved  benefices  -y  Julius  II.  and 
Leo,  ftretching  the  matter  to  the  utmoft,  often 
collated  to  benefices  where  the  right  of  referva- 
tion  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of  hav- 

* 

ing  mentally  referved  this  privilege  to  them- 
felves.  The  right  of  refervation,  however,  even 
with  this  extenfion,  had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  be  exercifed  only  where  the  benefice  was 
actually  vacant ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded, 
txpctlative  graces ,  or  mandates  nominating  a 
perfon  to  fucceed  to  a  benefice  upon  the  firft 
vacancy  that  fhould  happen,  were  brought  into 
ufe.  By  means  of  thefe,  Germany  was  filled 
with  perfons  depending  on  the  court  of  Rome, 
from  which  they  received  fuch  reveriionary 
grants  ;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  their  prerogatives  ;  the  rights  of  lay- 
patrons  were  pre-occupied,  and  rendered  almoft 
entirely  vain  \ 

°  Centum  Gravam.  §21.     Fafuc.  Rer.  Exp?f.  &c.  334. 
Gold.  Conit.   Imper.  i.  391.  404,  405.     F.  Paul,  Hill,  of 
Ecd.  Benef.  167.  199. 

The 
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The  manner   in  which  thefe  extraordinary    Eook  n. 
powers  were  exercifed,  rendered  them  (till  more    "TgloT 
odious  and  intolerable.     The  avarice  and  ex-  J?^j£ 
tortion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  were  become  ex-  Rome- 
ceflive  almoft  to  a  proverb.     The  fale  of  bene- 
fices was  fo  notorious,  that  no  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal,  or  to   difgnife   it.     Companies  of 
merchants   openly  purchafed  the   benefices  of 
different  diftricfbs  in  Germany  from  the  Pope's 
minifters,    and  retailed   them  at  an   advanced 
price  x.     Pious  men   beheld  with  deep  regret 
thefe  fimoniacal  tranfactions,  fo  unworthy  the 
minifters  of  a  chriflian  church  ;    while  politi- 
cians complained  of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
exportation  of  fo  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious 
traffick. 


le 


It  drained 


The  funis,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rom 
drew  by  its  dated  and  legal  impofitions  from  all  ot.her  ™un. 

J  or  tries  of  thei 

the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were  wealth, 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  is  not  ftrang;e  that 
Princes,  as  well  as  their  fubjecls,  murmured  at 
the  fmalleft  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecef- 
fary  or  illicit  means.  Every  ecclefiaflical  perfoq, 
upon  his  ad  million  to  his  benefice,  paid  annats^ 
or  one  year's  rent  of  his  living,  to  the  Pope ; 
and  as  that  tax  v/as  exacted  with  great  rigour, 
its  amount  was  prodigious.  To  this  muft  be 
added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  Popes 

-  * 

x  Fafcic.  Rer.  Expet.  i,  359. 
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Book  If.  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  together  with  the 
lr.20t  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecclefiaftical 
benefices,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  againft  the 
Turks,  feldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  from  the  whole,  the  vaft  proportion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  con- 
tinually to  Rome,  may  be  eftimated. 

The  united        Such  were  the  diiTolute  manners,  the  exor- 

effed  of  all  7 

tbefe  caufes.  bitant  wealth,  the  vaft  power  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy  before  the  Reformation  ;  fuch  theop- 
prefllve  rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  Popes 
had  eftablifhed  over  the  chriftian  world  -,  and 
fuch  the  fentiments  concerning  them  that  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  Nor  has  this  (ketch  been  copied 
from  the  controverlial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  difputation,  may  be  fufpected  of 
having  exaggerated  the  errors,  or  of  having  mif- 
reprefented  the  conduct  of  that  church  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn;  it  is  formed  upon  more  au- 
thentic evidence,  upon  the  memorials  and  re- 
monftrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enume- 
rating the  grievances  under  which  the  Empire 
groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the  redrefs  of  them. 
DifTatisf action  mud  have  rifen  to  a  great  height 
among  the  people,  when  thefe  grave  afTemblies 
exprefled  themielves  with  fuch  acrimony  ;  and  if 
they  demanded  the  abolition  of  thofe  enormities 
with  fo  much  vehemence,  the  people,  we  may  be 

allured, 
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allured,  uttered  their  fentiments  and  defires  in    Book  n. 
bolder  and  more  virulent  language.  ^T^o""* 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  making  off  the  Men  pre- 
yoke,  Luther  addreffed  himfelf  with  certainty  of  HHtu™' 
fuccefs.     As  thev  had  long  felt  its  weight,   and  ther'8°Pi' 
had  born  it  with,  impatience,  they  liftened  with 
joy   to  the  firft  propofal  for  procuring  deliver- 
ance.    Hence  proceeded    the   fond    and  ea^er 
reception  that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  fpread  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany.     Even  the  impetuofity  and  and'toj^e- 
fiercenefs  of  Luther's  fpirit,  his  confidence  in  f«as. 
afferting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  arrogance  as 
well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who 
differed   from   him,  which,  in  a^es   of  greater 
moderation  and  refinement,  have  been  reckoned 
defects  in  the  character  of  that  reformer,  did  not 
appear  exceffive  to  his   contemporaries,  whofe 
minds  were  ftongly  agitated  by  thofe  interefting 
controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had 
themfelves  endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny, 
and  feen  the  corruptions  in  the  church   againft 
which  he  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  grofs  fcur- 
rility  with  which  his  polemical  writings  are 
filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  he  fome- 
times  introduces  into  his  graved  difcourfes.  No 
difpute  was  managed  in  thofe  rude  times  with- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  former  j  and  the  lat- 

M  4  ter 
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Book  II.  ter  was  common,  even  on  the  mod  folemn  co 
Ir20#  cafions,  and  in  treating  the  moft  facredfubjects,, 
So  far  were  either  of  thefe  from  doing  hurt  to 
his  caufe,  that  invective  and  ridicule  had  fome 
effect,  as  well  as  mere  laudable  arguments,  in 
expofing  the  errors  of  popery,  and  in  determine 
ing  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Theeftea  Beside  all  theft  caufes  of  Luther's  rapid 
vention  of  progrefs,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  his  enter- 
fh^pwgreft  prize,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook 
fwmatiwu  n>  ne  reaPed  advantage  from  fome  foreign  anc} 
adventitious  circumftances,  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  fame 
courfe  had  enjoyed.  Among  thefe  may  be  rec- 
koned the  invention  of  the  art  of  printings 
about  half  a  century  before  his  time.  By  this 
fortunate  difcovery,  the  facility  of  acquiring  and 
of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully  in- 
creafed,  and  Luther's  books,  which  mud  other- 
wife  have  made  their  way  (lowly  and  with  un- 
certainty into  diftant  countries,  fpread  at  once 
all  over  Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by 
the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone  had  accefs 
to  books  before  that  invention  j  they  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who,  upon  this  appeal 
to  them  as  judges,  ventured  to  examine  and  to 
reject  many  doctrines,  which  they  had  formerly 
l>een  required  to  believe,  without  being  taught 

to  understand  them. 

■ 

The 
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1 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  fame  period,    Book  II. 
was  a  circumftance  extremely  friendly  to  the      lt.2Cm 
Reformation.     The  ftudy  of  the  ancient  Greek  £**  *• 
and  Roman  authors,  and  the  difcovery  of  that  learning, 
liberal  and  found  knowledge  which  they  con- 
tain, rouzed  the  human  mind  from  the  profound 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  funk  during  feve- 
ral  centuries.     Mankind  feem,  at  that  period,  to 
have  recovered  the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of 
thinking,  faculties  of  which  they  had  long  loft  the 
ufe  ;  and  fond  of  the  acquifition,  they  exercifed 
them   with  great   boldnefs   upon  all   fubjects. 
They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an  un- 
common path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion. 
Novelty  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  doctrine ;  and  inftead  of  being 
flartled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew 
afide,  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  eflablifhed 
errors,  the  genius  of  the   age  applauded  and 
aided  the  attempt.     Luther,  though  a  flranger 
to  elegance  in  tafte  or  compofition,  zealoufly 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature; 
and  fenfible  of  its  being  necefiary  in  ftudying 
the  fcriptures,  he  himfelf  had  acquired  consi- 
derable knowledge  both  in   the   Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.     Melancthon,  and  fome  other 
of  his  difciples,  were  eminent  proficients  in  the 
polite  arts ;  and  as  the  fame  barbarous  monks 
who  oppofed  the  introduction  of  learning  into 
7  Germany, 
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Germany,  let  themfelves  with  equal  fiercenefs 
againft  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared  the  o-ood 
reception  of  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
progrefs  which  the  former  had  made,  the  caufe 
of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
confidered  as   clofely  connected,  and,  in  every 
country,   had  the  fame  friends  and  the  fame  ene- 
mies.    This   enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on 
the  conteft  at  iirfl  with  great  fuperiority.     Eru- 
dition, induflry,  accuracy  of  fentiment,  purity 
of  ccrijpofition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  wholly 
on  their  fide,  and  triumphed  with  eafe  over  illi- 
terate monks,  whole  rude  arguments,  exprelfed 
in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  ftyle,  were  found 
infufEcient  for  the  defence  of  a  fyftem,   the  er- 
rors of  which,  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its 
later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been 
able  to  palliate. 


Luther  aid- 
«d  by  per 


That  bold  fpirit  of  inquiry,   which  the  revi- 

fons  who      va}  0f  learninof  excited  in  Europe,  was  fo  favour- 
did  not  wifh  °  l 

Jusfuccefs.  able  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided 
in  his  progrefs,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to 
embrace  his  doctrines,  by  perfons  who  did  not 
wifh  fuccefs  to  his  undertaking;.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ingenious  men  who  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  ancient  literature,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth,  though  they  had  no   intention,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  no  wi{h,  to  overturn  the  eftablifhed  Book  ir. 
lyftem  of  religion,  had  difcovered  the  abfurdity  I.20# 
of  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by  the 
church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  thofe  argu- 
ments, by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured 
to  defend  them.  Their  contempt  of  thefe  advo- 
cates for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  expofe  the  opinions  which  they  fupported, 
and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance  with  great  free- 
dom and  feverity.  By  this,  men  were  pre- 
pared for  the  more  ferious  attacks  made  upon 
them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both  for 
the  doctrines  and  perfons  againft  whom  he  in- 
veighed, was  confiderably  abated,  This  was 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Germany.  When  the 
firft  attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  tafte  for 
ancient  learningin  that  country,  theEcclefiafticks 
there,  who  were  ftill  more  ignorant  than  their 
brethren  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  fet  them- 
felves  to  oppofe  its  progrefs  with  more  active 
ze.al ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  fludies,  in  re- 
turn, attacked  them  with  greater  violence.  In 
the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
revivers  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome  are  ceniured  with  an 
acrimony  of  ftyle,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Lu- 
ther himfelf  y. 

y  Gerdefius  Hilt.  Evang.  Renov.  vol.  i.  p.  141.  157. 
Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  103.  Vonder  Hardt.  Hift.  Literar.  Re- 
form, parsii. 

From 
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Book  II.       From  the  fame  caufe  proceeded  the  frequent 

j-20#      flrictures  of  Erafmus  upon  the  errors  of  the 

particularly  cnurch    as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices 

Erafmus,  z  ° 

of  the  clergy.  His  reputation  and  authority 
were  fo  high  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with 
fuch  univerfal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  thefe 
deferves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  contributed  mod  confiderably  to- 
wards Luther's  fuccefs.  Erafmus,  having  been 
deflined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  Ecclefiaftical  literature,  applied 
himfelf  more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any 
of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His 
acute  judgment  and  vafl  erudition  enabled  him 
to  difcover  many  errors,  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  worfhip  of  the  Romifh  church.  Some  of 
thefe  he  confuted  with  great  folidity  of  reafon- 
jng,  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others  he  treated 
as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  againft  them 
that  irrefiftible  torrent  of  popular  and  fatirical 
wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command.  There  was 
fcarcely  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romifh 
church  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform, 
but  what  had  been  previoufly  animadverted  upon 
by  Erafmus,  and  had  afforded  him  fubject  either  of 
cenfure  or  of  raillery.  When  Luther  firft  began 
hi:  attack  upon  the  church,  Erafmus  feemed  to 
applaud  his  conduct  •,  he  courted  the  friendmip 
«f  feveral  of  his  difciples  and  patrons,  and  con- 
demned 
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demned  the  behaviour  and  fpirit  of  his  adver- 
saries z.  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  in-  '"77^ 
vei^hin^  acainft  the  fchool  divines,  as  the  teach- 
ers  of  a  fyftem  equally  unedifying  and  obfcure. 
He  joined  him  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  men  to  the  lludy  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  as  the  only  ftandard  of  religious  truth \ 

Various  circumilanccs,  however,  prevented 

Erafmus  from  holding  the   fame   courfe  with 

♦  ... 

Luther.     The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper; 

his  want  of  that  force  of  mind  which  alone  can 
prompt  a  man  to  afiume  the  character  of  a  re- 
former1^ his- excefiive  deference  for  peribns  in 
high  ftation  -,  his  dread  of  lofi'ng  the  penfions 
and  other  emoluments,  which  their  liberality 
had  conferred  upon  him  \  his  extreme  love  of 
peace,  and  hopes  of  reforming  abufes  gradually, 

z  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  40.  96. 

a  Vonder  Hardt.  Hiftor.  Literar.  Reform,  pars  i.  GerdeC 
Hill.  Evang.  Renov.  i.  147. 

b  Erafmus  himfelfis  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  this:- 
"  Luther,"  fays  he,  "  has  given  us  many  a  wholefome 
dodrine,  and  many  a  good  counfel.  I  wifii  he  had  not  de- 
feated the  effeft  of  them  by  intolerable  faults.  But  if  he 
had  written  every  thing  in  the  moft  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  fake  of  truths 
Every  man  hath  not  the  courage  requifite  to  make  a  mar- 
tyr ;  and  i  am  afraid,  that  if  I  were  put  to  tne  trial,  I 
ihouid  imitate  St.  Peter."  Epift,  E^afmi  in  Jortin's  Jv.fe  of 
Erafai.  vol.  i.  p.  273, 

and 
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Book  H.  and  by  gentle  methods;  all  concurred  in  deter- 
""7^7"  mining  him  not  only  to  reprefs  and  to  moderate 
the  zeal,  with  which  he  had  once  been  animated 
againft  the  errors  of  the  church c  \  but  to  afTume 
the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther 
and  his  opponents.  But  though  Erafmus  foon 
began  to  cenfure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous, and  was  at  lad  prevailed  upon  to 
write  againft  him,  he  mull,  neverthelefs,  be 
confidered  as  his  forerunner  and  auxiliary  in 
this  war  upon  the  church.  He  firft  fcattered 
the  feeds,  which  Luther  cherifhed  and  brought 
to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  cenfures 
prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives  and 
more  direct  attacks.  In  this  light  Erafmus  ap- 
peared to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Rom-ifh 
church  in  his  own  times A,  In  this  light  he 
mufr.  be  confidered  by  every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumftances 
which  combined  in  favouring  the  progrefs  of 
Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  refiftance 
of  his  adverfaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into 
any  difcufiion  of  the  theological  doctrines  of 
popery,  and  have  not  attempted  to  fhew  how 
repugnant  they  are  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriitianity, 

c  JortirTs  Life  of  Erafn>us, v  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

d  Vender  Hardt.  Hift.  Licerar.  Reform,  pars  i.  p.  2. 

and 
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and  how  deftitute  of  any  foundation  in  reafon, 
in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  "7^ 
primitive  church,  leaving  thofe  topicks  entirely 
to  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  to  whole  province 
they  peculiarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the 
effect  of  thefe  religious  confiderations  to  the 
influence  of  political  caufes,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  united  operation  of  both  on  the  human 
mind,  muft  have  been  fudden  and  irrefiftible. 
Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were 
too  near  perhaps  to  the  fcene,  or  too  deeply 
interefted  in  it,  to  trace  caufes  with  accuracy, 
or  to  examine  them  with  coolnefs,  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  opinions  fpread,  appeared  to  be  . 
fo  unaccountable,  that  fome  of  them  imputed 
it  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  pofition 
of  the  flars,  which  fcattered  the  fpirit  of  gid- 
dinefs  and  innovation  over  the  world  %  it  is 
evident,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  natural  effect  of  many  powerful  caufes  pre- 
pared by  peculiar  providence,  and  happily  con- 
fpiring  to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  inveftigate 
thefe  caufes,  and  to  throw  light  on  an  event  fo 
fingular   and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be 

deemed  an  unneceffary  digreflion. 1  return 

from  it  to  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory. 

The  Diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  delibera-   proceedings 
tions  with  that  flow  formality  peculiar  to  fuch  of  ™  Diet 

J    *  at    W  orms. 

e  Jovii  Hifloria,  tut,  1-53,  foj.  p.  134.  l511, 

affemblies. 
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Book  II.    affemblies.     Much  time  was  fpcnt  in  eftablifti- 

i"2i*  *n§  *~orne  regulati°ns  with  regard  to  the  internal 
police  of  the  Empire.  The  jurifdiction  of  the 
Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms 
of  its  proceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and 
regular.  A  council  of  regency  was  appointed 
to  afiift  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire  during  his  brother's  abfence ;  which, 
from  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  was  an 
event  that  might  be  frequently  expected f.  The 
Hate  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  confider- 
The  Empe-  atI0n«  There  were  not  wanting  fome  plaufible 
tor*s  views    reafons  which  might  have  induced  Charles  to 

ivith  regard  O 

to  Luther,  have  declared  himfelf  the  protector  of  Luther's 
caufe,  or  at  leaft  to  have  connived  at  its  pro- 
grefs.  If  he  had  porTefied  no  other  dominions 
but  thofe  which  belonged  to  him  in  Germany, 
and  no  other  crown  befides  the  Imperial,  he 
might  have  been  difpofed  perhaps  to  favour  a 
man,  who  afTerted  fo  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  for  which  the  Empire  had  ftruggled 
fo  long  with  the  Popes.  Rut  the  van:  and  dan- 
gerous fchemes  which  Francis  I.  was  forming 
againft  Charles,  made  it  necefTary  for  him  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more  extenfive 
than  thofe  which  would  have  fuited  a  German 

fPont.   Heuter.    Rer.  Auftr.    lib.  viii.    c.    u.    p.    195. 
•  Pfeffel  Abrcge  Chronol.  p.  598. 

prince  5 
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prince;  and  it  being  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  fecure  the  Pope's  friendship,  this  determined 
him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  feverity,  as  the 
rnoft  effectual  method  of  toothing  Leo  into  a 
concurrence  with  his  meafures.  His  eagernefs 
to  accomplish  this,  rendered  him  not  unwilling 
to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who 
infifted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  deli- 
beration, the  diet  ousht  to  condemn  a  man 
whom  the  Pope  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretick.  Such  an  abrupt 
manner  of  proceeding,  however,  being  deemed 
unprecedented  and  unjuft  by  the  members  of 
the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appear-  He  h  Aim. 

j     moned  to 

ing  in  perfon,  and  declaring  wnether  he  adhered  aiPear. 
or  not  to  thofe  opinions,  which  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  cenfures  of  the  church  g.  Not  only 
the  Emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whofe 
territories  he  had  to  pafs,  granted  him  a  fafe- 
conducl  •,  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  fame  March  ^ 
time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the 
diet,  and  renewing  his  promifes  of  protection 
from  any  injury  or  violence  h.  Luther  did  not 
hefitate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience, 
and  fet  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald 
who  had  brought  the  Emperor's  letter  and  fafe- 
condudt.  While  on  his  journey,  many  of  his 
friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Hufs,  under  fimilar 

2  P.  Mart.  E;.  722,  h  Luth.  Oper.  ii.  41 1. 

Vol.  II.  N  circum- 
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Book  IT.  circurnftances,  and  notwithstanding  the  fame 
"77z77"  Security  of  an  Imperial  fafe-conduct,  filled  with 
folicitude,  advifed  and  intreated  him  not  to  rufh 
wantonly  into  the  midft  of  danger.  But  Lu- 
ther, fuperior  to  fuch  terrors,  filenced  them 
with  this  reply,  "  I  am  lawfully  called,"  faid 
he,  tc  to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I 
go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houfes,  were 
there  combined  ap-ainft  me1." 


His  recep- 
tion  at 
Worms, 


The  man- 
ner of  bis 

ippearance. 


The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms, 
was  fuch  as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full 
reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love 
of  applaufe  had  been  the  principles  by  which 
he  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds  aflembled 
to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  Em- 
peror's publick  entry;  his  apartments  were  daily 
filled  with  princes  and  perfonages  of  the  higheft 
rankk,  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  refpect 
paid  to  thofe  who  poffefs  the  power  of  directing 
the  understanding  and  fentiments  of  other  men  ; 
an  homage,  more  fincere,  as  well  as  more  flat- 
tering, than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth 
or  condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance 
before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency, 
and  with  equal  firmnefs.     He  readily  acknow- 


*   Luth.  Oper.   ii.  412. 

k  Seckend.  156,     Luth.  Oper.  ii.  414. 
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fedged  an  excefs  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  BooK  *r» 
his  controversial  writings,  but  refufed  to  retract  1521. 
his  opinions  unlefs  he  were  convinced  of  their 
falfehood ;  or  to  confent  to  their  being  tried  by 
any  other  rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
him  to  depart  from  this  refolution,  fome  of  the 
ecclefiafticks  propofed  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  by  punifhing 
the  author  of  this  peftilent  herefy,    who  was  € 

now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church  at 
once  from  fuch  an  evil.  But  the  members'  of 
the  diet  refilling  to  expofe  the  German  integrity 
to  frefh  reproach  by  a  fecond  violation  of  pub- 
lick  faith  •,  and  Charles  being  no  lefs  unwilling 
to  bring  a  flam  upon  the  beginning  of  his  admi- 
niftration  by  fuch  an  ignominious  action,  Lu- 
ther was  permitted  to  depart  in  fafety ].  A  A  rU  a6# 
few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  a  fevere  edict  Edia 
was  publifhed  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by  agaififthIra» 
authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  ob- 
ftinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fubject  of  the 
Empire,  forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or 
protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in  feiz- 
ing  his  perfon  as  foon  as  the  term  fpecified  in  his 
fafe-conduct  was  expired  m. 

1  F.  Paul,  Hift.  ofCounc.  p.  13.     Seckend.  160. 
R  Gold,  Conft.  Imperial,  ii.  408. 
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But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable 
effect,    the  execution   of   it   being    prevented 
"nVconcS'!  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations  which 
t>e  at  wart-  the  commotions  in  Spain,    together  with   the 

durg.  m  . 

wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  created 
to  the  Emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  pre- 
caution employed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Luther's  faithful  patron.  As  Luther,  on  his 
return  from  Worms,  was  pafiing  near  Alten- 
ftein  in  Thuringia,  a  number  of  horfemen  in 
mafks  rufhed  fnddenly  out  of  a  wood,  where 
the  Ele&or  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him,  and  furrounding  his  company,  carried 
him,  after  difmifiing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wart- 
burg,  a  flrong  caftle  not  far  diftant.  There 
the  Elector  ordered  him  to  be  fupplied  with 
every  thing  neceffary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place 
of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until 
the  fury  of  the  prefent  ltorm  againft  him  began 
to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  fitua- 
tion  of  Europe.  In  this  folitude,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  months,  and  which  he  frequently 
called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  ifland 
to  which  the  apoftle  John  was  banifhed,  he 
exerted  his  ufual  vigour  and  induftry  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adver- 
faries,  publifhing  feveral  treatifes,  which  revived 
the  fpirit  of  his  followers,  aftonifhed  to  a  great 

degree, 
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degree,  and  difheartened  at  the  fudden  difap-    Book  II. 
pearance  of  their  leader.  2 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  con-  pfogrefSof 
tinned  to  gain  ground,  acquiring  the  afcendant  |j"f°?lrf" 
in  almofl  every  city  of  Saxony.     At  this  time, 
the  Auguftinians  of  Witteniberg,  with  the   ap- 
probation of  the  univerfity,  and  the  connivance 
of  the  Elector,  ventured    upon  the  firft  ftep 
towards  an  alteration  in  the  eftablifhed  forms  of 
publick  worfhip,  by  aboli(hing  the  celebration 
ofprivatemafTes,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well 
as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in  adminiftring  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  fupper. 

Whatever  confolation  the  courage  and  fuc-  Decreeof 
cefs  of  his  difciples,  or  the  progrefs  of  his  doc-  j£e™5J": 
trines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  condemning 
retreat,  he  there  received   information  of  two 
events,  which  confiderably  damped  his  joy,  as 
they  feemed  to  lay  infuperable  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  propagating  his  principles  in  the  two 
moll  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.     One  was, 
a  folemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  pub- 
lifhed  by   the   univerfity   of  Paris,    the  mod 
ancient,  and  at  that  time  the  mofl  refpeclable 
of  the  learned  focieties  in  Europe.     The  other 
was,  the  anfwer  written  to  his  book  concerning  Henryvm, 
the  Babylonifh   captivity    by  Henry  VJII.  of  TgS 

N  3  England,  them* 
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Enghnd.  That  young  monarch,  having  been 
educated  under  the  eye  of  a  fufpicious  father, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  bufi- 
nefs,  kept  him  occupied  in  the  ftudy  of  litera- 
ture, ftill  retained  a  greater  love  of  learnings 
and  ftronger  habits  of  application  to  it,  than 
are  common  among  Princes  of  fo  active  a  dif- 
pofition,  and  fuch  violent  paffions.  Being  am- 
bitious of  acquiring  glory  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Romifh  church,  and 
highly  exafperated  againft  Luther,  who  had 
treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  favourite  author, 
with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  exert  his  royal  authority  in  oppofing 
the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but  refolved  like- 
wife  to  combat  them  with  fcholaflick  weapons. 
With  this  view  he  published  his  treatife  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  which,  though  forgptten  at 
prefent,  as  books  of  controverfy  always  are, 
when  the  occafion  that  produced  them  is  paft, 
;s  not  deftitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and  acute- 
nefs,  and  was  reprefented  by  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers  to  be  a  work  of  fuch  wonderful  fcience 

■ 

and  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  lefs  above  other 
authors  in  merit,  than  he  was  diftingui  fried 
among  them  by  his  rank.  The  Pope,  to  whom 
it  was  prefented  with  the  greateft  formality  in 
full  confiftory,  fpoke  of  it  in  fuch  terms,  as  if 
it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate  infpiration  ; 

and 
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and  as  a  teflimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  BookIL 
for  his  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the      1521. 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  an  appellation 
which  Henry  foon  forfeited  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is 
flill  retained  by  his  fucceffors,  though  the  avowed 
enemies  of  thofe  opinions,  by  contending  for 
which  he  merited  that  honourable  diftinction. 
Luther,  who  was  not  overawed  either  by  the  Luther*** 
authority  of  the  Univerfity,  or  the   dignity  of  j^yt t0 
the  Monarch,  foon  publifhed  his  animadverfions 
on  both  inxa  ftyle  no  lefs  vehement  and  fevere, 
than    he   would    have  ufed  in   confuting  his 
meaneft   antagonifl.     This   indecent  boldnefs, 
inftead    of   mocking  his  contemporaries,    was 
confidered  by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  un- 
daunted fpirit.     A  controverfy  managed  by  dis- 
putants fo  illuftrious,  drew  more  general  atten- 
tion -,  and  fuch  was  the  contagion  of  the  fpirit 
of  innovation,  diffufed  through  Europe  in  that 
age,  and  fo  powerful  the  evidence  which  accom- 
panied the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  on  their 
firft  publication,  that,  in  fpite  both  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  powers  combined  againit  them, 
tney  daily  gained  converts  both  in  France  and 
in  England. 

How  defirous  foever  the  Emperor  might  be  state  of  af- 
to  put  a  ftop  to  Luther's  progrefs,  he  was  often 
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Took  II-  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
,52I,  thoughts  to  matters  ftill  more  interefting,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  A 
war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and 
Francis  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
in  Italy  ;  and  it  required  either  great  addrefs  to 
avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wife  precautions 
to  refill  it.  Every  circumftance,  at  that  junc- 
ture, inclined  Charles  to  prefer  the  former  mea- 
fure.  Spain  was  torn  with  inteftine  commo- 
tions. In  Italv,  he  had  not  hitherto  fecured 
the  afiiftance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low- 
Countries,  his  fubjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  of 
which  on  their  commerce  they  had  often  expe^ 
rienced.  From  thefe  confiderations,  as  well  as 
from  the  folicitude  of  Chievres,  during  his  whole 
administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  Emperor's  back- 
wardnefs  to  commence  hoftilities.  But  Francis 
and  (lis,  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  fame 
pacific  fpirit.  He  eafily  forefaw  that  concord 
could  not  long  fubfift,  where  intereft,  emula- 
tion, and  ambition  confpired  to  diffolve  it  •,  and 
he  poiTeffed  feveral  advantages  which  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  furprifing  his  rival,  and 
of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  him- 
felf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  The  French 
King's  dominions,  from  their  compact  fituation, 

from 
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from  their  fubjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  Book  If. 
the  genius  of  the  people,  fond  of  war,  and  "T^TrT 
attached  to  their  fovereign  by  every  tie  of  duty 
and  affection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or 
fudden  efforr,  than  the  larger  but  difunited  ter- 
ritories of  the  Emperor,  in  one  part  of  which 
the  people  were  in  arms  againft  his  minifters, 
and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more  limited  than 
that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  Henryvm. 
have  kept  down,  or  to  have  extinguifhed  this  Emperor, 
flame  on  its  flrft  appearance,  either  neglected  to 
exert  themfelves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and 
fpreading  it.  Henry  VIII.  though  he  affected 
to  afTume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  par- 
ties made  frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid 
afide  the  impartiality  which  fuited  that  character. 
Wolfey,  by  his  artifices,  had  eflranged  him  fo 
entirely  from  the  French  King,  that  he  fecretly 
fomented  the  difcord  which  he  ought  to  have 
compofed,  and  waited  only  for  fome  decent 
pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  the  Emperor's". 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  difcord  between  Leohefi- 

.  tates  be- 

the  Emperor  and  Francis  were  more  avowed,  twecn  the 
and  had  greater  influence.     Not  only  his  duty, 
as  the  common  father  of  Chriftendom,  but  his 

*  Herbert.  Fi4des's  Life  of  Wolfey,  258. 
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Book  II.  intereft  as  an  Italian  potentate,  called  upon  the 
1521.  P°Pe  t0  a(^  as  tne  guardian  of  the  publick  tran- 
quillity, and  to  avoid  any  meafure  that  might 
overturn  the  fyftem,  which  after  much  blood- 
fhed,  and  many  negociations,  was  now  efta- 
blifhed  in  Italy.  Accordingly  Leo,  who  inftantly 
difcerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  fcheme  upon  Charles's  promotion  to 
the  Imperial  dignity,  of  rendering  himfelf  the 
umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  foothing  them 
alternately,  while  he  entered  into  no  clofe  con- 
federacy with  either  •,  and  a  Pontiff  lefs  am- 
bitious and  enterprizing,  might  have  faved  Eu- 
rope from  many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this 
plan.  But  this  high-fpirited  prelate,  who  was 
ftill  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  paflionately  to 
diftinguifh  his  pontificate  by  fome  fplendid 
adion.  He  was  impatient  to  warn  away  the 
infamy  of  having  loft  Parma  and  Placentia,  the 
acquifition  of  which  reflected  fo  much  luflre  on 
the  adminiftration  of  his  predeceflbr  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians 
in  that  age,  the  dominion  which  the  Tranfal- 
pine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arro- 
gance, denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations, 
had  attained  in  Italy.  He  flattered  himfelf, 
that  after  aflifling  the  one  monarch  to  drip  the 
other  of  his  pofleflions  in  that  country,  he 
might  find  means  of  driving  out  the  victor  in 

his 
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his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  reftoring  Book  II. 
Italy  to  the  liberty  and  happinefs  which  it  en-  t  ^ 
joyed  before  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  when 
every  ftate  was  governed  by  its  native  princes, 
or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted  with  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  feem,  it  was  the  favourite  object 
of  almoft  every  Italian  eminent  for  genius  or 
enterprize  during  great  part  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  fuperior 
fkill  in  the  artifices  and  refiaements  of  negocia- 
tion,  they  fhould  be  able  to  baffle  the  efforts 
of  nations,  ruder  indeed  than  themfelves,  but 
much  more  powerful  and  warlike.  So  alluring 
was  the  profpect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  and 
his  fondnefs  for  the  pleafures  of  a  refined  and 
luxurious  eafe,  he  haftened  to  difturb  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  to  plunge  himfelf  in  a  danger- 
ous war,  with  an  impetuofity  fcarcely  inferior 
$0  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius®. 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  chufe 
which  of  the  monarchs  he  would  take  for  his 
confederate  againft  the  other.  Both  of  them 
courted  his  friendihip^  he  wavered  for  fome 
time  between  them,  and  at  firli  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Francis.     The  object  of  this  treaty 

9  GaiC.  lib.  xiv.  p.  173. 
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Book  IT.   was  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  which  the  confede- 
T?zi7    rates  agreed  to  divide  between  them.  The  Pope* 
it  is  probable,  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  brific 
and  active  fpirit  of  Francis,  feconded  by  the 
fame  qualities  in  his  fubjecls,  would  get  the  ftart 
of  the  flow  and  wary  councils  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  they  might  over-run  with  eafe  this  de- 
tached portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  pjovided 
for  defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  in- 
vader.    But  whether  the  French  King,  by  dis- 
covering too  openly  his  fufpicions  of  Leo's  fln- 
cerity,  difappointed  thefe  hopes  -,  whether  the 
treaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  Pope's,  to  Cover 
the  more  ferious  negociations  which  he  was  car- 
rying on  with   Charles;    whether  he  was  en- 
ticed by  the  profpecl  of  reaping  greater  advan- 
tages from  an  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whe- 
ther he  v/as  Toothed  by  the  zeal  which  Charles 
,  had  manifefted  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in 
Conclude?  3  condemning  Luther  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  foon 
Quale*.       deferted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  of 
friendfhip,  though  with  great   fecrecy,  to  the 
Emperor  p.     Don  John  Manuel,  the  fame  man 
who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whofe 
addrefs  had  diiconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  fchemes, 
having  been  delivered,  upon  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  from  the  prifon  to  which  he  had  been 
confined,  was  now  the  Imperial  ambaflador  at 

'Guic. lib.xiv.p,  175,     Men>.  de  Bell  >y}  far,  1573.  p-  24. 
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Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving  this  fa-  BoOK  lr- 
vourable  difpofition  in  the  Pope  to  his  matter's  l_i 
advantage*1.  To  him  the  conduct  of  this  nego- 
ciation  was  entirely  committed;  and  being  care- 
fully concealed  from  Chievres,  whofe  averfion 
from  a  war  with  France  would  have  prompted 
him  to  retard  or  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between 
the  Pope  and  Emperor  was  quickly  conclu-  MayS< 
ded  \  The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which 
proved  the  foundation  of  Charles's  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor  mould 
join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the 
Milanefe,  the  pofTeflion  of  which  fhould  be 
granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  a  fon  of  Ludovico 
the  Moor,  who  had  refided  at  Trent  fince  the 
time  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  difpof- 
feifed  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  King ; 
that  Parma  and  Placentia  mould  be  reflored  to 
the  church ;  that  the  Emperor  mould  aflift  the 
Pope  in  conquering  Ferrara ;  that  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Holy  See  mould  be  increafed  \  that  the  Emperor 
mould  take  the  family  of  Medici  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  that  he  fhould  grant  to  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name  a  penfion  of  ten  thoufand  ducats  upon 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Toledo  \  and  fettle  lands 

1  Jovii  Vita  Leonis,  lib.  iv.  p.  89.  rGuic.  I.   xiv, 

181.     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  24.     Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom, 
torn.  iv.  fuppl.  p.  96. 

in 
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Book  II.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  fame  value 
j  upon  Alexander  the  natural  fon  of  Lorenzo  de 

Medici. 


Death  of 
Chievres, 
the  Empe- 
ror's favou- 
rite and 
minifter, 


The  tranfacting  an  affair  of  fuch  moment 
without  his  participation,  appeared  to  Chievres 
fo  decifive  a  proof  of  his  having  loft  the  afcen- 
dant  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the 
mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his  chagrin  on  this  ac- 
count, added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed  on  taking  a  view  of  the  many 
and  unavoidable  calamities  attending  a  war 
againft  France,  is  faid  to  have  fliortened  his 
days  \  But  though  this,  perhaps,  may  be  only 
the  conjecture  of  hiftorians,  fond  of  attributing 
every  thing  that  befals  illuftrious  perfonages  to 
extraordinary  caufes,  and  of  afcribing  even  their 
difeafes  and  death  to  the  effect  of  political  paf- 
fions,  which  are  more  apt  to  diflurb  the  enjoyment 
than  to  abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain 
that  his  death  at  this  critical  juncture  extinguifhed 
all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France :. 
This  event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  mini- 
fter,  to  whofe  authority  he  had  been  accuftomed 
from  his  infancy  to  fubmit  with  fuch  implicit 
deference,  as  checked  and  deprelTed  his  genius, 
and  retained  him  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage,  unbe- 


s  Belcarii  Comment,  de  reb.  Gallic.  483. 

x  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Auftriac.  lib.  viii.  c.  11.  p.  197. 
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coming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank  •,  but  this  Book  ir. 
reftraint  being  removed,  the  native  powers  of 
his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  themfelves, 
and  he  began  to  difplay  fuch  great  talents,  both 
in  council  and  in  execution,  as  exceeded  the 
hopes  of  his  contemporaries  u,  and  command  the 
admiration  of  pofterity. 


While  the  Pope  and  Emperor  were  pre-  commence- 
paring,  in  confequence  of  their  fecret  alliance,  Sikies 
to  attack  Milan,  hoftilities  commenced  in  ano-  inNArarrc« 
ther  quarter.  The  children  of  John  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  having  often  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  and  Charles  having  as 
often  eluded  their  requeils  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thought  himfelf  authorized  by 
that  treaty  to  aflift  the  exiled  family.  The 
juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  fuch 
an  enterprize.  Charles  was  at  a  diftance  from 
that  part  of  his  dominions  ;  the  troops  ufually 
Rationed  there,  had  been  called  away  to  quell 
the  commotions  in  Spain ;  the  Spanifh  male- 
contents  warmly  folicited  him  to  invade  Na- 
varre x,  in  which  a  confiderable  faction  was  ready 
to  declare  for  the  defendants  of  their  ancient 
monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
poflible,  giving   offence   to  the  Emperor,    or 

■  P.  Mart.  Ep.  735,  *  P.  Mart.  Ep.  jzu 
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the  French, 
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Book  II.  King  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces  to  be 
levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d'Albret.  The 
conduct  of  thefe  troops  was  committed  to  An- 
drew de  Foix,  de  l'Efparre,  a  young  nobleman, 
whom  his  near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  King 
whofe  battles  he  was  to  fight,  and  what  was  Hill 
more  powerful,  the  intereft  of  his  fitter,  madame 
de  Chateaubriand,  Francis's  favourite  miflrefs, 

Progress  of  recommended  to  that  important  truft,  for  which 
he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as 
there  Was  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him, 
he  became  matter,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any 
obftruction  but  from  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna. 
The  additional  works  to  this  fonrefs,  begun  by 
Ximenes,  were  ttill  unfinifhed  ;  nor  would  its 
flight  refiftance  have  deferved  notice,  if  Ignatio 
Loyola,  a  Bifcayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangeroufly  wounded  in  its  defence.  During 
the  progrefs  of  a  lingering  cure,  Loyola  hap- 
pened  to  have  no  other  amufement  than  what 
he  found  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  faints  : 
The  effect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthu- 
fiaftic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  infpire 
him  with  fuch  a  defire  of  emulating  the  glory 
of  thefe  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romifh  church, 
as  led  him  into  the  wildeft  and  moil  extravagant 
adventures,  which  terminated  at  laft  in  inftitut- 
ing  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  the  moft  political  and 

beft 
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beft  regulated  of  all  the  monaftick  orders,  and 
from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advan- 
tages, and  received  greater  hurt,  than  from  any 
other  of  thefe  religious  fraternities. 
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If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  L'Ef-  They  enter 
parre  had  been  fatisfied  with  taking  proper  pre-  Cafhle* 
cautions  for  fecuring  his  conqueft,  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre  might  dill  have  remained  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
title.     But,  pufhed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encouraged  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be 
dazzled  with  fuccefs,  he  ventured  to  pafs  the 
confines  of  Navarre,  and  to   lay  fiege  to  Lo~ 
grogno>  a  fmall  town  in  Caftile.     This  rouzed 
the  Caftilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and 
the  difTenfions   in  that  kingdom   being  almoft 
compoied,  both  parties  exerted  themfelves  with 
emulation  in  defence  of  their  country  -,  the  one, 
that  it  might  efface  the  memory  of  paft  mifcon- 
duct  by  its  prefent  zeal;  the  other,  that  it  might 
add  to  the  merit  of  having  fubdued  the  Empe- 
ror's rebellious  fubjects,  that  of  repulfing  his 
foreign  enemies.     The  fudden  advance  of  their 
troops,  together  with  the  gallant  defence  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged   the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  ram  enterprize. 
The  Spanilh  army,  which  increafed  every  day, 
harafTmg  him  during .  his  retreat,  he,  inftead  of 
Vql.IL  O  taking 
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Book II.  taking  fhelter  under  the  cannon  of  Pampeluna, 
ic2i.  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  fome  troops  which  were 
marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
though  far,  fuperior  to  him  in  number,  with 
great  impetuofity,  but  with  fo  little  conduct, 
that  his  forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himfelf, 
together  with  his  principal  officers,  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  Spain  recovered  porTeiTion  of  Na- 
varre in  ftill  fhorter  time  than  the  French  had 
fpent  in  the  conquerl  of  it7. 


They  are 
defeated, 
and  driven 
out  of  Na- 
varre, 


Koflilitifs 
begun   in 
the  Low 
Countries. 


While  Francis  endeavoured  to  juflify  his 
invafion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the 
name  of  Henry  D'Albret,  he  had  recourfe  to  an 
artifice  much  of  the  fame  kind,  in  attacking  an- 
other part  of  the  Emperor's  territories.  Robert 
de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  fmall  but  independent 
territory  of  Bouillon,  fituated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  having  aban- 
doned Charles's  fervice  on  account  of  an  en- 
croachment which  the  Aulick  council  had  made 
on  his  jurifdi&ion,  and  having  thrown  himfelf 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  eafily  perfuaded, 
in  the  heat  of  his  refentment,  to  fend  a  herald  to 
Worms,  and  to  declare  war  againft  the  Emperor 
in  form.  Such  extravagant  infolence  in  a  petty 
prince  furprized  Charles,  and  appeared  to  him 
a  certain  proof  of  his  having  received  promifes 
of  powerful  fupport  from  the  French   King. 

y  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  21.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  726, 
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The  juftnefs  of  this  conclufion  foon  became 
evident.  Robert  entered  Luxembourg  with 
troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  King's  conni- 
vance, though  feemingly  in  contradiction  to  his 
orders,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
laid  fiege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  com- 
plained loudly,  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  peace 
fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  fum- 
moned  Henry  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  London  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  eighteen,  to  turn  his  arms  againfl: 
Francis  as  the  firft  aggrelfor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  anfwerable  for  Robert's  conduct, 
whofe  army  fought  under  his  own  ftandards, 
and  in  his  own  quarrel;  and  affirmed,  that,  con- 
trary to  an  exprefs  prohibition,  he  had  feduced 
fome  fubjects  of  France  into  his  fervice;  but 
Henry  paid  fo  little  regard  to  this  evafion,  that 
the  French  King,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince 
whom  he  (till  hoped  to  gain,  commanded  De  la 
Mark  to  difband  his  troops2. 

The  Emperor,  mean  while,  was  aflembling 
an  army  to  chaftife  Robert's  infolence.  Twenty 
thoufand  men,  under  the  count  of  NafTau,  in- 
vaded his  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days 
became  matters  of  every  place  in  them  but  Sedan. 
After  making  him  feel  fo  fenfibly  the  weight  of 

z  Mem.  de  Bcllay,  p.  22,   Sec.    Mem.  de  Fleurange?,  p. 
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Book  II.  his  matter's  indignation,  NafTau  advanced  to- 
,.,, .  wards  the  frontiers  of  France;  and  Charles 
knowing  that  he  might  prefume  (6  far  on  Henry's 
partiality  in  his  favour,  as  not  to  be  over-awed 
by  the  lame  fears  which  had  retrained  Francis, 
ordered  his  general  to  befieo-e  Moufon.  The 
cowardice  of  the  garrifon  having  obliged  the  go- 
vernor  to   furrender  almoft   without  refiftance, 

siege  of     NafTau  inverted  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time 

Mezieres 

by  <he  im-    of  no  confiderable  irrength,  but  fo  advantage- 
oufly  fituated,  that  by  getting  pofiefiion  of  it, 
the   Imperial  army  might  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Champagne,    in  which  there  was 
hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obflructing  its 
progrefs.     Happily   for   France,    its  monarch, 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortrefs,  and 
of  the  danger  to  which    it  was  expofed,  com- 
mitted  the  defence  of  it  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
diftinguifhed  among  his  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  Knight  without  fear,  and  with- 
out reproach*.  This  man,  whofe  prowefs  in  com- 
bat, whofe  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
lantry, bear  a  nearer  refemblance,  than  any  thing 
recorded  in  hiftory,  to  the  character  afcribed  to 
the  heroes  of  chivalry,  pofTefTed  all  the  talents 
which  form  a   great   general.     Thefe  he   had 
many  occafions  of  exerting  in  the.  defence  of 
Mezieres  •,  partly   by  his  valour,  partly  by  his 
conduct,  he  protracted  the  fiegeto  a  great  length, 


*  Oeuvres  de  Brantome,  torn.  vi.  114. 

and 
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and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperialifts  to  raife 
it,  with  infamy  and  lofsb.  Francis,  at  the  head  ',  "2 i7 
of  a  numerous  army,  foon  retook  Moufon,  and  raifed# 
entering  the  Low  Countries,  made  feveral  con- 
quefts  of  fmall  importance.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valenciennes,  through  an  excefs  of  cau- 
tion, an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be  often 
charged,  he  loft  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off 
the  whole  Imperial  armyc-,  and  what  was  dill 
of  more  confequence,  he  difgufted  the  conftable 
Bourbon,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to 
the  duke  D'Alencon,  though  this  poftof  honour 
belonged  to  Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of  his 
office. 

During  thefe  operations  in  the  field,  a  con-     Auguft. 
grefs  was  held  at  Calais  under  the  mediation  of  Calais,  un- 
Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differences  to  Nation  oT" 
an  amicable  iffue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  Ene,and* 
mediator  had  correfponded  in  any  degree  to  his 
profeflions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  pro- 
ducing fomc  good  effect.    Henry  committed  the 
fole  management  of  the  negociation,  with  unli- 
mited powers,  to  Woliey  ;  and  this  choice  atone 
was  fufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.  That 
prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  papal  crown,  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ready  to  facri- 
fice  every  thing  in  order  to  gain  the  Emperor** 

*  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  25,  &c. 

*  P.  Mart.  Ep.  747.     Mem.de  Bellay,  35. 
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Book  II.  intereft,  was  fo  little  able  to  conceal  his  par* 
ic2i.  tiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  tem- 
per, he  woujd  have  declined  his  mediation. 
Much  time  was  fpent  in  inquiring  who  had  be- 
gun hoftilities,  which  Wolfey  affected  to  repre- 
fent  as  the  principal  point  \  and  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  to  juftify, 
by  the  treaty  of  London,  any  alliance  into  which 

without  any  hjs  mafter  mould  enter  with  Charles.  The  con- 
ditions  on  which  hoftilities  might  be  terminated, 
came  next  to  be  confidered  -,  but  witH  regard 
to  thefe,  the  Emperor's  propofals  were  fuch  as 
difcovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averfe  to 
peace,  or  that  he  knew  Wolfey  would  approve 
of  whatever  terms  mould  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy,  a  province,  the  poffeflion  of  which 
would  have  given  him  accefs  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom  ,  and  required  a  difcharge  of  the 
homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the 
counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of 
his  anceftors  had  ever  refufed,  and  which  he 
had  bound  himfelf  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  Thefe  terms,  to  which  an  high-fpirited 
prince  would  fcarcely  have  liftened,  after  the 
difafters  of  the  moft  unfortunate  war,  Francis 
rejected  with  great  difdain  ;  and  Charles  mew- 
ing no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propofitions  of  the  French 

monarch, 
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monarch,  that  he  fhould  reftore  Navarre  to  its    BoOK  IL 
lawful  prince,  and    withdraw   his  troops  from      152:. 
the  fiege   of  Tournay,  the  congrefs  broke  up 
without  any  other  effect  than  that  which  attends 
unfuccefsful   negociations,  the  exafperating   of 
the  parties,  whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile d. 

During   the   continuance   of  the   congrefs,  League 
Wolfey,  on  pretence  that  the  Emperor  himfelf  ■  France  be- 
would  be  more  willing  to  make  reafonable  con-  Emperor 
ceffions  than  his  minifters,  made  an  excurfion  viii.enry 
to  Bruges,    to   meet  that  monarch.     He  was 
received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with 
as  much  refpect  and  magnificence  as  if  he  had 
been  king  of  England.     But  inftead  of  advan- 
cing the   treaty   of  peace    by  this    interview, 
Wolfey,    in   his  mailer's   name,    concluded    a 
league  with  the  Emperor  againft   Francis  ;  in 
which  it  was  ftipulaped,  that  Charles  mould  in- 
vade France  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  and  Henry 
in  Picardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men ;  and   that,    in  order  to   ftrengthen  their 
union,  Charles  mould  efpoufethe  Princefs  Mary, 
Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his 
dominions6.     Henry  produced  no   better   rea- 
fons  for  this  meafure, "equally  unjuft  and  impo- 
liticly than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London, 

d   P.  Mart.  Ep.  739.     Herbert. 
e  Rymer,  Feeder,  xiii.     Herbert. 
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^Li^,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he  was  bound  to 
1521.      take  arms  againfl  the  French  King  as  the  firft 
aggreflbr;    and    the   injury  which  he  alleged 
Francis  had  done  him,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland, 
■which  oppofed  his  intereft,  to  return  into  that 
kingdom.     He  was   influenced,    however,    by 
other  confiderations.      The  advantages   which 
accrued  to   his   fubjects  from    maintaining  an 
exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  refulted  to 
himfelf  from  acting  as   the  arbiter  between  the 
contending  princes,  appeared   to  his  youthful 
imagination  fo  inconfiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  glory  which  Charles  and  Francis  reaped 
from   leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces, 
that  he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a 
date  of  inactivity.     Having  once  taken  this  re- 
folution.,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  Charles  were  obvious.     He  had  no  claim 
upon  any  part  of  that  Prince's  dominions,  moft 
of  which  were  fo  fituated,  that  he  could  not 
attack  them  without   great  difficulty  and  dif- 
advantage  ;  whereas  feveral  maritime  provinces 
of  France  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  monarchs,  whofe   pretenfions,  even   to 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet 
altogether  forgotten  ;  and  the  poffefiion  of  Ca- 
lais not  only  gave  him  eafy  accefs  into  fome  of 
thefe  provinces,  but  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  af- 
forded 
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forded  him  a  fecure  retreat.  While  Charles  Book  II. 
attacked  France  upon  one  frontier,  Henry  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  he  would  find  little  refiftance 
on  the  other,  and  that  the  glory  of  re- annexing 
to  the  crown  of  England  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  its  monarchs  on  the  continent,  was  referved 
for  his  reign.  Wolfey  artfully  encouraged  thefe 
vain  hopes,  which  led  his  m  after  into  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  were  mod  fubfervient  to  his  own  fecret 
fchemes ;  and  the  Englifh,  whofe  hereditary 
animofity  againft  the  French  was  apt  to  rekindle 
on  every  occafion,  did  not  difapprove  of  the 
martial  fpirit  of  their  fovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  Pope  __  ' 
and  Emperor  produced  great  effects  in  Italy,  »nitaiy. 
and  rendered  Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of 
war.  There  was,  at  that  time,  fuch  contrariety 
between  the  character  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians, that  the  latter  fubmitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  with  greater  impatience, 
than  they  exprefled  under  the  dominion  of  other 
foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the  Germans  and 
gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  fuited  their  jealous 
temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better  than 
the  French  gaiety,  too  prone  to  gallantry,  and 
too  little  attentive  to  decorum.  Lewis  XII. 
however,  by  the  equity  and  gentlenefs  of  his 
adminift  ration,    and  by  granting  the  Milanefe 

more 
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Book  II.    more  extenfive  privileges  than  thofe  they   had 
i -2i.      enjoyed  under  their  native  princes,  had  over- 
come, in  a  great  meafure,  their  prejudices,  and 
reconciled    them   to   the  French   government. 
Francis,  on   recovering  that   dutchy,    did  not 
imitate  the  example  of  his  predecefibr.    Though 
tpo  generous  himfelf  to  opprefs  his  people,  his 
boundlefs  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his 
negligence  in   examining  into  the  conduct   of 
thofe  whom   he  entrufted  with  power,  embol- 
dened   them   to   venture   upon   many  ads   of 
The  MUa-    oppreftion.     The   government   of  Milan    was 
gufied  with  committed   by  him   to  Odet   de   Foix,   Mare* 
So^n!.nch    chal  de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of  Madame 
menU  de  Chateau  Eriand,  an   officer  of  great  expe- 

rience and  reputation,  but  haughty,  imperious, 
rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  liftening  to 
advice,  or  of  bearing  contradiction.  His  info- 
lence  and  exactions  totally  alienated  the  afFec- 
tions  of  the  Milanefe  from  France,  drove  many 
of  the  confiderable  citizens  into  banifhment, 
and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  fafety. 
Among  the  laft  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  whofe  genius  for 
intrigue  and  enterprize  diftinguifhed  him  in  an 
age  and  country,  where  violent  factions,  as  well 
as  frequent  revolutions,  affording  great  fcope 
for  fuch  talents,  produced  or  called  them  forth 
in  great   abundance.     He  repaired  to  Francis 

Sforza, 
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Sforza,  whofe  brother  Maximilian  he  had  be-    Book  If 
trayed ;  and  fufpe&ing  the  Pope's  intention  of 
attacking  the  Milanefe,  although  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  was  not  yet  made  publick,  he 
propofed  to  Leo,  in  name  of  Sforza,  a  fcheme 
for  furprizing  feveral  places  in  that  dutchy  by 
means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former 
mailers,  were  ready  for   any   defperate   enter- 
prize.     Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt, 
but  advanced  a  considerable  fum  towards  the 
execution  of  it  •,  and  when  through  unforefeen 
accidents  it  failed  of  fuccefs  in  every  part,  he 
allowed  the  exiles,  who  had  afTembled  in  a  body, 
to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that  time 
to  the   church.     The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who 
commanded  at  Milan  in  abfence  of  his  brother 
Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with    june  2i. 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once  as  in  a  fnare,  all 
the  avowed  enemies  of  his  matter's  government 
in  that  country,  ventured   to  march  into  the 
ecclefiaftical  territories,  and  to  inveft  Reggio, 
But  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guic- 
ciardini  the  hiftorian,  governor  of  that  place, 
obliged  the  French  general  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprize  with  difgrace f.     Leo,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleafed, 
as  it  furnifhed  him  a  decent  pretext  for  a  rup- 

f  Guic.  lib.  xiv.  183,     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  38,  Sec, 
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BookIIL  ture  with  France,  immediately  aflembled  the 
,-2I  confiftory  of  Cardinals.  After  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  hoftile  intentions  of  the  French 
King,  and  magnifying  the  Emperor's  zeal  for 
the  church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent 
proof  by  his  proceedings  againft  Luther,  he 
declared  that  he  was  conftrained  in  felf-defence, 
and  as  the  only  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  to  join  his  arms  to  thofe 
of  that  prince.  For  this  purpofe,  he  now  pre- 
tended to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don  John 
Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been  figned 
fome  months  before  this  time ;  and  he  pub- 
lickly  excommunicated  De  Foix,  as  an  impious 
invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Muln3ethe  ^£0  ^  already  begun  preparations  for  war 
by  taking  into  pay  a  eonfiderable  body  of 
Swifs  ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  fo 
flowly  from  Naples  and  Germany,  that  it  was 
the  middle  of  autumn  before  the  army  took  the 
field  under  the  command  of  Profper  Colonna, 
the  mod  eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whofe 
extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long  experience 
in  the  art  of  war,  were  oppofcd  with  great  pro- 
priety to  the  impetqofity  of  the  French.  In 
the  mean  time,  De  Foix  difpatched  courier 
after  courier  to  inform  the  King  of  the  danger 
which  was  approaching.    Francis,  whofe  forces 

were. 
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were  either  employed  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  Book  If. 
affembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  "77^ 
did  not  expect  fo  fudden  an  attack  in  that 
quarter,  fent  ambaffadors  to  his  allies  the  Swifs, 
to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an 
additional  body  of  troops  ;  and  commanded 
Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government. 
That  general,  who  was  well  acquainted  with, 
the  great  neglect  of  ceconomy  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  King's  finances,  and  who  knew  how 
much  the  troops  in  the  Milanefe  had  already 
fuffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refufed  to  . 
fet  out,  unlefs  the  fum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  was  immediately  put  into  his  hands. 
But  the  King,  Louife  of  Savoy,  his  mother, 
and  Semblancy,  the  fuperintendent  of  finances, 
having  promifed,  even  with  an  oath,  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Milan  he  ihould  find  remittances 
for  the  fum  which  he  demanded ;  upon  the 
faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily  for 
France,  Louife,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive, 
rapacious,  and  capable  of  facrificing  any  thing 
to  the  gratification  of  her  pafiions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  her  fon  by 
her  maternal  tendernefs,  her  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  her  great  abilities,  was  refolved  not 
to  perform  this  promife.  Lautrec  having  in- 
curred her  difpleafure  by  his  haughtinefs  in 
neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  free- 
dom 
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dom  with  which  he  had  talked  concerning:  forne 
"7TT7T"  °f  ner  adventures  in  gallantry,  me,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  might  have 
gained  by  a  fuccefsful  defence  of  the  Milanefe, 
feized  the  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  def- 
tined  for  that  fervice,  and  detained  them  for  her 
own  ufe. 

progrefsof  Lautrzc,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  difap- 
riaiifts. "  pointment,  found  means  to  affemble  a  confi- 
derable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan 
of  defence  moil  fuitable  to  his  fituation,  avoid- 
ing a  pitched  battle  with  the  greateft  care, 
while  he  haraflfed  the  enemy  continually  with 
his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quarters,  inter- 
cepted their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved 
every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  By 
this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded  their 
progrefs,  but  would  have  foon  wearied  out  the 
Pope,  who  had  hitherto  defrayed  almoft  the 
whole  expence  of  the  war,  as  the  Emperor, 
whofe  revenues  in  Spain  were  diffipated  during 
the  commotions  in  that  country,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  fupport  a  numerous  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  could  not  make  any  confiderable 
remittances  into  Italy.  But  an  unforefeen  acci- 
dent difconcerted  all  his  meafures,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  fatal  reverfe  in  the  French  affairs.    A 

body 
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body  of  twelve  thoufand  Swifs  ferved  in  Lau-  Book  II. 
tree's  army  under  the  banners  of  the  republick,  "*jT! 
with  which  France  was  in  alliance.  By  a  law, 
no  lefs  political  than  humane,  eftablifhed  among 
the  cantons,  their  troops  were  not  hired  out  by 
publick  authority  to  both  the  contending  par- 
ties in  any  war.  This  law,  the  love  of  gain 
had  fometimes  eluded,  and  private  perfons  had 
been  allowed  to  enlift  in  what  fervice  they 
pleafed,  though  not  under  the  publick  banners, 
but  under  thofe  of  their  officers.  The  Cardinal 
of  Sion,  who  flill  preferved  his  intereft  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  enmity  to  France,  ha- 
ving prevailed  on  them  to  permit  a  levy  of  this 
kind,  twelve  thoufand  Swifs  joined  the  army  of 
the  confederates.  The  cantons,  when  they  faw 
fo  many  of  their  countrymen  marching  under 
hoftile  iiandards,  and  ready  to  deliroy  each  other, 
became  fo  fenfible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they 
would  be  expofed,  as  well  as  the  lofs  they  might 
fuffer,  that  they  difpatched  couriers,  command- 
ing their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and  to 
return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The 
Cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the  addrefs,  by 
corrupting  the  meffengers  appointed  to  carry 
this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered 
to  the  Swifs  in  the  fervice  of  the  confederates  5 
but  being  intimated  in  due  form  to  thofe  in 
the  French  army,  they,  fatigued  with  trie  length 
of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for  want  of 

Pay> 
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Book  IL  pay,   inftantly  yielded  obedience,    in   fpite   of 
~"i$iu      Lautrec's  remonftrances  and  intreaties. 


After  the  defertion  of  a  body  which  formed 
the  flrength  of  his  army,  Lautrec  durft  no 
longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  to- 
wards Milan,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  fafety  in 
preventing  the  enemy  from  paffing  the  river; 
an  expedient  for  defending  a  country  fo  preca- 
rious, that  there  are  few  examples  of  its  being 
employed  with  fuccefs  againft  any  general  of 
Become  experience  or  abilities.  Accordingly  Colonn3, 
SiUn.  notwithstanding  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 
pafifed  the  Adda  with  little  lofs,  and  obliged 
him  to  fhut  himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of 
Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparing 
to  befiege  when  an  unknown  perfon,  who  never 
afterwards  appeared  either  to  boaft  of  this  fer- 
vice,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the 
city  and  acquainted  Morone,  that  if  the  army 
would  advance  that  night,  the  Ghibelline  or 
Imperial  faction  would  put  them  in  pofTefiion 
of  one  of  the  gates.  Colonna,  though  no  friend 
to  rafti  enterprizes,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Pefcara  to  advance  with  the  Spanifh  infantry, 
/  and  he  himfelf  followed  with  the  reft  of  his 
troops.  About  the  begin nirrg  of  night,  Pefcara 
arriving   at  the  Roman  gat^e  in  the  fuburbs, 

furprized 
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furprizcd  the  foldiers  whom  he  found  there ;  Bok  II. 
thofe  potted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to      Iq2It 
it,  immediately   fled;  the  marquis,  feizing  the 
works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pufhing  for- 
ward inceflfantly,  though  with  no  lcfs  caution 
than  vigour,  became  matter  of  the   city  with 
little  bloodfhed,  and  almott:  without  refiftance ; 
the  victors  being  as  much  aftonifhed  as  the  van- 
quished at  the  facility  and  fuccefs  of  the  attempt. 
Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Vene- 
tian territories  with  the  remains  of  his  mattered 
army  ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanefe,  following  the 
fate  of  the  capital,  furrendered  to  the  confede- 
rates ;  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the 
ecclefiafticai  ftate,  and  of  all  their  conquefts  in 
Lombardy,  only   the  town   of  Cremona,    the 
caftle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconfiderable  forts 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French q. 


Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  fuc-  Death  of 
ceffion  of  profperous  events  with  fuch  tranfports 
of  joy,  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the 
French  hiftorians)  a  flight  fever,  which  being 
neglected,  occafioned  his  death  on  the  fecond 
of  December,  while  he  was  ftill  of  a  vigorous 
age,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.     By  this 

-*  Guic.  1.  xiv.  190,  &c.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  42,  &c.  Ga- 
leacii  Capella  de  reb.  geft.  pro  reftitut.  Fran.  Sfortia: 
Comment,  ap.  Scardium,  vol.  ii.  180,  &c. 
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unexpected  accident,  the  fpirit  of  the  confede- 
7$Ti7"  racv  was  broken,  and  its  operations  iufpended. 
The  Cardinals  of  Sion  and  Medici  left  the 
army  that  they  might  be  prefent  in  the  con- 
clave •,  the  Swifs  were  recalled  by  their  fupe- 
riors ;  fome  other  mercenaries  difbanded  for 
want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
few  Germans  in  the  Emperor's  fervice,  remained 
to  defend  the  Milanefe.  But  Lautrec,  deftitute 
both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  im- 
prove this  favourable  opportunity  in  the  manner 
which  he  would  have  wifhed.  The  vigilance 
1521.  of  Morone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna, 
difappointed  his  feeble  attempts  on  the  Mila- 
nefe. Guicciardini,  by  his  addrefs  and  valour, 
repulfed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack 
which  he  made  on  Parma  h. 

Adrian  Great   difcord  prevailed  in   the  conclave, 

Pope.  which    followed     upon   Leo's   death,    and  all 

the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  in- 
trigue, when  contending  for  a  prize  fo  valu- 
able, were  practifed.  Woliey's  name,  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  Emperor's  magnificent  promifes 
to  favour  his  pretenfions,  of  which  that  prelate 
did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was  hardly  men- 
tioned in  the  conclave.  Julio  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici, Leo's  nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than 

k  Guic.  1.  xiv.  2f  4, 
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any  other  member  of  the  facred  college  for  his  BooK  H 
abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  tranf-  1522e 
acting  great  affairs,  had  already  fecured  fifteen 
voices,  a  number  fufficient,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other 
candidate,  though  not  to  carry  his  own  election. 
All  the  old  cardinals  combined  againfl  him, 
without  being  united  in  favour  of  any  other 
perfon.  While  thefe  factions  were  endeavour- 
ing to  gain,  to  corrupt,  or  to  weary  out  each 
other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one 
morning  at  the  fcrutiny,  which  according  to 
form  was  made  every  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian 
of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain 
in  the  Emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely 
to  protract  time.  But  the  adverfe  party  in. 
flantly  doling  with  them,  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment and  that  of  all  Europe*  a  ftranger  to  Italy, 
unknown  to  the  perfons  who  gave  their  fuffrages 
in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  people,  or  the  intereft  of  the  flate, 
the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon 
him,  was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  papal  throne,  January  9, 
at  a  juncture  fo  delicate  and  critical,  as  would 
have  demanded  all  the  fagacity  and  experience 
of  one  of  the  moft  able  prelates  in  the  facred 
college.  The  Cardinals  themfelves,  unable  to 
give  a  reafon  for  this  ftrange  choice,  on  account 
of  which,  as  they  marched  in  proceflion  from 

P  2  the 
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Book  IL  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with  infults  and 
"T^TZ"  curfes  by  the  Roman  people,  afcribed  it  to  an 
immediate  impulfe  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  may 
be  imputed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Imperial  am- 
baflador,  who  by  his  addrels  and  intrigues  faci- 
litated the  election  of  a  perfon  devoted  to  his 
mailer's  fervice,  from  gratitude,  from  interefl, 
and  from  inclination  *. 

™"™~n  Besiete  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired 

^feMia"  kv  Adrian's  promotion,  it  threw  great  luftre  on 
his  adminiflration.  To  bellow  on  his  preceptor 
fuch  a  noble  recompence,  and  to  place  on  the 
papal  throne  a  creature  whom  he  had  raifed, 
were  ac"ls  of  uncommon  magnificence  and  power. 
Francis  obferved,  with  the  fenflbility  of  a  rival, 
the  pre-eminence  which  he  was  gaining,  and 
refolved  to  exert  himfelf  with  frefh  vigour,  in 
order  to  wreft  from  him  his  late  conquefts  in 
Italy.  The  Swifs,  that  they  might  make  fome 
reparation  to  the  French  King,  for  having  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  fo  unfeafon- 
ably,  as  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  Milanefe, 
permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thoufand  men  in  the 
republick.     Together  with  this  reinforcement, 

1  Herm.   Moringi  Vita   Hadriani  ap.   Cafp.    Burman.  in 
Analeft.  de  Hadr.    p,    52.         Conclave  Hadr.    Ibid.   p. 

144,  &c. 
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Lautrec  received  from  the  King  a  fmall  fum  of 
money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  "77z2 
the  field,  and  after  feizing  by  furprize,  or  force, 
feveral  places  in  the  Milanefe,  to  advance  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate 
army  was  in  no  condition  to  obftruct  his  pro- 
grefs-,  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by 
the  artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  de- 
clamations of  a  monk  whom  he  employed,  were 
inflamed  with  fuch  enthufiaftick  zeal  againft  the 
French  government,  that  they  confented  to 
raife  extraordinary  contributions,  Colonna  mud 
foon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp 
which  he  had  chofen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dif- 
mifled  his  troops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the  Swifs 
in  the  French  fervice  had  not  once  more  extri- 
cated him  out  of  his  difficulties. 


The   infolence   or    caprice   of  that    people  The  French 
were  often  no  lefs  fatal  to  their  friends,  than  the  battle  of 


their  valour  and  difcipline  were  formidable  to 
their  enemies.  Having  now  ferved  fome  months 
without  pay,  of  which  they  complained  loudly, 
a  fum  deftined  for  their  ufe  was  fent  from  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horfe  ;  but  Morone,  whole 
vigilant  eye  nothing  efcaped,  polled  a  body  of 
troops  in  their  way,  fo  that  the  party  which  ef- 
corted  the  money  durft  not  advance.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this,  the  Swifs  loft  all  patience, 

P  3  and 
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and  officers  as  well  as  fqldiers  crowding  around 
1522.      Lautrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  inftantly  to 
retire,  if   he  did   not  either  advance  the  pay 
which  was  due,  or  promife  to  lead  them  next 
morning  to  battle.     In  vain  did  Lautrec  remon- 
flrate  againft   thefe  demands,    reprefenting  to 
them  the  impoffibility  of  the  former,  and  the 
ramnefs  of  the  latter,  which  muft  be  attended 
with  certain  deftru£tion,  as  the  enemy  occupied 
a  camp  naturally  of  great  ftrength,  and  which 
by  art  they   had  rendered  almoft  inacceflible. 
The  Swifs,  deaf  to  reafon,  and  perfuaded  that 
their  valour  was  capable  of  furmounting  every 
obftacle,    renewed  their  demand   with  greater 
jfiercenefs,  offerine;  themfelves  to  form  the  van- 
guard,    and   to   begin   the  attack.      Lautrec, 
unable  to  overcome  their  obftinacy,  complied 
with  their  requeft,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  fome 
of  thofe  unforefeen  accidents  which   fo  often 
determine  the  fate  of  battles,  might  crown  this 
rafti  enterprize   with  undeferved  fuccefs  ;    and 
convinced  that  the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not 
be  more  fatal  than  thofe  which  would  certainly 
follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  corn- 
May,      pofed  one  half  of  his  army.     Next  morning  the 
Swifs  were  early  in  the  field,  and  marched  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity  againft  an  enemy  deeply 
intrenched  on  every  fide,  furroundcd  with  artil- 
Jsry,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.     As  they 

advanced^ 
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advanced,  they  fuftained  a  furious  cannonade  Book  II. 
with  great  firmnefs,  and  without  waiting  for  ""JTzZ" 
their  own  artillery,  ruined  impetuoufly  upon 
the  intrenchments.  But  after  incredible  efforts 
of  valour,  which  were  feconded  with  great  fpirit 
by  the  French,  having  loft  their  braved  officers 
and  beft  foldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  enemy's  works,  they 
founded  a  retreat  •,  leaving  the  field  of  battle, 
however,  like  men  repulfed,  but  not  vanquifhed, 
in  clofe  array,  and  without  receiving  any  mo- 
leftation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  fuch  as  furvived  fet  out  for  their  Driven  out 

t    -,  ,    r      •    •  c  1  °f  fhe  Mi- 

OWn  country  ;  and  .Lautrec,  delpainng  or  being  ianefC. 

able  to  make  any  farther  refiftance,  retired  into 

France,  after  throwing  garrifons  into  Cremona, 

and  a  few  other  places  \  all  which,  except  the 

citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  foon  obliged  to 

furrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remain-  LofeGenoa 
ing  fubjecl:  to  France,  dill  gave  Francis  confi- 
derable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  eafy  for 
him  to  execute  any  fcheme  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Milanefe.  But  Colonna,  rendered  enter- 
prizing  by  continual  fuccefs,  and  excited  by  the 
folicitations  of  the  faction  of  the  Adorni,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregofi,  who  under 

P  4  the       . 
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Book  II.  the  protection  of  France  poflfefTed  the  chief 
~77£T  authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  that  ftate ;  and  accomplished  it 
with  amazing  facility.  He  became  mafter  of 
GenQa  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that 
which  had  given  him  pofTeflion  of  Milan  ;  and 
almoft  without  oppofition  or  bloodlhed-,  the 
power  of  the  Adorni  and  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  were  eftablifhed  in  Genoa  \ 

Hemy vi it.       Such  a  cruel  fucceflion  of  misfortunes  affected 

declares  war     _  .  .  1  •    1 

againft  £  rancis  with  deep  concern,  which  was  not  a 
May^g.  little  augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
an  Englifh  herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his 
fovereign,  declared  war  in  form  againft  France. 
This  ftep  was  taken  in  confequence  of  the  treaty 
which  Wolfey  had  concluded  with  the  Emperor 
at  Bruges,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
fecret.  Francis,  though  he  had  reafon  to  be 
furprized  with  this  denunciation,  after  having 
been  at  fuch  pains  to  footh  Henry  and  to  gain 
his  minifter,  received  the  herald  with  great 
compofure  and  dignity  l  •,  and  without  abandon- 
ing any  of  the  fchemes  which  he  was  forming 
againft  the  Emperor,  began  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  refilling  this  new  enemy.  His  trea- 
[  fury,  however,    being  exhaufted  by  the  efforts 

k  Jovii  Vita  Ferdin.  Davali,  p.  344.  Guic.  1.  xiv.  233. 
'  Journal  de  Louife  de  Savoie,  p.  199. 

6  which 
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which  he  had  already  made,  as  well  as  by  the  Book  II. 
fums  he  expended  on  his  pleafures,  he  had  re-  I$8X# 
courfe  to  extraordinary  expedients  for  iupplying 
it.  Several  new  offices  were  created,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fale ;  the  royal  demefnes  were  alien- 
ated ;  unufual  taxes  were  impofed  ;  and  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  was  ftripped  of  a  rail  of 
mafiive  filver,  with  which  Louis  XI.  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  devotion  had  encircled  it.  By  means 
of  thefe  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a 
confiderable  army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns 
in  a  good  pofture  of  defence. 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  lefs  foli-  Charles 

r  vifits  Eag« 

citous  to  draw  as  much  advantage  as  poffible  land, 
from  the  acceffion  of  fuch  a  powerful  ally  ;  and 
the  profperons  fituation  of  his  affairs,  at  this 
time,  permitting  him  to  fet  out  for  Spain,  where 
his  prefenc.e  was  extremely  necefTary,  he  vifited 
the  court  of  England  in  his  way  to  that  coun« 
try.  Pie  propofed  by  this  interview  not  only 
to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  friendfhip  which 
united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to 
pufh  the  war  againft  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  any  difguft  or  refentment  that 
Wolfey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the 
cruel  difappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in 
the  late  conclave.  His  fuccefs  exceeded  his 
moil  ianguine  expectations  j  and  by  his  artful 

addrefs, 
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Book  II.  addrefs,  during  a  refidence  of  fix  weeks  in 
lr1Zm  England,  he  gained  not  only  the  King  and  the 
minifter,  but  the  nation  itfelf.  Henry,  whofe 
vanity  was  fenfibly  flattered  by  fuch  a  vifit,  as 
well  as  by  the  ftudied  refpect  with  which  the 
Emperor  treated  him  on  very  occafion,  entered 
warmly  into  all  his  fchemes.  The  Cardinal, 
forefeeing  from  Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a 
fudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  fee,  diflfembled  or 
forgot  his  refentment;  and  as  Charles,  befzdes 
augmenting  the  penfions  which  he  had  already 
fettled  on  him,  renewed  his  promife  of  favour- 
ing his  pretenfions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  in- 
tereft,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  former,  and 
to  fecure  the  accomplifhment  of  the  latter,  by 
fre(h  fervices.  The  nation,  {baring  in  the  glory 
of  its  monarch,  and  pleafed  with  the  confidence 
which  the  Emperor  placed  in  the  Englifh,  by 
creating  the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral, 
difcovered  no  lefs  inclination  to  commence  hofti- 
lities  than  Henry  himfelf. 

The e  lift  In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  Eng- 
invade  land,  a  proof  of  this  general  ardour,  Surrey 
failed  with  fuch  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ra- 
vaged the  coafts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made 
a  defcent  on  Bretagne,  where  he  plundered  and 
burnt  Morjaix,  and  fome  other  places  of  lefs 
confequence.  After  thefe  flight  excurfions,  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  greater  difhonour  than  damage  to    Book  II. 
France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  com-  ?. 

niand  of  the  principal  army,  confiding  of  fixteen 
thoufand  men;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemifh  troops  under  the  count  de   Bnren,  he 
advanced  into  Picardy.    The  army  which  Fran- 
cis  had  affembled,  was  far  inferior  in  number 
to  thefe   united  bodies.     But  during  the  long  with  little 
wars  between  the  two  nations,  the  French  had 
difcovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their 
country  againft  the  Englifli.     They  had  been 
taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  utmoft  care,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  throwing  garrifons  into  every  place  capable 
of  refiftance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attacking 
their  advanced  pods,  and  harafilng  them  con- 
tinually with   their  numerous   cavalry,  to  ruin 
them  with  the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat 
them  by  piece-meal.     This  plan  the  duke  of 
Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pur- 
fued  with  no  lefs  prudence  than  fuccefs  ;  and 
not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any  town 
of  importance,  but  obliged  him  to  retire  with 
his  army   greatly  reduced  by  fatigue,  by  want 
of  provifions,  and  by  the  lofs  which  it  had  fuf- 
gained  in  feveral  unfuccefsful  ikirmifhes. 

Thus 
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1522. 


Book  IL  Thus  ended  the  fecond  campaign  in  a  war 
the  moft  general  that  hitherto  had  been  kindled 
in  Europe  -,  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother's 
ill  timed  refentment,  by  the  difgufting  infolence 
of  his  genera),  and  the  caprice  of  the  mercenary 
troops  which  he  employed,  had  loft  his  con- 
quefts  in  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined 
againft  him  had  not  been  able  to  make  any 
impreflion  on  his  hereditary  dominions;  and 
wherever  they  either  intended  or  attempted  an 
attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive  them. 

SoiymanV        While  the  Chriftian  princes  were  thus  waft- 

conqueft   of    .  n 

Rhodes.  ing  each  other's  ftrength,  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent entered  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  invefting  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the 
chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  againft  the 
Turkifh  arms,  foon  forced  it  to  furrender.  En- 
couraged by  this  fuccefs,  he  turned  his  victo- 
rious arms  againft  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  the 
feat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem.  This  fmall  ftate  he  attacked 
with  fuch  a  numerous  army,  as  the  lords  of 
Alia  have  been  accuftomed  in  every  age  to 
bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thoufand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fail  appeared 
againft  a  town  defended  by  a  garrifonxonfifting 
of  five  thoufand  foldiers,  and  fix  hundred 
knights,    under   the  command  of  Villiers  de 

L'ifie 
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L'ifle  Adam,  the  grand  mafter,  whofe  wifdom  Bo°x  **• 
and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  ftation  l^2Z% 
at  fuch  a  dangerous  juncture.  No  fooner  did 
he  begin  to  fufpecl:  the  deftination  of  Solyman's 
vaft  armaments,  than  he  difpatched  mefftngers 
to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid 
againft  the  common  enemy.  But  though  every 
prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be 
the  great  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  in  the  eaft, 
and  trufted  to  the  gallantry  of  its  knights  as 
the  bell:  fecurity  againft  the  progrefs  of  the 
Ottoman  arms-,  though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal 
which  became  the  head  and  father  of  the  church, 
exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  forget  their 
private  quarrels,  and  by  uniting  their  arms,  to 
prevent  the  infidels  from  deftroying  a  fociety 
which  did  honour  to  the  Chriftian  name;  yet  fo 
violent  and  implacable  was  the  animofity  of 
both  parties,  that,  regardlefs  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  expofed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved 
by  the  intreaties  of  the  grand  mafter,  or  the 
admonitions  of  the  Pope,  they  fuffered  Soly- 
man  to  carry  on  his  operations  againft  Rhodes 
without  difturbance.  The  grand  mafter,  after 
incredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and 
of  military  conduct  during  a  fiege  of  fix  months; 
after  fuftaining  many  afiaults,  and  difputing 
every  pofbwith  amazing  obftinacy,  was  obliged 
at  laft  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  having  ob- 
tained 
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Book  If.   tained    an  honourable   capitulation    from   thfc 
1522.       Sultan,  who  admired  and  refpected  his  virtue, 
he  furrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced  to 
a   heap  of  rubbifh,  and  deftitute  of  every  re- 
fourcem.     Charles  and  Francis,  afhamed  of  ha- 
ving occafioned  fuch  a  lofs  to  Chriftendom  by 
their  ambitious  contefts,  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  blame  of  it  on  each  other,  while  all  Europe, 
with  greater  juftice,  knputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  Emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted 
the  knights  of  St.   John  the  fmall   ifland   of 
Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  refidence,  re- 
taining, though  with  lefs  power  and  fplendour, 
their  ancient  fpirit,  and  implacable  enmity   to 
the  Infidels. 

m  Fontanus  de  Bello  Rhodio  ap.  Scard.  Script.  Rer, 
German.  Vol.  ii.  p,  88.  P.  Barre.  Hill.  d'Allem.  torn.  viii. 
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CHARLES,  having  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  feeing  hoftilities  begun  between  France 
and  England,  took  leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  civil  war 
in  Spain  on  the  feventeenth  of  June.  He  found  inCaftiie. 
that  country  j uft  beginning  to  recover  order  and 
flrength  after  the  miieries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which 
it  had  been  expofed  during  his  abfence*  an  ac- 
count of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  which,  as  it  was 
but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which 
happened  in  Europe,  hath  been  referved  to  this 
place, 


No 


i  q22. 
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No  fooner  was  it  known  that  the  Cortes  af- 
fembled  in  Galicia  had  voted  the  Emperor  a 
free  gift ,  without  obtaining  the  redrefs  of  any- 
one grievance,  than  it  excited  univerfal  indig- 
May  mo.  nati°n«  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  confidered 
themfelves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Caftilian  commons,  finding  that  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  remonftrances  of  their  de- 
puties againft  that  unconditional  grant,  took 
arms  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  feizing  the 
gates  of  the  city  which  were  fortified,  attacked 
the  al  cazar,  cr  caftle,  which  they  foon  obliged 
the  governor  to  furrender.  Emboldened  by  this 
fuccefs,  they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  per- 
fon  whom  they  fufpecled  of  any  attachment  to 
the  court,  eftabliihed  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, compofed  of  deputies  from  the  feveral 
parilhes"  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops  in  their 
own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people 
in  thefe  insurrections  was  don  John  de  Padilla, 
the  eldeft  ion  of  the  commendador  of  Caflile,  a 
young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  un- 
daunted courage,  and  pofTefled  of  the  talents  as 
well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
difcord,  raife  men  to  power  and  eminence  \ 

3  Sandov.  p.  77. 
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The  refentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  Book  Iir, 
produced  effects  ftill  more  fatal.  Tordefillas,  "TTzZ" 
one  of  their  reprefentatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  of  Sesovi 
had  voted  for  the  donative ;  and  being  a  bold 
and  haughty  man,  ventured,  upon  his  return,  to 
call  together  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great 
church,  that  he  might  give  them,  according  to 
cuftom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that  af- 
fembly.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his 
infolence,  in  attempting  to  juftify  what  they 
thought  inexcufable,  burft  open  the  gates  of  the 
church  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  feizing  the 
unhappy  Tordefillas,  dragged  him  through  the 
iireets,  with  a  thoufand  curfes  and  infults,  to- 
wards the  place  of  publick  execution.  In  vain 
did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in  procefiiori 
with  the  holy  facrament,  in  order  to  appeafe  their 
rage.  In  vain  did  the  monks  of  thofe  mona- 
fleries  by  which  they  paffed,  conjure  them  on 
their  knees  to  fpare  his  life,  or  at  leaft  to  allow 
him  time  to  confefs,  and  to  receive  abfolution 
of  his  fins.  Without  liftening  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out, 
"  Triat  the  hangman  alone  could  abfolve  fuch 
a  traitor  to  his  country  jM  they  hurried  him 
along  with  greater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that 
he  had  expired  under  their  hands,  they  hung 
him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  com- 

Vol.  II.  Q_  mon 
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Book  TU.  mon  gibbet b.  The  fame  fpirit  feized  the  inha- 
-^  bitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  feveral  other, 
cities  ;  and  though  their  reprefentatives,  taking 
warning  from  the  fate  of  Tordefillas,  had  been 
fo  wife  as  to  fave  themfelves  by  a  timely  Might, 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houfes  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  their  effects  confumed  with  fire; 
and  fuch  was  the  horror  which  the  people  had 
conceived  again!!  them  as  betrayers  of  the  pub- 
lick  liberty,  that  not  one  in  thofe  licentious  mul- 
titudes would  touch  any  thing,  however  va- 
luable, which  had  belonged  to  themc. 

Mcfuresof  Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had 
tterto  u"  Scarcely  fixed  the  feat  of  his  government  at  Valla- 
nifli  them,     dolid,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of 

June  5,  ,     m 

is»o.  theie  infurreclions.     He  immediately  affembled 

the  council  to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  fupprefling  them.  The  counfellors 
differed  in  opinion  ;  fome  infifting  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  check  this  audacious  fpirit  in  its  in- 
fancy by  a  fevere  execution  of  juftice;  others 
advifing  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  had 
fome  reafon  to  be  incenfed,  and  not  to  drive  them 
beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill-timed 
rigour.  The  fentiments  of  the  former  beino- 
warmly  fupported  by  the  archbifhop  of  Granada, 

*>  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  671. 

•  Sandov.  103.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  674. 

prefident 
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prefident  of  the  council,  a  perfon  of  great  au-    BookIii 
thority,  but  cholerick  and  impetuous,  were  ap-      x^zz% 
proved  of  by  Adrian,  whofe  zeal  to  fupport  his 
matter's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  meafure, 
to  which,  from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity, 
he  would  otherwife  have  been  averfe.    He  com- 
manded Ronquillo,  one  of  the  King's  judges* 
to  repair  inftantly  to  Segovia,  which  had  fet  the 
firft  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  againit 
the  delinquents  according  to  law  \  and  left  the 
people  fhould  be  fo  outrageous  as  to  refift  his 
authority,  a  confiderable    body  of  troops  was 
appointed  to  attend  him.    The  Segovians,  fore-  HIs  t,00  s 
feeing  what  they  might  expect  from  a  iudge  fo  rePul(ed  aC 

o  *  a  l  jo  Segovia, 

well  known  for  his  auftere  and  unforgiving  tem- 
per, took  arms  with  one  confent,  and  having 
muftered  twelve  thoufand  men,  fhut  their  gates 
againft:  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  infult, 
denounced  them  rebels  and  outlaws ;  and  his 
troops  feizing  all  the  avenues  to  the  town, 
hoped  that  it  would  foon  be  obliged  to  furrender 
for  want  of  provifions.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from 
Toledo,  under  the  command  of  Padilla,  attacked 
Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  his  baggage  and  military  cheftd. 

d  Saodov.   112.     P.  Mart.  Ed.   679.     Minuna,  Contin. 
p.  15. 

Q_2  Upon- 
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Upon  this  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  deFonfeca, 
whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  commander 
and  at  Mc-  \n  chief  of  the  forces  in  Caftile,  to  affemble  an 

dina  del 

Campo.  army,  and  to  befiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  had  eftablifhed  a  vaft  magazine  of 
military  (tores,  would  not  fnfFer  him  to  draw 
from  it  a  train  of  battering  cannon,  or  to  deftroy 
their  countrymen  with  thofe  arms  which  had 
been  prepared  againft  the  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom. Fonfeca,  who  could  not  execute  his  orders 
without  artillery,  determined  to  feize  the  maga- 
zine by  force,  and  the  citizens  (landing  on  their 
defence,  he  afiaulted  the  town  with  great  brifk- 
nefs :  But  his  troops  were  fo  warmly  received, 
that  defpairing  of  carrying  the  place,  he  fet  fire 
to  fomeof  the  houfes,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens 
would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  fave  their 
families  and  effects.  Infteadof  that,  the  expedient 
to  which  he  had  recourfe  ferved  only  to  increafe 
their  fury,  and  he  was  repulfed  with  great  in- 
famy, while  the  flames  fpreading  from  ftreet  to 
ftreet,  reduced  to  afTies  almoft  the  whole  town, 
one  of  the  molt  confiderable  at  thac  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures 
of  Segovia,  and  feveral  other  cities.  As  the 
warehoufes  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the 
approaching  fair,  the  lofs  was  immenfe,  and  was 
felt  univerfally.     This,  added  to  the  impreflion 

which 


Aug.  si. 
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* 

which  fuch  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  BooK  Iir» 
unaccuftomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  en-  ,S22. 
sTaged  the  Caftilians  almoft  to  madnefs.  Fonfeca 
became  the  object  of  general  indignation,  and 
was  branded  with  the  name  of  incendiary,  and 
enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of 
Valladolid,  whom  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal 
had  hitherto  retrained,  declared  that  they  could 
no  longer  remain  inactive  fpectators  of  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  their  countrymen.  Taking  arms  with 
no  lefs  fury  than  the  other  cities,  they  burnt 
Fonfeca's  houfe  to  the  ground,  elected  new  ma- 
giftrates,  raifed  foldiers,  appointed  officers  to 
command  them,  and  guarded  their  walls  with 
as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
ready  to  attack  them. 

The  Cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  difinte-  Adrian  dif- 
relied,  and  capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  tra0nopsSt  l* 
with  honour  in  times  of  tranquillity,  poffeiTed 
neither  the  courage  nor  fagacity  neceffary  at  fuch 
a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding  himfelf  unable 
to  check  thefe  outrages  committed  under  his 
own  eye,  he  attempted  to  appeafe  the  people, 
by  protefting  that  Fonfeca  had  exceeded  his 
orders,  and  had  by  his  rafh  conduct  offended 
him,  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them.  This 
condefcenfion,  the  effect  of  irreibiution  and  ti- 
midity, rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and 

Q^  3  more 
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Book  III.  more  infolent ;  and  the  Cardinal  having  foon 
jc22.  after  recalled  Fonieca,  and  difmifled  his  troops, 
which  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the 
treafury,  drained  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the 
Flemifh  mi  ifters,  had  received  no  fupply  from 
the  great  cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the 
people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act  without 
controul,  and  fcarcely  any  (hadow  of  power  re- 
mained in  his  hands. 

The  views  Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
fions^Tthe  the  effects  merely  of  popular  and  tumultuary 
CaniTe!"80'  rage>  tncy  aimed  at  obtaining  redrefs  of  their 
political  grievances,  and  an  eftablifhment  of 
publick  liberty  on  a  fecure  bafis,  objects  worthy 
of  all  the  zeal  which  they  difcovered  in  con- 
tending for  them.  The  feudal  government  in 
Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  ilate  more  favour- 
able to  liberty  than  in  any  other  of  the  great 
'  European  kingdoms.  This  was  owing  chiefly 
to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  country, 
a  circumflance  1  have  already  taken  notice  of, 
and  which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  inflitutions,  and 
to  introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of 
government,  The  inhabitants  of  every  city 
formed  a  great  corporation,  with  valuable  immu- 
nities and  i  rivileges ;  they  were  delivered  from 
a  ftate  of  fubjection  and  vafialage  \  they  were 

admitted 
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admitted  to  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  legifla-  BooK  *lr* 
ture;  they  acquired  the  arts  of  induftry,  with-  1522, 
out  which  cities  cannot  fubfift ;  they  accumu- 
lated wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce  •,  and 
being:  free  and  independent  themfelves,  were  the 
guardians  of  the  publick  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. The  genius  of  the  internal  government 
eftablifhed  in  cities,  which  even  in  countries 
where  defpotick  power  prevails  moll,  isdemocra- 
tical  and  republican,  rendered  the  idea  of  liberty 
familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  reprefentatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accuftomed,  with  equal  fpirit, 
to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  King,  and  the 
oppreffion  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  ;  they 
laboured  to  (hake  off  the  remaining  incum- 
brances with  which  the  feudal  tyianny  had  bur- 
dened them  j  and  confcious  of  being  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  orders  in  the  date,  were  am- 
bitious of  becoming  the  mod  powerful. 

The  prefent  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  Their  con- 

n   •  i    •  tm  r  ■  federacy    by 

pushing  any  new  c;,im.  Their  iovereign  was  thereof 
abfent  from  his  dominions-,  by  the  ill-conduct  w^0* 
of  his  minilters  he  had  loft  the  eiteem  and  affec- 
tion of  his  fubjects  •,  the  people  exafperated  by 
many  injuries  had  taken  arms,  though  without 
concert,  almoft  by  general  confent ;  they  were 
animated  with  rage  capable  of  carrying  them  to 

Q^4  the 
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Book  III.  the  moft  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treafury 
1522.  was  exhaufted;  the  kingdom  deftitute  of  troops; 
and  the  government  committed  to  a  ftrano-er,  of 
great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  to 
fuch  a  truft.  The  firft  care  of  Padilla,  and  the 
other  popular  leaders  who  obierved  and  deter- 
mined to  improve  theie  circumftances,  was  to 
eftablifh  fome  form  of  union  or  alTociation  among 
the  malecontents,"  that  they  might  act  with 
greater  regularity,  andpurfue  one  common  end"; 
and  as  the  different  cities  had  been  prompted 
to  take  arms  by  the  fame  motives,  and  were 
accuftomed  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  diftind 
body  from  the  reft  of  the  fubjects,  they  did  not 
find  this  difficult.  A  general  convention  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  ap- 
peared there  in  name  of  almoft  all  the  cities  en- 
titled to  have  reprefentatives  in  the  Cortes.  They 
all  bound  themfelves  by  folemn  oath,  to  live  and 
die  in  the  fervice  of  the  King,  and  in  defence  of 
the  privileges  of  their  order  ;  and  aiTuming  the 
name  of  the  holy  Junta  or  affociation,  proceeded 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
and   the  proper  method  of  redreffing  its  griev- 

They  dif-     ances.     The  firft  that  naturally  prefented  itfelf, 

£  1  "i  ITT"*     rK.  ™ 

drian's  au-  was  the  nomination  of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ; 

iiouty.  ^js  ^y  declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  refolved  to  fend  a  deputation  of  their  mem- 
bers to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 

lay 
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lay  afide  all  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  and  to  ab-  EoOK  I1L 
ftain  for  the  future  from  the  exercife  of  a  jurif-      I5; 
diction  which  they  had  pronounced  illegal6. 


Is2i. 


While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  Get  Pof- 

_      ....  in        i  •  r    feffion  of 

refolution,  radilla  accompliihed  an  enterpnzeor  Queen 
the  o-reateft  advantage  to  the  caufe.  After  reliev- 
ino-  Segovia,  he  marched  fuddenlytoTordefillas,   Aug.  29. 
the  place    where   the  unhappy  queen    Joanna 
had  refided  fince  the  death  of  her  hufband,  and 
beinor  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  became  mafier  of  her  perfon, 
for  the  lecurity  of  which  Adrian  had  neglected 
to  take    proper  precautions1".     Padilla   waited 
immediately  upon  the  Queen,  and  accoiling  her 
with  that  profound  refpect,  which  fhe  exacted 
from  the  few  perfons  whom  flie  deigned  to  ad- 
mit  into  her  prefence,  acquainted  her  at  large 
with  the  miferable  condition   of  her  Caftilian 
fubjects  under  the  government  of  her  fon,  who 
being  deflitute  of  experience  himfelf,  permitted 
his  foreign   minifters   to  treat  them  with  fuch 
rigour,  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.     The 
Queen,  as  if  ihe  had  been  awakened  out  of  a 
lethargy,  expreffed  great  aftoniftiment  at  what 
he  faid,  and  told  him,  that  as  Ihe  had  never 
heard,  till  that  moment,  of  the   death  of  her 

e  P.  Mart.  Epe  691.  f  Vita  dell'  Imper.  Carl.  V. 

dall  Alf.  Ulloa.  Ven.  1509.  p.  6j,  Miniana,  Contin.  p.  17. 

father, 
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Book  HI.  father,  or  known  the  fufF^rings  of  her  people, 
,-22t  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that  now 
fhe  would  take  care  to  provide  a  fufficient  re- 
medy ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  added  fhe,  let  it 
be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necefTary  for  the 
public  welfare.  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a 
conclufion  agreeable  to  his  wifbes,  miftook  this 
lucid  interval  of  reafon  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
faculty  ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what 
had  happened,  advifed  them  to  remove  to  Tor- 
defillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place. 
This  was  inftantly  donej  but  though  Joanna 
received  very  graciouily  an  addrefs  of  the  Junta, 
befeeching  her  to  take  upon  her  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compli- 
ance, admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kifs  her  hand  ; 
though  fhe  was  prefent  at  a  tournament  held  on 
that  occafion,  and  feemed  highly  fatisfied  with 
both  thcfe  ceremonies,  which  were  conducted 
with  great  magnificence  in  order  to  pleafe  her, 
Che  foon  relapfed  into  her  former  melancholy 
and  fullennefs,  and  could  never  be  brought,  by 
any  arguments  or  intreaties,  to  fign  any  onepaper 
necefTary  towards  thedifpatch  of  bufinefs*. 

Carry ongo-       The  Junta  concealing   as    much  as  pofiible 
herTjm^"  this  lail  circumftance,  carried  on  all  their  deli- 

8  Sandov.   164.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  685,  686. 

berations 
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berations  in  her  name  ♦,  and  as  the  Caftilians,  Book  irr. 
who  idolized  the  memory  of  Ifabella,  retained  ,522# 
a  wonderful  attachment  to  her  daughter,  no 
fooner  was  it  known  that  fhe  had  coniented  to 
affume  the  reins  of  government,  than  the  people 
expreiTed  the  mod  univerfal  and  immoderate 
joy  ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  compleat, 
afcribed  it  to  a  miraculous  interpolation  of  heaven, 
in  order  to  refcue  their  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  foreigners.     The  Junta,  confcious  of  the   ^.deP^;« 

o  **  Adrian  or 

reputation  and  power  which  they  had  acquired  *n  p<>wer« 
by  feeming  to  ac"t  under  the  royal  authority,  were 
no  longer  iatisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  refign 
the  office  of  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to 
Valladolid  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troop?, 
ordering  him  tofeize  fuch  members  of  the  coun- 
cil as  were  (till  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to 
Tordefilias,  and  to  bring  away  the  feals  of  the 
Jcingdom,  the  publick  archives,  and  treafury 
books.  Padilla,  who  was  received  by  the  citi- 
zens as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  executed 
his  commiiilon  with  great  exa&nefs;  permitting 
Adrian,  however,  Hill  to  refide  in  Valladolid, 
though  only  as  a  private  perfon,  and  without 
any  Ihadow  of  power  \ 

The  Emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  Theempe- 
thefe  tranfactions  were  tranfmitted  while  he  was 
ft'iW  in  Flanders,  was  fenfible  of  his  own  impru- 

&  Sat.dov.  174.    P.  Matt,  Ep,  791. 

dence 
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Book  III.   dence  and  that  of  his  minifters',  in  having  de- 
1522*      Ipifed  too  long  the  murmurs  and  remonftrances 
of  the  Caftiiians.     He  beheld,   with  deep  con- 
cern, a  kingdom,  the  mofl  valuable  of  any  he 
pofTefTed,  and  in   which  lay   the   flrength   and 
finews  of  his  power,  juft  ready  to  difown  his 
authority,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plunged  in 
all  the  tiiiferies  of  civil  war.     But  though  his 
prefcnce  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he' 
could  not,  at  that  time,  vifit  Spain  without  en- 
dangering the  Imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  King  full  leifure  to  execute  his  ambi- 
foieS°w?th     tIOUS  kkcmes-     The  only  point  now  to  be  deli- 
aT^iI      ^erated  uPon>  was  whether  he  fhould  attempt 
cements.      to  gain  the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  con- 
cefFions,*or  prepare  dire&ly  to  fupprefs  them  by 
force  -,  and  he  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  for- 
mer, while,  at  the  fame  time,  if  that  mould  fail 
of  fuccefs,  he  prepared  for  the  latter.     For  this 
purpofe,   he  iffued  circular   letters  to  all   the 
cities  of  Caftile,  exhorting  them  in  mod  gentle 
terms,  and  with  afiurances  of  full  pardon,  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  he  promifed  fuch  cities 
as  had  continued  faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them 
the  fubfidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and  of- 
fered the  fame  favour  to  fuch  as  returned  to 
their  duty  \  he  engaged  that  no  office  fhould  be 
conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native 
Caftiiians.     On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the 
nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with  vigour  in 

8  defence 
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defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  BoOK:  irf- 
crown,  againft  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  com-  I  r2Z% 
mons ;  he  appointed  the  high  admiral,  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  conftable  of 
Caftile,  Don  Inigo  de  Velafco,  two  noblemen  of 
great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Adrian  ;  and  he 
gave  them  full  power  and  inftrudtions,  if  the 
obftinacy  of  the  malecontents  fhould  render  it 
necefTary,  to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by 
force  of  arms  \ 


These  conceffions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  The  hrg* 
leaving  Spain,  would  have  fully  fatisfied  the  France  of 
people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect,  concern^ 
The  Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  a^1"2"^ 
the  nation  fubmitted  to  their  authority,  elated 
with  the  fuccefs  which  hitherto  had  accompanied 
all  their  undertakings,  and  feeing  no  military 
force  collected  to  defeat  or  obftrudt  their  de- 
figns,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of 
political  abufes.     They  had  been  employed  for 
fome  time  in  preparing  a  remonftrance,  contain- 
ing a  large  enumeration  not  only  of  the  griev- 
ances, of  which  they  craved  redrefs,  but  of  fuch 
new  regulations  as  they  thought  necefTary  for 
the  fecurity   of  their  liberties.      This  remon- 
ftrance, which  is  divided  into  many  articles  re- 


1  P.  Heutcr.  Rer.  Auftr.  lib,  viii.  c.  6.  p.  i83. 
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Book  III.  Jating  to  all  the  different  members  of  .which  the 
^PCT"''  conftitution  was  compofed,  as  well  as  to  the 
various  departments  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  furniflies  us  with  more  authemick 
evidence  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Junta, 
than  can  be  drawn  from  the  teftimcny  of  the 
later  Spanifh  hiftorians,  who  lived  in  times  when 
it  became  fafhionable  and  even  neceffary  to 
reprefent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the 
word  light,  and  as  flowing  from  the  word  mo- 
tives. After  a  long  preamble .  concerning  the 
various  calamities  under  which  the  nation  groan- 
ed, and  the  errors  and  corruption  in  govern- 
ment to  which  thefe  were  to  be  imputed,  they 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith 
the  people  had  enured  them,  until  felf-pre- 
fervation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  country,  had  obliged  them  to  affemble,  in 
order  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  their  own 
fafety,  and  that  of  the  conftitution :  For  this 
purpofe,  they  demanded  that  the  King  would 
be  pleafed  to  return  to  his  Spanifh  dominions, 
and  refide  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs 
had  done  ;  that  he  would  not  marry  but  with 
confent  of  the  Cortes  •,  that  if  he  mould  be 
obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  k 
fhall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint  any  foreigner  to  be 

regent  •,  that  the  prefent  nomination  of  Cardinal 

Adrian  to  that  office  fhall  inilantly  be  declared 

*  void  i 
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void ;  that  he  would  not,  at  his  return,  bring  Book  III. 
along  with  him  any  Flemings  orother  Grangers  *,  ,522. 
that  no  foreign  troops  (hall,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom ; 
that  none  but  natives  fhall  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  or  benefice  either  in  church  or 
date  •,  that  no  foreigner  fhall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  fhall  not  be  granted  to  fol- 
diers,  nor  to  the  members  of  the  King's  houfe- 
hold,  for  any  longer  time  than  fix  days,  and  that 
only  when  the  court  is  in  a  progrefs  ;  that  all  the 
taxes  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  they 
were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Ifabella ;  thaf 
all  alienations  of  the  royal  demefnes  or  revenues 
fince  that  Queen's  death  fhall  be  refumed  •,  that 
all  new  offices  created  fince  that  period  fhall  be 
abolifhed  •,  that  the  fubfidy  granted  by  the  late 
Cortes  in  Galicia  fhall  not  be  exacted  ;  that  in 
all  future  Cortes  each  city  fhall  fend  one  repre- 
fentative  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  gentry,  and 
one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his 
own  order*,  that  the  crown  fhall  not  influence 
or  direct  any  city  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
its  reprefentatives  ;  that  no  member  of  the 
Cortes  fhall  receive  an  office  or  penfion  from 
the  King,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  any  of  his 
family,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confifcation  of 
his  goods  •,  that  each  city  or  community  fhall 
pay  a  competent  falary  to  its  reprefentatives  for 

his 
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Book  HI,  his  maintenance  during  his  attendance  on  the 
1~T"XT  Cortes  -,  that  the  Cortes  fhall  affemble  once  in 
three  years  at  lead,  whether  fuminoned  by  the 
King  or  not,  and  fhall  then  enquire  into  the 
obfervation  of  the  articles  now  agreed  upon, 
and  deliberate  concerning  publick  affairs  •,  that 
the  rewards  which  have  been  given  or  promifed 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  in  Galicia, 
fhall  be  revoked ;  that  no  gold,  filver,  or 
jewels,  fhall,  upon  pain  of  death,  be  fent  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  that  judges  fhall  have  fixed 
falaries  afligned  them,  and  fhall  not  receive  any 
fhare  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  perfons 
condemned  by  them  \  that  no  grant  of  the 
goods  of  perfons  accufed  fhall  be  valid,  if  given 
before  fentence  was  pronounced  againfl  them  ;. 
that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any 
time  obtained,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commons, 
fhall  be  revoked ;  that  the  government  of  cities 
or  towns  fhall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  no- 
blemen ;  that  the  poffefTions  of  the  nobility 
fhall  be  fubject  to  all  publick  taxes  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  commons ;  that  an  en- 
quiry be  made  into  the  conduct  of  fuch  as  have 
been  entrufled  with  the  management  of  the 
royal  patrimony  fince  the  accefiion  of  Ferdi- 
nand; and  if  the  King  do  not  within  thirty 
days  appoint  perfons  properly  qualified  for  that 
fervice,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  Cortes  to 
nominate  them  \  that  Indulgences  fhall  not  be 

preached 
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preached  or  difperfed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  BooK  Iir- 

caufe  of  pubhfhing  them  be  examined  and  ap-      i^zi. 

proved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that   all    the  money 

arifing  from  the  fale  of  Indulgences,  fhall   be 

faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war  againft 

the  Infidels ;  that  fuch  prelates  as  do  not  refide 

in  their  diocefes  fix  months    in  the  year,  fhall 

forfeit   their  revenues  during  the  time  they  are 

abftrnt ;  that  the  ecclefiaftical  judges  and  their 

officers  fhall  not  exact  greater  fees  than  thofe 

which  are  paid   in  the  fecular  courts;  that  the 

prelent  archbifhop  of  Toledo  being  a  foreigner, 

be  compelled  to  rcfign  that  dignity,  which  fhall 

be  conferred  upon   a  Caftilian  ;  that  the  King 

fhall  ratify  and  hold  as  good  fervice  done  to 

him  and  to  the  kingdom,  all  the  proceedings  of 

the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularities  which 

the  cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excefs 

of  zeal  in  a  good  caufe  :  That  he  fhall  promife 

and  fwear  in  the  mofl  folemn  manner  to  obferve 

all  thefe  articles,  and  on  no  occafion  attempt 

either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  ;  and  that  he 

fhall  never  folicit  the  Pope  or  any  other  prelate 

to  grant  him  a  difpenfation  or  abfolution  from 

this  oath  and  promife  \ 

Such  were  the    chief  articles   prefented  by   The  fpirit 

i      •      r  1  of  liberty 

the  Junta  to  their  fovereign.     As  the  feudal  in-  wvkh  it 

breathed* 

k  Sandov.  206.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  686. 
Y#L.  II,  B  ftitutions 
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Book  III.   ftitutions  in  the  feveral   kingdoms  of  Europe 
1522.      were  originally  the  fame,  the  genius  of  thofe 
governments   which  arofe  from    them  bore    a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  reo-u- 
lations  which  the  Caftilians  attempted  to   efta- 
blifh  on   this  occafion,  differ  little  from  thofe 
which  other  nations  have  laboured  to  procure  in 
their  ftruggles  with  their  monarchs  for  liberty. 
The  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  reme- 
dies propofed  by  the  Englifh.  commons  in  their 
contefts  with  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
particularly   refemble   thofe   upon    which    the 
Junta  now  infilled.  But  the  principles  of  liberty 
feem    to  have   been  better  underftood  at  this 
period,  by  the  Caftilians,    than   by  any   other 
people  m  Europe;    they  had  acquired   more 
liberal  ideas  with  refpect  to  their  own  rights  and 
privileges  ->  they  had  formed  more    bold    and 
generous    fentiments  concerning  government  •, 
and  difcovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge 
to  which  the  Englifh  themfelves  did  not  attain 
until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

Iris  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  fpirit 
of  reformation  among  the  Caftilians,  hitherto 
unreftrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by 
fuccefs,  became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted 
the  Junta  to  propofe  innovations  which,  by 
alarming  the  other  members  of  the  conftitution, 

proved 
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proved  fatal  to  their  caufe.  The  nobles,  who,  Book  HI. 
inltead  of  obftructing,  had  favoured  or  con-  "I522. 
nived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined 
their  demands  of  redrefs  to  fuch  grievances  as 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  King's  want  of 
experience,  and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  his  foreign  minifters,  were  filled  ^JeJ"thft 
with  indignation  when  they  began  to  touch  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  and  plainly  faw  that 
the  meafures  of  the  commons  tended  no  lefs  to 
break  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  than  to 
limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  refent- 
ment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency,  abated  cort- 
fiderably  upon  the  Emperor's  raifing  the  con* 
(table  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  iri 
that  office  ♦,  and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were 
lefs  hurc  by  fuffering  the  prince  to  potfefs  an 
extenfive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the 
high  pretentions  of  the  people,  they  determined 
to  give  their  fovereign  the  affiftance  which  he 
had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  aficmble 
their  vaffals  for  that  purpofe. 

The   Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  im-  Thedepu- 

patience   the  Emperors  anfwer  to  their  remon-  '  \_    ,£ 

(trance,  which  they  had  appointed  lbme  of  their  Jj^jjJJ*^., 

number  to  prefent.      The  members  entrufted  ft»«««' 

r  m  October  zo. 

with  this  commiffion   fet  out  immediately  for 

R  2  Germany, 
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Book  III.  Germany,  but  having  received  at  different  places 
T^izT  certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could 
not  venture  to  appear  there  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives,  they  ftopt  fhort  in  their  journey, 
and  acquainted  the  Junta  of  the  information 
which  had  been  given  them '.  This  excited 
fuch  violent  pafllons  as  tranfported  the  whole 
party  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence,  or  of 
moderation.  That  a  Caftilian  King  mould  deny 
his  fubje&s  accefs  into  his  prefence,  or  refufe  to 
Men  to  their  humble  petitions,  was  reprefented 
as  an  act  of  tyranny  fo  unprecedented  and  in- 
tolerable, that  nothing  now  remained  but  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  drive  away  that  ravenous 
band  of  foreigners  which  encompafied  the  throne, 
who  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom*  found  it  necefTary  to  prevent  the  cries 
of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
their  fovereign.  Many  infilled  warmly  on  ap- 
proving a  motion  which  had  formerly  been 
made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life 
vioientpro-  of  his  mother,  of  the  regal  titles  and  authority, 
IhTjZuf  which  had  been  too  rafhly  conferred  upon  him 
from  a  falfe  fuppofition  of  her  total  inability  for 
government.  Some  propofed  to  provide  a  pro- 
per perfon  to  afftft  her  in  the  adminiftration  of 
pubiick  affairs,  by  marrying  the  Queen  to  the 
Prince  of  Calabria,  the  heir  of  the  Aragonefe 


1  Sandov.  143. 


Kings 
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Kings  of  Naples,  who  had  been  detained  in  Book  ill. 
prifon  fince  the  time  that  Ferdinand  had  dif.  "T^IT 
pofiefTed  his  anceftors  of  their  crown.  All 
agreed  that,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redrefs 
and  fecurity  merely  by  prefenting  their  requefls 
to  their  foyereign,  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a 
flate  of  inaction,  and  prevented  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now 
neceflary  to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to 
exert  themfelves  with  vigour,  in  oppofing  this 
fatal  combination  of  the  King  and  nobles  againft 
their  liberties  m? 

They  foon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thou-  Take  the 

.  field, 

fand  men.  Violent  difputes  arofe  concerning 
the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  dar- 
ling of  the  people  and  foldiers,  was  the  only 
perfon  whom  they  thought  worthy  of  this  ho- 
nour. But  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  Conde  de  Uruena,  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  firft  order,  haying  lately  joined  the  com- 
mons out  of  private  refentment  againft  the  Em- 
peror, the  refpect  c)ue  to  his  birth,  together 
with  a  fecret  defxre  of  difappointing  Padilla,  of 
whofe  popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta 
J)ad  become  jealous,  procured  him  the  office  November 
of  general ;  though  he  foon  gave  them  a  fatal  *3« 

m  P.  Mart.  Ep.  6S2. 

R  3  F°*>f 
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^^  proof  that  he  poffefled  neither  the  experience* 
!5?2,      the  abilities,  nor  the  fteadinefs  which  that  im- 
portant ftation  required. 

IihdenobiestS       ^he  re3ePts>  meanwhile,  appointed Riofeco  as 
*Im«  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  which, 

though  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  commons  in 
number,  excelled  them  greatly  in  difcipline  and 
in  valour.  They  had  drawn  a  confiderable 
body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantry  out  of 
Navarre.  Their  cavalry,  which  formed  the 
chief  flrength  of  their  army,  confided  moftly  of 
gentlemen  accuftomed  to  the  military  life,  and 
animated  with  the  martial  fpirit  peculiar  to  their 
order  in  that  age.  The  infantry  of  the  Junta 
was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanicks, 
little  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arms.  The 
fmall  body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able 
to  raife,  was  compofed  of  perfons  of  ignoble 
birth,  and  perfect  ftrangers  to  the  fervice  into 
which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  gene- 
rals differed  no  lefs  than  that  of  their  troops. 
The  royalifts  were  commanded  by  the  Conde 
de  Haro,  the  conflable's  eldeft  lbn,  an  officer 
of  great  experience,  and  of  diftinguifhed  abi- 
lities. 


imprudence  Giron  marched  with  his  army   directly  to 

ccfsofthe  Riofeco,    and   feizing  the  villages  and   pafTes 

general  of  , 

the  junta.  around 
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around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalifts  would  be  Book  III; 
obliged  either  to  furrender  for  want  of  provi-      I522, 
fions,  or   to  fight  with  difad vantage  before  all 
their  troops   were   afTembled.     But  he  had  not 
the  abilities,  nor  his   troops  the  patience  and 
difcipline  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  fuch  a 
fcheme.     The  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  diffi- 
culty  in  conducting   a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment through  all  his  pofts  into  the  town  •,  and 
Giron  defpairing  of  being   able   to  reduce  it, 
advanced  fuddenly  to  Villa-panda,  a  place  be- 
longing to  the  Conftable,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  their   chief  magazine  of  provifions.      By 
this  ill  judged  motion,   he  left  Tordefillas  open 
to  the  royalifts,  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led 
thither  in  the  night,  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  Decembers. 
and  difpatchj  and  attacking  the  town,  in  which 
Giron  had  left  no  other  garrifon  than  a  regi- 
ment of  priefts  raifed  by  the  bilhop  of  Zamora, 
he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  defperate   refiftance,    became  mafter  of  the 
Queen's  perfon,  took  prifoners  many  members 
of  the  Junta,  and  recovered  the  great  feal,  with 
the  other  enfigns  of  government. 


Bv  this  fatal  blow,  the  Junta  loft  all  the  re- 
putation and  authority  which  they  derived  from 
feeming  to  aft  by  the  Queen's  commands ;  fuch 
of  the  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or 
undetermined  in  their  choice,   now  joined  the 

R  4  regents 
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regents  with  all  their  forces ;  and  an  univerfal 
1523.  confternation  feized  the  partizans  of  the  com- 
mons. 1  his  was  much  increaied  by  the  fufpi- 
cions  they  began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom 
they  loudly  accufed  of  having  betrayed  Torde- 
fillcis  to  the  enemy  \  and  though  that  charge 
feems  to  have  been  deftitute  of  foundation,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  royalifts  being  owine  to  Giron's 
ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  fo 
entirely  loft  credit  with  his  party,  that  he 
refigned  his  commiflion,  and  retired  to  one  of 
his  caftles\ 

The  junta         Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  efcaped 
their  the  enemy's  hands  at  Tordefillas,  fled  to  Valla- 

dolid  ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  long  time 
to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  who  were  pri- 
foners  by  a  new  election,  they  made  choice 
among  themfejves  of  a  fmall  number  of  perfons, 
to  whom  they  committed  the  fupreme  direction 
of  affairs.  Their  army,  which  grew  ftronger 
every  day  by  the  arrival  -of  troops  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  marched  likewiie  to  Val- 
ladolid ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  fpirits  of  the  foldiery  re- 
vived, and  the  whole  party  forgetting  the  late 
misfortune,  continued  to  exprefs.  the  fame  ardent 
geal  for  r.he  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the 

f  Mifcillaneous  Tracts  by  Dr.  Mich.  Geddes,   vol.  i.  27 g, 
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fame  implacable  animofuy  againft  their  oppref-    Book  hi. 


fors. 


1522, 


What  they  flood  mod  in  need  of,  was  mo-  Their  ex- 

r     .         pedients  for 

ney  to  pay  their  troops.  A  great  part  or  the  raifing 
current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  Flemings  -,  the  ftated  taxes  levied 
in  times  of  peace  were  inconfiderable  ;  com- 
merce of  every  kind  being  interrupted  by  the 
war,  the  fum  which  they  yielded  decreafed  daily, 
and  the  Junta  were  afraid  of  difgufling  the 
people  by  burdening  them  with  new  impofitions, 
to  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  little  accuf- 
tomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  ex- 
tricated by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's 
wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities, 
of  boundlefs  ambition,  and  animated  with  the 
moft  ardent  zeal  in  lupport  of  the  caufe  of  the 
Junta.  She,  with  a  boldnefs  fuperior  to  thefe 
fuperflitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  fex, 
propofed  to  feize  all  the  rich  and  magnificent 
ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  ;  but  left 
that  action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might 
offend  the  people,  fhe  and  her  retinue  marched 
to  the  church  in  folemn  proceilion,  in  mourn- 
ing habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating 
their  breafls,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  im- 
plored the  pardon  of  the  faints  whofe  fhrines 
fhe  was  about  to  violate.  By  r.his  artifice,  which 

fcreened 
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Book  III.  fcreened  her  from  the  imputation  of  facrilege, 
J522  and  perfuaded  the  people  that  neceffity  and 
zeal  for  a  good  caufe  had  conftrained  her,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action, 
fhe  procured  a  confiderable  fupply  of  money  for 
the  Junta0.  The  regents,  no  lefs  at  a  lofs 
how  to  maintain  their  troops,  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  having  either  been  diflipated  by  the 
Flemings,  or  feized  by  the  commons,  were  ob- 
liged to  take  the  Queen's  jewels,  together  with 
the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply 
them  to  that  purpofe;  and  when  thofe  failed, 
they  obtained  a  fmall  fum  by  way  of  loan  from 
the  king  of  Portugal p. 

Lofetimein       The  nobility  difcovered  great  unwillingnefs 

negotiations  .    . 

with  the  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Junta.  They 
were  animated  with  no  lefs  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons  againfl  the  Flemings ;  they  approved 
much  of  feveral  articles  in  the  remonflrance; 
they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  only 
for  redrefling  pail  grievances,  but  for  rendering 
the  conftitution  more  perfect  and  fecure  by  new 
regulations ;  they  were  afraid,,  that  while  the  two 
orders  of  which  the  legislature  was  compofed, 
wafted  each  other's  ftrength  by  mutual  holtilities, 
the  crown  would  rife  to  power  on  the  ruin  or 

°  Sandov.  308.     Did.  de  Eayle,  Art.  Padilla. 
p  P.  Mart.  Ep.  718. 
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weaknefs  of  both,  and  encroach  no  lefs  on  the  BoOK  IH- 
independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi-  ,s22. 
leges  of  the  commons.  To  this  difpofition  were 
owing  the  frequent  overtures  of  peace  which  the 
regents  made  to  the  Junta,  and  the  continual 
negociations  they  carried  on  during  the  progrefs 
of  their  military  operations.  Nor  were  the  terms 
which  they  offered  unreafonable  -,  for  on  con- 
dition that  the  Junta  would  pafs  from  a  few 
articles  moil  fubverfive  of  the  royal  authority, 
or  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  the  nobility, 
they  engaged  to  procure  the  Emperor's  confent 
to  their  other  demands,  which,  if  he,  through 
the  influence  of  evil  counfellors,  Ihould  refufe, 
feveral  of  the  nobles  promifed  to  join  with  them 
in  order  to  extort  itq.  Such  divifions,  however, 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as 
prevented  their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judging 
with  prudence.  Several  of  the  cities  which  had 
entered  into  the  confederacy,  were  filled  with 
that  mean  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  each  other, 
which  rivalfhip  in  commerce  or  in  grandeur  is 
apt  to  infpire  ;  the  conflable,  by  his  influence 
and  promiies,  had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  fliaken  the  fidelity  of  fome  of  the 
lefTer  cities  ;  no  perfon  had  arifen  among  the 
commons  of  fuch  fuperior  abilities  or  elevation 

9  P9  Mart.  Ep.  695.  713.     Geddss's  Trads,  1.  261. 
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Book  III.  of  mind,  as  to  require  the  direction  of  their 
affairs ;  Padilla,  their  general,  was  a  man  of 
popular  qualities,  but  diftrufted  for  that  reafon 
by  thofe  of  higheft  rank  who  adhered  to  the 
Junta  \  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the  people  to 
view  with  fufpicion  every  perfon  of  noble  birth 
who  joined  their  party  •,  fo  that  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  irrefolution,  mutual  diftruft,  and  me- 
diocrity of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings at  this  time  After  many  confutations 
held  concerning  the  terms  propofed  by  the  re- 
gents, they  futTered  the  mfe  Ives  to  be  fo  carried 
away  by  refentment  againft  the  nobility,  that 
rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they 
threatened  to  {trip  them  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  they  or  their  anceftors  had  ufurped,  and 
to  re-annex  thefe  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon 
this  prepcfterous  fcheme,  which  would  at  once 
have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they 
had  been  ftruggling,  by  rendering  the  Kings  of 
Caflile  abfokue  and  independent  on  their  fub- 
jects,  they  were  fo  intent,  that  they  now  ex- 
claimed with  lefs  vehemence  againft  the  exac- 
tions of  the  foreign  miniflers,  than  againft  the 
immenfe  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and 
feemed  to  hope  that  they  might  make  peace 
with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  fpoils, 

7m 
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The  fuccefs  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  Book  fir. 
feveral  fmall  encounters,  and  in  reducing  feme      lt.Z2m 
inconfiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  JJ~^* 
members  of  the  Junta  into  this  meafure,  filling  j"  ij»«« 
them  with  fuch  confidence  in  the  valour  of  their  counters. 
troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  eafy  victory  over 
the  royalifts.     Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not 
remain  inactive,  while  flufhed   with  good  for- 
tune,   laid  fiege  to  Torrelobaton,    a  place  of 
greater  flrength  and  importance  than  any  that 
he  had  hitherto  attacked,  and  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  fufficient  garrifon  ;  and  though  the 
befieged  made  a  defperare  refinance,  and  the  ad- 
miral attempted  to  relieve  them,  he  took  the    March  %. 
town  by  florm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered       '5*u 
by  his'  foldiers.  If  he  had  marched  inftantly  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Tordefillas,  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  royalifts,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impreiTion  on  their  troops, 
furprized  at  the  brifknefs  of  his  operations,  and 
far  from  being  of  fufficient  flrength  to  give  him 
battle.  But  the  ficklenefs  and  imprudence  of  the   Impru<!ence 
Junta  prevented   his  taking  this  Hep.     Incapa-  ^eircon" 
ble,  like  all  popular  aflbciations,  either  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  or  of  making  peace,  they  liftened 
again  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even 
agreed  to  a  fhort  fufpenfion  of  arms.    This  ne- 
gociation  terminated  in  nothing ;  but  while  it 
was  carrying  on,  many  of  Padilla's  foldiers,  un- 
acquainted 
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Boo.-  III.  acquainted  with  the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  went 
\-rzt  °fr  w'tn  tne  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torre- 
lobaton  ;  and  others,  weaned  out  by  the  unufnal 
length  of  the  campaign,  deferted  r.  The  confta- 
ble  too  had  leifure  to  aiTemble  his  forces  at  Bur- 
gos, and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  inarching  ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  truce  expired,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  fpite  of  all 
Padilla's  efforts  to  prevent  it.  They  advanced 
immediately  towards  Torrelobaton,  and  Padilla 
finding  the  number  of  his  troops  fo  diminifhed 
that  he  durft  not  rifk  a  battle,  attempted  to  re- 
treat to  Toro,  which  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invafion  of  Navarre  at  that  juncture 
by  the  French,  and  the  neceffity  which  the  regents 
muft  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to  that 
„,.      ,,      kinp-dom,  might  have  faved  him  from  danser* 

The  nobles  O  »  o  t> 

attack  the     But  Haro,  fenfible  how  fatal  would  be  the  confe- 

army  of  the 

>n;a,  quences  of  fufferirg  him  to  efcape,  marched  with 
fuch  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he 
came  up  with  him  near  Villalar,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Padilla's  army,  fatigued  and  difheartened  by  {their 
precipitant  retreat,  which  they  couid  not  diftin- 
guifh.  from  a  flight,  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
palling  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  fuch  a 
violent  rain  had  fallen,  that  the  foldiers  funk  al- 
moft  to  the  knees  at  every  ftep,   and  remained 

r  Saadcv.  336. 
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expofed  to  the  fire  of  fome  field-pieces  which  Book  Iir. 
the  royalifts  had  brought  along  with  them.    All      1-22. 
thefe  circumftances  fo  difconcerted  and  intimi- 
dated raw  foldiers,  that  without  facing  the  enemy, 
or  making  any  refiftance,  they  fled  in  the  utmoft  ?d  defeat 
confufion.     Padilla  exerted  himfelf  with  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally 
them,  though  in  vain  ;  fear  rendering  them  deaf 
both    to    his    threats    and    intreaties :    Upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  refolv- 
ing  not  to  furvive  the  difgrace  of  that  day,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  party,  he  rufhed  into,  the  thickeft 
of  the  enemy  ;  but   being   wounded  and  dis- 
mounted, he  was  taken  prifoner.     His  princi- 
pal officers  fhared  the  fame  fate;  the  common 
foldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  the  no- 
bles bein^  too  generous  to  kill  men  who  threw 
down  their  arms  s. 

The  refentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  fuffer 
Padilla  to  linger  long  in  expectation  of  what 
mould  befal  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head,  though  without  any  regular 
trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime  being  fuppofed 
Sufficient  to  fnperlede  the  formality  of  a  legal 

8  Sandov.  34^,  &c.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  720.  Miniana.  Contin. 
p.  26.  Epitome  de  la  vide  y  Hechos  del  Emper.  Carlos  V. 
por  D.  Juan  Anton,  de  Vera  y  Zuniga,  4to.  Madr.  1627. 
p.  19. 
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Book  llf.  procefs.  He  was  led  inftantly  to  execution,  to- 
^^~*  gether  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and  Don  Francis 
Padiiia,        Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Seo-o- 

their  gene-  ^^tD 

rai,  put  to  vians,  and  the  latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca. 
Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  calm 
but  undaunted  fortitude  ;  and  when  Bravo,  his 
fellow-fufferer,  exprefTed  fome  indignation  at 
hearing  himfelf  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he  checked 
him,  by  obferving,  "  That  yefterday  was  the 
time  to  have  difplayed  the  fpirit  of  gentlemen, 
this  day  to  die  with  the  meeknefs  of  Chriftians." 
Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the 
community  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
he  addrefTed  the  former  with  a  manly  and  vir- 
tuous tendernefs,  and  the  latter  with  the  exul- 
tation natural  to  one  who  confidered  himfelf  as 
a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  \   After 

this* 

x  The  ftrain  of  thefe  letters  is  fo  eloquent  and  high-fpi- 
rited,  that  I  have  tran Hated  them  for  the  entertainment  of 
■my  readers. 

The  Letter  of  Don  John  Padilla  to  Us  Wife. 

S  E  N  O  R  A  , 

"  If  your  grief  did  not  afflict  me  more  than  my  own 
death,  I  mould  deem  myfelf  perfectly  happy.  For  the  end 
of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a 
mark  of  diftinguiftiing  favour  upon  that  perfon,  for  whom 
he  appoints  a  death  fuch  as  mine,  which,  though  lamented 
by  many,  is  neverthelefs  acceptable  unto  him.  It  would 
require  more  time  tha.n  I  now  have,  to  write  any  thing  that 

could 
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this,  he  fubmittcd  quietly  to  his  fate,  Moft  of  ^^ 
the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  accuftomed  to  ideas  of  li22, 
government,  and  of  regal  power,  very  different 
from  thofe  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  fo 
eager  to,  teftify  their  difapprobation  of  the  caufe 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  neg- 
lected, or  have  been  afraid  to  do  juftice  to  his 
virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  memory,  have 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity,  which 
is  ieldom  denied  to  illuilrious  fufferers. 

The 

could  afford  you  confolation.  That  my  enemies  will  not 
grant  me,  nor  do  I  wifh  to  delay  the  reception  of  that  crown 
which  I  hope  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail  your  own  lofs* 
but  not  my  death,  which,  being  fo  honourable,  ought  not 
to  be  lamented  by  any.  My  foul,  for  nothing  el(e  is  left 
to  me,  I  bequeath  to  you.  You  will  receive  it,  as  ths 
thing  in  this  world  which  you  valued  moft.  I  do  not  write 
to  my  father  Pero  Lopez,  becaufe  I  dare  not ;  for  though 
I  have  (hewn  myfelf  to  be  his  fon  in  daring  to  lofe  my  life, 
I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  good  fortune.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  fay  any  thing  more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the 
executioner,  who  waits  for  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite 
a  fufpicion,  that,  in  order  to  prolong  my  life,  1  lengthen 
out  my  letter.  My  fervant  Sofia,  an  eye-witnefs,  and  to 
whom  I  have  communicated  my  moft  fccret  thoughts,  will 
inform  you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write ;  and  thus  I  reft, 
expeding  the  instrument  of  your  grief,  and  of  my  deliver- 
ance." 

His  letter  to  the  City  of  Toledo, 

"  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  light  of  the  whols 
world,  free  from  the  time  of  the  mighty  Goths:  to  thee, 
who  by  (bedding  the  blood  of  ftrangers,  as  well  as  thy  own 

V°^  H-  §  blood, 
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The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  dec i five  as 
it  was  compleat.  Valladolid,  the  mod  zealous 
Ru:.n  of  the  0f  z\\  the  aflociated  cities,  opened  its  gates  im- 
mediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated 
with  great  clemency  by  the  regents,  Medina  del 
Campo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns  followed 
its  example.  This  fudden  diflblution  of  a  con- 
federacy, formed  not  upon  flight  difgufts,  or 
upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  had  entered,  and  which  had 
been  allowed  time  to  acquire  fome  degree  of 

blood,  haft  recovered  liberty  for  thyfelf,  and  thy  neighbour- 
ing cities ;  Thy  legitimate  fon  Juan  de  Padilia  gives  infor- 
mation, how  by  the  blood  of  his  body,  thy  ancient  vi&ories 
are  to  be  refrefned.  If  fate  hath  n©t  permitted  my  aclions 
to  be  placed  among  your  fuccefsful  and  celebrated  exploits, 
the  fault  hath  been  in  my  ill  fortune,  not  in  my  good  will. 
This  I  requeft  of  thee  as  of  a  mother,  to  accept,  fince  God 
hath  given  me  nothing  mere  to  lofe  for  thy  fake,  than  that 
which  I  am  now  to  relinquifh.  I  am  more  folicitous  about 
thy  good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life.  The  miftings 
of  fortune,  which  never  ftands  Hill,  are  many.  But  this  I 
fee  with  infinite  confolation,  that  I,  the  leaft  of  thy  chil- 
dren, fufFer  death  for  thee  ;  and  that  thou  haft  nurfed  at 
thy  breafts  fuch  as  may  take  vengeance  for  my  wrongs. 
Many  tongues  will  relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which 
I  am  ftill  ignorant,  though  J  know  it  to  be  near.  My  end 
will  teftify  what  was  my  defire.  My  foul  I  recommend  to 
thee  as  to  the  patronefs  of  Chriftianity.  Of  my  body  T  fay 
nothing,  for  it  is  not  mine.  I  can  write  nothing  more,  for 
at  this  very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  at  my  throat  with 
greater  dread  of  thy  difpleafure,  than  apprehenfion  of  my 
own  pain."    Sandov.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

order 
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Order  and  confidence  by  eflablifhing  a  regular  Book  ill. 
plan  of  government,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of     \}2i, 
the  inability  of  its  leaders,  or  of  fome  fecret 
difcord  reigning  among  its  members.     Though 
part  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  fub- 
dued,  was  obliged,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check 
the  progrefsof  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  no- 
thing could  prevail  on  the  dejected  commons  of 
Caflile  to  take  arms  again,  and  to  embrace  fuch 
a  favourable   opportunity   of    acquiring  thole 
rights   and  privileges  for  which  they  had  ap-. 
peared  fo  zealous.     The  city  of  Toledo  alone,    ^defends 
animated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's   Tc>led<\wkh 

great  ipirit. 
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widow,  who,  inftead  of  bewailing  her  hufband 
with  a  womanilh  forrow,  prepared  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  to  profecute  that  caufe  in  defence  of 
which  he  had  fuffered,  muit  be  excepted.  Re- 
fpect  for  her  fex,  or  admiration  of  her  courage 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  fympathy  with  her  mif- 
fortunes,  and  veneration  for  th^  memory  of  her 
hufband,  fecured  her  the  fame  afcendant  over 
the  people  which  he  had  porTefTed.  1  he  pru- 
dence and  vigour  with  which  fhe  acted,  juftified 
that  confidence  they  placed  in  her,  She  wrote 
to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encouraging 
him  to  invade  Caflile  by  the  offer  of  powerful 
aiTiftance.  She  endeavoured  by  her  letters  and 
emiffaries  to  revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of  other 

S  2'  cities. 
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Book  III,  cities.  She  raifed  foldiers,  and  exacted  a  great 
V~VT~^  fum  from  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral^ 
to  defray  the  expence  of  keeping  them  on  foot u. 
She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  intereft 
or  inflame  the  populace.  For  this  purpofe  me 
ordered  crucifixes  to  be  ufed  by  her  troops  in- 
ftead  of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war 
with  infidels,  and  enemies  6f  religion  ;  fhe 
marched  through  the  ftreets  of  Toledo  with  her 
fon,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning  feated 
on  a  mule,  having  a  ftandard  carried  before 
him,  reprefenting  the  manner  of  his  father's  exe- 
cution \  By  all  thefe  means  fhe  kept  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  fuch  perpetual  agitation  as 
prevented  their  paffions  from  fubfiding,  and  ren- 
dered them  infenfible  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  expofed,  by  (landing  alone  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  army 
was  employed  in  Navarre,  the  Regents  were 
unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo  by 
force  •,  and  all  their  endeavours  either  to  dimi- 
ni(h  Donna  Mania's  credit  with  the  people,  or 
to  gain  her  by  large  promifes  and  the  folici- 
tations  of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar, 
proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the  expulfion  of  the 
French  out  of  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  re- 
turned into  Caftile,  and  inverted  Toledo.  Even 
this  made  no  imprefllon  on  the  intrepid  and 
obflinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.     She  de- 

»  P.  Mart.  Ep.  727.  *  Sandov.  37  j. 
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fended  the  town  with  vigour,  her  troops  beat  Book  III. 
the  Royalifts  in  feveral  Tallies,  and  no  progrefs  j  22# 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the 
clergy,  whom  me  had  highly  offended  by  invad- 
ing their  property,  ceafed  to  fupport  her.  As 
foon  as  they  received  information  of  the  death 
of  William  de  Croy  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
whofe  pofTefiion  of  that  fee  was  their  chief  griev- 
ance, and  that  the  Emperor  had  natrted  a  Cafti- 
lian  to  fucceed  him,  they  openly  turned  againft 
her,  and  perfuaded  the  people  that  (he  had  ac- 
quired fuch  influence  over  them  by  the  force 
of  enchantments,  that  (he  was  affifted  by  a  fa- 
miliar demon  which  attended  her  in  the  form 
of  a  Negro-maid,  and  that  by  its  fuggeftions 
fhe  regulated  every  part  of  her  conduct y.  The 
credulous  multitude  whom  their  impatience  of  a 
long  blockade,  and  defpair  of  obtaining  fuc- 
cours  either  from  the  cities  formerly  in  confe- 
deracy with  them,  or  from  the  French,  rendered 
defirous  of  peace,  took  arms  againft  her,  and 
driving  her  out  of  the  city,  furrendered  it  to  ©Sobers. 
the  Royalifts.  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which 
fhe  defended  with  amazing  fortitude  four  months 
longer  •,  and  when  reduced  to  the  Jaft  extremi- 
ties, fhe  made  her  efcape  in  difguife,  and  fled  to  Feb.  XOj 
Portugal,  where  fhe  had  many  relations  z.  152z* 

r  P.  Mart.  Ep.  727. 

2  Sandov.  375.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  754.     Ferrer,  viii.  563* 
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Upon    her    Might,   the    citadel    furrendered. 
Tranquillity   was  re-eftablifhed  in  Caftile ;  and 
^s  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unT 
war*  fuccefsful  infurrections,  contributed  tp  confirm 

and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  it 
was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The 
Cortes  (till  continued  to  make  a  part  of  the  Caf- 
tilian  conflitution,  and  were  fummoned  to  meet 
whenever  the  King  flood  in  need  of  money ; 
but  inflead  of  adhering  to  their  ancient  and  cau» 
tious  form  of  examining  and  redrefling  publick 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  grant  any 
fupply,  the  more  courtly  cuftom  of  voting  a 
donative  in  the  firft  place  was  introduced,  and 
the  Sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted, 
never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any  inquiry, 
or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his 
authority.  The  privileges  which  the  cities  had 
enjoyed  were  gradually  circumfcribed  or  abo- 
lifheci  ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period 
to  dej  line  ;  and  becoming  lefs  wealthy  and  hfs 
populous,  they  loft  that  power  and  influence 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Cortes. 

The  pro-  While  Caflile  was  expofed  to  the  calamities 

grefs  of  the         *      .    .  ,  4 

infurrec-      pf  civil  war,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  torn 
leacia,         by  inttftine  commotions  flill  more  violent.  The 
afTociation  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of 
"Valencia  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five   hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  which  was  diftinguifhe4 
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by  the  name  of  the  Germanada,  continued  to 
fubfift  after  the  Emperor's  departure  from  Spain. 
The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending 
the  coafls  againft  the  defcents  of  the  Corfairs  of 
Barbary,  and  under  fanction  of  that  permiffion, 
which  Charles  had  rafhly  granted  them,  refufed 
to  lay  down  their-arms.  But  as  the  grievances, 
which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  redrefiing,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the 
nobility,  rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable 
exercifc  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their  refent- 
ment  turned  chiefly  againft  the  former.  As 
foon  as  they  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
became  confcious  of  their  own  flrength,  they 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  op- 
prefibrs.  They  drove  the  nobles  out  of  molt 
of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houfes/  wafted 
their  lands,  and  aflaulted  their  caftles.  They 
then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  perfons,  one 
from  each  company  of  tradefmen  eftablilhed  in 
Valencia,  and  committed  the  adminiftration  of 
government  to  them,  under  pretext  that  they 
would  reform  the  laws,  eftablifh  one  uniform 
mode  of  difpenfing  juftice  without  partiality, 
or  regard  to  the  diftinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
reftore  men  to  fome  degree  of  their  original 
equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  felf- 
defence.     Holtilities  began,  and  were  carried 

S  4  on 
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Book  in.  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentment 
j 5 23,  at  opprefiion  infpired  the  one  party,  and  the 
idea  of  infuked  dignity  animated  the  other.  As 
no  peribn  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal 
education,  joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils 
as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  con- 
ducted by  low  mechanicks,  who  acquired  the 
confidence  of  an  enraged  multitude  chiefly  by 
the  fiercenefs  of  their  zeal,  and  the  extravagance 
pf  their  proceedings.  Among  fuch  men,  the 
laws  introduced  in  civilized  nations,  in  order  to 
reftrain  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war,  were 
unknown  or  defpifed-,  and  they  committed  the 
^vildeft  ads  of  cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  Emperor  occupied  with  fupprefling  the 
insurrection  in  Caftile,  which  more  immediately 
threatened  the  fubverfion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogative, was  unable  to  give  much  attention 'to 
the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and  left  the  nobility 
of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles. 
His  viceroy,  the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  the 
fupreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the  nobles 
raifed  among  the  vaffals.  The  Germanada 
carried  on  the  war  during  the  years  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one^ 
with  a  more  perfevering  courage,  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  body  fo  tumultuary, 
under  the  conduct  of  fuch  leaders.  They  de- 
feated 
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feared   the  nobility  in   feveral  actions,  which,  Book.  HI. 
though  not  confiderable,  were  extremely  fharp.      ,.22# 
They  repulfed  them  in  their  attempts 'to  reduce 
different  towns.     But  the  nobles,  by  their  fupe- 
rior  fkiil  in  war,  and  at   the  head   of  troops 
more  accuftomed  to  fervice,  gained  the  advan- 
tage in   mod  of  the  rencounters.     At  length, 
they  wtre  joined  by  a  body  of  Caitilian  cavalry, 
which  the  regents  difpatched  towards  Valencia, 
foon  after  their  victory  over  Fadilla  at  Villalar, 
and  by  their  afllftance  they  acquired  fuch  fupe- 
riority,  that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the 
Germanada.     The  leaders    of  the  party  were 
put  to  death,  almofl  without  any  formality  of 
legal  trial,  and  fuffered  fuch  cruel  punifhments, 
as   the   fenfe  of  recent  injuries  prompted  the 
nobles  to  inflict.     The  government  of  Valencia 
was  re-eftablifhed  in  its  ancient  form \ 


In   Aragon,  violent  fymptoms   of  the  fame  .Appemn- 
fpirit  of  difaffeclion  and  mutiny,  which  reigned  1^^] 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  began  to  ap-  Ara§on- 
pear ;  but  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy, 
Don  John  de  Lanufa,  they  were  fo  far   com- 
pofed,  as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any 
open  infurrection.     But  in  the   ifland  of  Ma- 

aArgenfola  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  75.  90.  99.  118. 
Sayas  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  5.  12.  &c.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  lib. 
xxxiii.  &  xxxiv.  paffim.  Ferrer,  Hill.  d'Efpagne,  viii.  542, 
$6^..  &c. 

jorca, 
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Formidable 
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Book  III.  jorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
fame  caufes  which  had  excited  the  commotions 
in  Valencia,  produced  effects  no  lefs  violent. 
The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardfhips  which 
they  endured  under  the  rigid  jurifdict ion  of  the 
nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner; 
depofed  their  viceroy ;  drove  him  out  of  the 
ifland ;  and  maffacred  every  gentleman  who 
was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  obftinacy  with  which  the  people  of  Ma- 
jorca perfifted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal 
to  the  rage  with  which  they  began  it,  Many 
and  vigorous  efforts  were  requifite  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  -,  and  tranquillity 
was  re-eftablifhed  in  every  part  of  Spain  be- 
fore they  could  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  their 
fovereign  b. 


Caufes 
which   pre 
vented  the 


tents. 


While  the  fpiritof  difaffec"lion  was  fo  general 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  fo  many  caufes  con- 
wa?eco°nf-thC  curred  in  precipitating  them  into  fuch  violent 
meafures,  in  order  to  obtain  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances,  it  may  appear  flrange,  that  the 
malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  fhould 
have  carried  on  their  operations  without  any 
mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourfe  with 

*  Argenfola  Anales  de  Aragon,  c.  113.  Ferrer.  Hift.  viij, 
542.  Sayas  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  7.  11.  14.  76.  81.  Fer* 
j^ras  Hift.  d'Efpagne,  viii,  579,  &c.  609. 

each 
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each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  BoOK  Ilr> 
arms,  they  might  have  acted  both  with  greater  1522. 
force,  and  with  more  effect.  The  appearance 
of  a  national  confederacy  would  have  rendered 
it  no  lefs  refpectable  among  the  people  than 
formidable  to  the  crown  ^  and  the  Emperor, 
unable  to  refift  fuch  a  combination,  muft  have 
complied  with  any  terms  which  the  members  of 
it  thought  fit  to  prefcribe.  Many  things  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming 
themfelves  into  one  body,  and  purfuing  com- 
mon meafures.  The  people  of  the  different 
kingdoms  in  Spain,  though  they  were  become 
the  iubjecls  of  the  fame  fovereign,  retained,  in 
full  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  remembrance  of  their  ancient  rivalfhip  and 
hoflilities  was  ftill  recent,  and  the  fenfe  of  reci- 
procal injuries  fo  intire,  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  their  acting  in  confidence  and  concert. 
Each  nation  chofe  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  flruggle  alone,  than 
to  implore  the  aid  of  neighbours,  whom  they 
diftruited  and  hated.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
forms  of  government  in  the  feveral  kingdoms 
of  Spain  wTere  fo  different,  and  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  which  they  attempted  to 
introduce,  fo  various,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
bring  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.     To 

thif 
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Book  III.  this  difunion  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  pre- 

1522.      fervation  of  his  Spanifh  crowns  ;  and  while  each 

of  the  kingdoms  followed  feparate  meafures,  all 

of  them  were  obliged  at  lad  to  conform  to  the 

will  of  their  fovereign. 

TheEmpe-  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  Spain  filled 
centandge-  his  fubjects  who  had  been  in  arms  againft  him 

Jierous  be  -11  1  r*  r  1  •    1     1        /- 

haviour  to-  with  deep  appreneniions ;  from  which  he  foon 
»ai«on!  delivered  them  by  an  act  of  clemency,  no  lefs 
*****  prudent  than    generous.     After  a  rebellion  fo 

general,  fcarcely  twenty  perfons,  among  fo  many 
criminals  obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been 
punifhed  capitally  in  Caftile.  ThougA  ftrongly 
folicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refufed  to  fhed 
any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner; and  publifhed  a  general  pardon,  ex- 
tending to  all  crimes  committed  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inlurreclions,  from  which 
only  fourfcore  were  excepted.  Even  thefe  he 
feems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention 
to  intimidate  others,  than  from  any  inclination 
to  feize  them  ;  for  when  an  officious  courtier 
offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  mod 
considerable  among  them  was  concealed,  he 
avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleafantry;  "  Go," 
fays  he,  "  I  have  now  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
that  man,  but  he  has  fome  caufe  to  keep  at  a 
diftance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better 
employed  in  telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in 
2  acquainting 


oa.  aS. 
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acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his  retreat  V 
By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as 
by  his  care  to  avoid  every  thing  which  had 
difgufted  the  Caftilians  during  his  former  refi- 
dence  among  them  ;  by  his  addrefs  in  afluming 
their  manners,  in  fpeaking  their  language,  and 
in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and  cuf- 
toms,  he  acquired  an  afcendant  over  them  which 
hardly  any  of  their  native  monarchs  had  ever 
attained,  and  brought  them  to  fupport  him  in 
all  his  enterprizes  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to 
which  he  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  and  gran- 
deur d. 


About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  fet* 
Adrian  fet  out  for  Italy  to  take  porTefilon  of  his  R^'and 
new  dignity.     But   though  the  Reman  people 
longed  extremely  for   his  arrival,    they  could  therc* 
not,  on  his  firft  appearance,  conceal  their  fur- 
prize  and  difappointment.     After  being  accuf- 
tomed  to   the  princely  magnificence  of  Julius, 
and  the  elegant  fplendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld 
with  contempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deport- 
ment, of  auftere  manners,  an  enemy  to  pomp, 
deftitute  of  tafte  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned  with 
any  of  the  external  accomplishments  which  the 

c  Sandov.  377,   &c.     Vida  del.  Emper.  Carlos  por  Don 
Juan.  Anton,  de  Veray  Zuniga.  p,  30, 
d  Uiloa  Vita  de  Carlo  V.  p.  85. 

vulgar 


his  ill  re- 
ception 
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Book  I  IT.  vulgar  expect  in  thofe  raifed  to  eminent  ftations'* 
"7^2?"  ^or  ^id  n^s  political  views  and  maxims  feerrt 
lefs  ftrange  and  aftonifhing  to  the  pontifical 
minifters.  He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the 
corruptions  which  abounded  in  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to 
reform  both  ;  he  difcovered  no  intention  of 
aggrandizing  his  family ;  he  even  fcrupled  at 
retaining  fuch  territories  as  fome  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud, 
rather  than  by  any  legal  title,  and  for  that 
reafon  he  invelted  Francefco  Maria  de  Rovare 
anew  in  the  dutchy  o£  Urbino,  of  which  Leo 
had  {tripped  him,  and  furrendered  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  feveral  places  wrefled  from  him  by 
the  church f.  To  men  little  habituated  to  fee 
princes  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  maxims 
of  morality  and  the  principles  of  juftice,  thefe 
actions  of  the  new  Pope  appeared  inconteftable 
proofs  of  his  weaknefs  or  inexperience.  Adrian, 
who  was  a  perfect  ftranger  to  the  complex 
and  intricate  fyftem  of  Italian  politicks,  and 
who  could  place  no  confidence  in  perfons  whofe 
fubtle  refinements  in  bufmefs  fuited  fo  ill  with 
his  natural  fimplicity  and  candour,  being  often 
embarraffed  and  irrefolute  in  his  deliberations, 

eGuic.  1.  xv.  238.    Jovii  Vita  Adrian!,   117.   Bettcfor, 
Epitr.  des  Princ.  84.  [  Guic.  lib.  xv.  240. 

the 
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/* 


the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increafed,   Book  III. 
until  both  his  perfon  and  government  became      ,-22i 
objects  of  ridicule  among  his  fubjecls g. 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  He  endea- 

1  1  rr*  t«  ■    t  1' •    1       vours  to  re- 

endeavoured  to  affume  the  impartiality  which  ftor(>  peace 
became  the  common  father  of  Chriftendom,  and  m  Europe* 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes, 
that  they  might  unite  in  a  league  againfl  Soly- 
man,  whofe  conqueft  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  Europe h.  But 
this  was  an  undertaking  far  beyond  his  abilities. 
To  examine  fuch  a  variety  of  pretenfions,  to 
adjuft  fuch  a  number  of  interfering  interefts,  to 
extinguifh  the  paflions  which  ambition,  emu- 
lation, and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to 
bring  fo  many  hoftile  powers  to  purfue  the  fame 
fcheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required 
not  only  uprightnefs  of  intention,  but  a  great 
fuperiority  both  of  underftanding  and  addrefs. 

The  Italian  ftates  were  no  lefs  defirous  of 
peace  than  the  Pope.  The  Imperial  army  under 
Colonna  was  (till  kept  on  foot,  but  as  the  Em- 
peror's revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in 
the  Low-Countries,  were   either  exhaufled,  or 

s  Jov.  Vita  Adr.  1 1 8.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  774.     Rufcelli  Let- 
tres  de  Princ.  vol.  i.  8j.  96.  io'. 

h  Eellefor.  Epitr.  p,  $6,  1 

applied 
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Book  ill.  applied  to  fome  other  purpofe,  it  depended 
*~^2?  entirely  for  pay  and  fubfiftence  on  the  Italians. 
A  great  part  of  it  was  quartered  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Miianefe,  the 
Genoefq,  and  Lucchefe,  by  the  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  againft  fuch 
oppreffion.  and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  the  dread  of  worie  confequences  from 
the  rage  of  the  army,  or  the  refentment  of  the 
Emperor,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  *. 

15*5.  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the 

league         Pope's  exhortations,  and   to  a  bull  which   he 
yZZ!  the  iffued,  requiring  all  Chriftian  princes  to  confent 
Klng*  <       to  a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  Imperial,  the 
French,  and  Englifh  ambaiTadors  at  Rome  were 
empowered  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but  while 
they  wafted  their  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations, 
their  mafters  continued    their  preparations  for 
war.    The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered 
with  great  firmnefs  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy 
were  in   a   defperate  fituation,  entered  into  a 
league  againft  him  with  the  Emperor  ;  to  which 
was.       Adrian,  at  the  infcigation   of  his   countryman 
and   friend  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, who  perfuaded  him  that  the  only  obftacles 

*  Guic.  1.  xv.  238. 

to 
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to  peace  arofe  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  Book  III. 

King,  foon  after  acceded.     The   other  Italian      x,.2; 

ftates  followed  their  example;  and  Francis  was 

left,  without  a  fingle  ally,  to  refill  the  efforts 

of  fo  many  enemies,  whofe  armies  threatened, 

and whofe  territories  encompaffed,  his  dominions 

on  every  ftd<c 


fc 


The   dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  ic  Francis's 

vigorous 

was  thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  meatus  in 
keep  wholly  on  the  defenfive,  or  at  lead  have  to  it. 
prevented  his  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  character, 
of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remifs,  and 
even  negligent  on  ordinary  occafions,  to  rouze 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  only  to 
encounter  it  with  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities 
which  never  forfook  him,  but  to  provide  againft 
it  with  diligence  and  induflry.  Before  his  ene- 
mies wTere  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  fchemes, 
Francis  had  alTembled  a  numerous  army.  His 
authority  over  his  own  fubjecls  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  poffcfTed  over 
theirs.  They  depended  on  their  diets,  their 
cortes,  and  their  parliaments  for  money,  which 
was  usually  granted  them  in  fir  all  fums,  very 
(lowly,  and  with  much  reluctance.  The  caxes 
he  could  impofe  were  more  confidtrabk,  and 

k  Guic.  1.  xv.  241.  248. 
Vol.  II.  T  levied 
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Book  III.  levied  with  greater  difpatch  •,  fo  that  on  this,  as 
"7^7"  '  well  as  on  other  occafions,  his  army  was  in  the 
field  while  they  were  deviling  ways  and  means 
for  raifing  theirs.     Senfible  of  this  advantage, 
Francis  hoped  to  difconcert  all  the  Emperor's 
fchemes   by  marching  in  perfon  into  the  Mila- 
nefe-,  and  this  bold  meafure,  the  more  formida- 
ble becaufe   unexpected,  could    fcarcely  have 
failed  of  producing  that  effect.     The  vanguard 
Sr.fpended .  of  his  army  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he 
Sfaweiy  of  himfelf  was  hardening  after  it  with  the  fecond  di- 
weiw"    vifion  of  his  troops,  when  the  difcovery  of  a 
bon'scon-     domeftick  confpiracy  which  threatened  the  ruin 

fpiracy.  *  ' 

of  the  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  flop  fhort,  and 
to  alter  his.  meafures. 

TT.   ,  The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles 

ur-  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  conftable,  whofe 

noble  birth,  vaft  fortune,  and  high  office,  raifed 
him  to  be  the  moil  powerful  fubject  in  France, 
as  his  great  talents,  equally  fuited  to  the  field 
or  the  council,  and  his  fignal  fervices  to  the 
crown,  rendered  him  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
deferving.  The  near  refemblance  between  the 
King  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both 
being  fond  of  war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in 
manly  exercifes,  as  well  as  their  equality  in  age, 
and  their  proximity  of  blood,  ought  naturally 
to  have  fecured  him  a  confiderable  fhare  in  that 

Monarch's 
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Monarch's  favour.  But  unhappily  Louife,  the  Book  irr. 
King's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aver-  I(J23. 
fion  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  for  no  better  Jft£"£ 
reafon  than  becaufe  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  affeaion. 
Queen  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  with  whom  fhe 
lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  difcovered  a  peculiar 
attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  ;  ■ 
and  fhe  had  taught  her  fon,  who  was  too  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  impreffion  which  fhe  gave  him, 
to  view  all  the  conftable's  actions  with  a  mean 
and  unbecoming  jealoufy.  His  diftinguifhed 
merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not  been 
fufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled 
from  the  government  of  Milan  upon  very  frivo- 
lous pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion, which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult 
ftation  did  not  deferve ;  the  payment  of  his 
penfions  had  been  fufpended  without  any  good 
caufe  ;  and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  King,  as 
has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in 
prefence  of  the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  com- 
mand of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alencon.  The 
conftable,  at  firft,  bore  thefe  indignities  with 
greater  moderation  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  high-fpirited  Prince,  confcious 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank,  and  to  his  fer vices. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  injuries,  however,  ex- 

T  2  haufted 
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Book  Hi.   haufr.ed  his  patience-,  and  infpiring  him  with 
,~4      thoughts  of  revenge,  he  retired  from  court,  and 
began  to  hold  a  fee  ret  correfpondence  with  fome 
of  the  Emperor's  minifters. 

About  that  time  the  dutchefs  of  Bourbon 
happened  to  die  without  leaving  any  children. 
Louife,  of  a  difpofition  no  lefs  amorous  than 
vindictive,  and  ftill  fufceptible  of  the  tender 
paffions  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  began  to  view 
the  Conftable,  a  Prince  as  amiable  as  he  was 
accomplished,  with  other  eyes ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  difparity  of  their  years,  fhe 
formed  the  fcheme  of  marrying  him.  Bourbon, 
who  might  have  expected  every  thing  to  which 
an  ambitious  mind  can  afpire,  from  the  doting 
fondnefs  of  a  woman  who  governed  her  fon  and 
the  kingdom,  being  incapable  either  of  imitating 
the  Queen  in  her  fudden  tranfition  from  hatred 
to  love,  or  of  difiembling  fo  meanly  as  to  pre- 
tend affection  for  one  who  had  perfecuted  him 
fo  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not  only  re- 
jected the  match,  but  embittered  his  refufal  by 
fome  fevere  raillery  on  Louife's  perfon  and  cha- 
racter. She  finding  herfelf  not  only  contemned, 
but  infulted,  her  dilappointed  love  turned  into 
hatred,  and  fince  fhe  could  not  marry,1  Ihe  re- 
folved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

Foa 
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For  this  purpofe  fhe  confulted  with  the  chan-  Book  Iir. 
cellor  Du  Prat,  a  man,  who,  by  a  bale  proftitu-  l^2^ 
tion  of  great  talents  and  of  fuperior  fkill  in 
his  profeffion,  had  rifen  to  that  high  oftice. 
By  his  advice  a  law-fuit  was  commenced  againft 
the  Conftable,  for  the  whole  eftate  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Part  of  it  was  claimed 
in  the  King's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  ;  part  in  that  of  Louiie,  as  the  neareit 
heir  in  blood  of  the  deceafed  Dutchefs.  Both 
thefe  claims  were  equally  deftitute  of  any  foun- 
dation in  juftice-,  but  Louiie,  by  her  felicita- 
tions and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by  employ- 
ing all  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  pre- 
vailed on  the  judges  to  order  the  eftate  to  be 
fequeilred.  This  unjuft  decifion  drove  the  Con-  Hisfec«t 
ftable  to  defpair,  and  to  meafures  which  defpair  Sc,rh"on# 
alone  could  have  dictated.  He  renewed  his  in-  £mPeror 
trigues  in  the  Imperial  courr,  and  flattering 
hjmfelf  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuffered 
would  juftify  his  having  recourfe  to  any  means 
in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  offered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  fovereign  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  aiTift  him  in  the  conqueft  of 
France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  the  fecret  was  communicated  ', 
expeding  prodigious  advantages  from  his  revolt* 
were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and 
fpared  neither  promifes  nor  allurements  which 

1  Rymer's  Feeder,  xiii.  794, 

T  3  might 
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Book  III.  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his  refolution. 

'""TTlr  ^he  Emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  filler 
Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
with  a  vaft  portion.  He  was  included  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henry. 
The  counties  of  Provence  and  Dauphine  were 
to  be  fettled  on  him,  with  the  title  of  King;. 
The-  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Henry,  fupported  by  the  Flem- 
ings, to  invade  Picardy  \  while  twelve  thoufand 
Germans,  levied  at  their  common  charge,  were 
to  penetrate  into  Burgundy,  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  BoUfbdn,  who  undertook  to  raife  fix 
thoufand  men  among  his  friends  and  vafTals  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  execution  of 
this  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  fufpended, 
until  the  King  mould  crofs  the  Alps  with  the 
only  army  capable  of  defending  his  dominions ; 
and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for 
that  purpofe,  France  flood  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ilructionm. 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  ne^ociation 

di  (covered.  D  D 

which  had  now  been  carrying  on  for  feverai 
months,  though  conducted  with  the  moil  pro- 
found fecrecv,  and  communicated  only  to  a 
few  chofen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reft  of  the  Con- 

m  Thuani  Hill.  lib.   i.  c.   10.      Heuter.  Rer.   Auftr.  lib. 
viii.  c.  18.  p.  207. 

1  flable's 
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ftable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered  more  in- 
quifitive  by  rinding  that  they  were  diftrufled. 
Two  of  thefe  gave  the  King  fome  intimation  of 

amyfterious  correfpondence  between  their  mafter 

• 

and  the  Count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemifh  nobleman 
of  great  confidence  with  the  Emperor.  Francis, 
who  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  fufpect  that  the 
firft  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  fo  bafe  as  to 
betray  the  kingdom  to  its  enemies,  immediately 
repaired  to  Moulins,  where  the  Conftable  was 
in  bed,  feigning  indifpofition,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  accompany  the  King  into  Italy, 
and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence  which 
he  had  received.  Bourbon,  with  great  folemnity, 
and  the  mod  impofing  affectation  of  ingenuity 
and  candour,  afferted  his  own  innocence  j  and 
as  his  health,  he  faid,  was  now  more  confirmed, 
he  promifed  to  join  the  army  within  a  few  days. 
Francis,  open  and  candid  himfelf,  and  too  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  thofe  vir- 
tues in  others,  gave  fuch  credit  to  what  he  faid, 
that  he  refufed  to  arreft  him,  although  advifed 
to  take  that  precaution  by  his  wifeft  counfellors, 
and  as  if  the  danger  had  been  over,  he  con- 
tinued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  Con- 
ftable fet  out  foon  after,  feemingly  with  an  in-  P  e™  "" 
tention  to  follow  him;  but  turning;  fuddenlv  to    ', 

°  J  Flies  to 

the  left  he  crofled  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  italy- 
fatigues  and  perils,  efcaped  all  the  parties  which 

T  4  the 
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Book  III.  the  King,  fenfible  too  late  of  his  credulity,  fent 
Ir23.      out  to   intercept  him,    and   reached   Italy    in 
fafety  \ 

Francis  took  every  poflible  precaution  to 
prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the  irreparable  error 
which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrifons 
in  all  the  places  of  ftrength  in  the  Confta- 
ble's  territories.  He  feized  all  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  could  fufpect  of  being  his  aflbciates  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  difcovered  the  whole 
extent  of  the  confpirator's  fchemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  fpread  among  his  fub- 
jects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  abfence  might  en- 
courage them  to  make  fome  defperate  attempt, 
and  for  that  reafon  relinquished  his  intention  of 
leading  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy. 

French  m-  j^e  did  nQ^  however,  abandon  his  defign  or* 
Miiancfe.  the  Milanefe ;  but  appointed  admiral  Bonnivet 
to  take  the  fupreme  command  in  his  (lead,  and 
to  march  into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty 
thoufand  ftrong.  Bonnivet  did  not  owe  this 
preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of 
all  the  talents  requifite  to  form  a  great  com- 
mander, he  porTefled  only  perfonal  courage,  the 
lowefl  and  the  mod  common.     But  he  was  the 

n  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  64,  &c.     Pafquier  Recherches  de 
}z  France,  p.  48 1 . 

moft 
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•molt  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  French  Book  Iir. 
court,  of  agreeable  manners,  an  infinuating  ad-  ,523, 
drefs,  and  a  iprightly  conversation  •,  and  Francis, 
who  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  his  courtiers, 
was  fo  charmed  with  thefe  qualities,  that  he  ho- 
noured him,  on  all  occafions,  with  the  moft  par- 
tial and  di.ftinguifhing  marks  of  his  favour.  He 
was,  befides,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Bourbon  ; 
&nd  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  truft  at 
that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  command 
could  be  lodged  no  w.here  fo  fafely  as  in  his 
hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  entrufted  with  the  .de~  Their m 

condu£l, 

fence  of  the  Milanefe,  his  own  conquefl:,  was  in 
no  condition  to  refift  fuch  a  formidable  army. 
He  was  deftitute  of  money  fufficient  to  pay  his 
troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  by 
ficknefs-  or  defertion,  and  had,  for  that  reafon, 
been  obliged  to  neglect  every  precaution  necef- 
fary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country.  The  only 
plan  which  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  paffage 
of  the  river  TefTmo  againft  the  French  ♦,  and  as 
if  he  had  forgotten  how  eafily  he  himfelf  had 
difconcerted  a  fimilar  fcheme formed  by  Lautrec, 
he  promifed  with  great  confidence  on  its  being 
effectual.  But  in  fpite  of  all  his  caution,  it  fuc- 
,ceeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec. 
Bonnivetpaffed  the  river  without  lofs,  at  a  ford 

which 
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Book  ill.  which  had  been  neglected,  and  the  Imperialifts 

1525.      retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon  the  town 

as  foon  as  the  French  fhoujd  appear  before  it. 

By   an  unaccountable  negligence,  which  Guic- 

ciardini  imputes  to  infatuation0,  Bonnivet  did 

not  advance  for  three  or  four  days,  and  loft  the 

opportunity  with  which  his   good  fortune  pre- 

fented  him.     The  citizens  recovered  from  their 

conftcrnation ;  Golonna,  flill  active  at  the  age 

of  fourfcore,  and  Morone,  whofe  enmity  to  France 

was  indefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day 

in  repairing  the  fortifications,  in  amaffing  provi- 

fions,  in  collecting  troops  from  every  quarter ; 

and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had 

put  the  city  in  a  condition  to  ftand  the  fieo-e. 

Bonnivtt,  after   fome   fruitlefs  attempts  on  the 

town,    which  haraifed  his  own  troops  more  than 

the  enemy,  was  obliged,  by  the  inclemency-of 

the  feafon,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Death  of  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Pope  Adrian  died: 

Adrian  VI,  .  r 

an  event  10  much  to  the  fatisfactwn  of  the 
Roman  people,  whofe  hatred  or  contempt  of 
him  augmented  every  day,  that  the  night  after 
his  deceafe,  they  adorned  the  door  of  his  chief 
phyfician's  houfe  with  garlands,  adding  this  in- 
fcription,  TO  THE  DELIVERER  OF 
HIS  C  O  U  N  T  R  Y  p.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici 

0  Guic.  lib.  xv.  254.  p  Jovii  Vit,  Adr.  127. 

inftantly 
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inftantly  renewed   his  pretenfions  to  the  papal  Book  III. 
dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  high  ex-    "TTzT/ 
pectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opi- 
nion of  the  people  that  they  would  be  fuccefsful. 
But  though  fupported  by  the  Imperial  faction, 
pofTeffed  of  great  perfonal  intereit,  and  capable 
of  all  the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption, 
which  reign  in  thofe  aflemblies,  the  obftinacy 
and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted   the  con- 
clave to  the  unufual  length  of  fifty  days.     The  Eieaibn  of 
addrefs  and  perfeverance  of  the  Cardinal  at  laft  vn^ 
furmounted  every  obftacle.     He  was  raifed  to  Nov' z%' 
the  head  of  the   church,  and  arTumed  the  go- 
vernment of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
The  choice  was  univerfally  approved  of.     High 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a  Pope,  whofe 
great  talents,  and  long  experience  in  bufineis, 
feemed  to  qualify  him  no  lefs  for  defending  the 
fpiritual  intereits  of  the  church,  expoied  to  im- 
minent danger  by  the  progrefs  of  Luther's  opi- 
nions, than  for  conducting  its   political  opera- 
tions with  the  prudence  requifite  at  fuch  a  diffi- 
cult juncture  ;  and  who,    befides   thefe  advan- 
tages,   rendered  the   ecclefiaflical    itate    more 
refpectable,  by  having  in  his  hands  the  govern-    * 
ment  of  Florence,  together  with  the  wealth  of 
the  family  of  Medici q. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  difheartened  by  the  woifcydifc 
difappointment  of  his  ambitious  views  at  the  ^Hiied 

_/-..,  ,  with  relent- 

q  Guic-  !•  xv.  263.  menu 

former 
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Book  III.   former  election,  had  entertained  more  fan^uine 
"TT^T"    hopes  of  fuccefs  on  this  occafion.     Henry  wrote 
to   the  emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  encraae- 
ments  to  fecond  the  pretentions  of  his  minifter. 
Wolfey   beftirred  himfelf  with  activity  fuitable 
to    the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  he 
contended,  and  inftructed  his   agents  at  Rome 
to  fpare  neither  promifes  nor  bribes  in  order  to 
gain   his  end.     But  Charles   had  either  amufed 
him  with    vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended 
to  gratify,  or  he  judged  it  impoliticly  to  oppoie 
a  candidate  who  had  fuch  a  profpect  of  fucceed- 
ing  as   Medici  ;  or  perhaps' the  cardinals  durft 
not  venture  to   provoke  the  people  of  Rome, 
while  their  indignation  againft  Adrian's  memory 
was  ftill   frefh,  by  placing  another  Ultra-mon- 
tane in  the  papal  throne.     Wolfey,  after  all  his 
expectations  and  endeavours,    had   the  morti- 
fication to  fee  a  Pope  elected,  of  fuch  an  age, 
and  of  fo  vigorous  a  conftitution,  that  he  could 
not  comfort  himfelf  much  with  the  chance  of 
furviving  him.     This   fecond  proof  fully  con- 
vinced Wolfey  of  the  Emperor's  infincerity,  and 
it  excited  in  him  all  the  refentment  which  an 
haughty  mind  feels  on   being  at  once  difap- 
pointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  en- 
deavoured  to  foothe  his  vindictive  nature  by 
granting  him  a  cornmiflion  to  be  legate  in  Eng- 
land during  life,  with   fuch   ample  powers  as 
vefted  in  him  almoft  the  whole  papal  jurisdic- 
tion 
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tion  in  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had  received  BoOK  lir- 
entirely  dilTolved  the  tie  which  had  united  him  TczTT 
to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated 
revenge.  It  was  neceffary,  however,  to  conceal 
his  intention  from  his  mailer,  and  to  fufpend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  im- 
provement of  the  incidents  which  might  occur, 
he  mould  be  ablegradually  to  alienate  the  King's 
affections  from  the  Emperor.  For  this  reafon, 
he  was  fo  far  from  exprelTing  any  uneafinefs  on 
account  of  the  repulfe  which  he  had  met  with, 
that  he  abounded  on  every  occafion,  private  as 
well  as  publick,  in  declarations  of  his  high  fatis- 
faction  with  Clement's  promotion  r. 

1 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled  Henry's 
with  great  fincerity  whatever  he  was  bound  to  JJfSS 
perform  by  the  league  againft  France,  though 
more  (lowly  than  he  could  have  wifhed.  His 
thoughtlefs  profufion,  and  total  neglect  of  ceco- 
nomy,  reduced  him  often  to  great  (traits  for 
money.  The  operations  of  war  were  now  car- 
ried on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  v/hich  had  long  prevailed.  Inftead  of 
armies  fuddenly  a(Tembled,  which  under  diftinct 
chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field 
for  a  fhort  fpace,  and  ferved  at  their  own  coft, 

troops   were  now  levied  at  great  charge,  and 

■ 

•  'Fiddes's  Life  of  Wo! fey,  294,  &c.     Herbert. 
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received  regularly  confiderable  pay.     Inflead  of 
TcITT    impatience  on  both  fides  to  bring  every  quarrel 
to  the  ifiue  of  a  battle,  which  commonly   de- 
cided the  fate  of  open  and  defencelefs  countries, 
and  allowed  the  barons,  together  with  their  vaf- 
fals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations  ; 
towns  were  fortified  with  great  art,  and  defended 
with  much  obftinacy  ;  war,  from  a  very  fimple, 
•   became  a  very  intricate  fcience ;  and  campaigns 
grew  of  courfe  to   be   more  tedious,  and  lefs 
decifive.     The  expence  which  thefe  alterations 
in  the  military   fyilem  neceffarily  created,    ap- 
peared intolerable  to  nations  hitherto  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.     Hence 
proceeded  the   frugal,  and  even  parflmonious 
fpirit   of  the  Englifh  parliaments  in  that  age, 
which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  feldom 
able  to  overcome.     The  commons,  having  re- 
fufed  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the  fupplies  which 
he  demanded,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ample  and 
almoil  unlimited  prerogative  which  the  Kings 
of  England   then  pofferTed,  and  by   a  violent 
and  unufual  exertion  of  it,  raifed  the  money  he 
Sept.  20.      wanted.     This,  however,  wafted  fo  much  time, 
that  it  was  late  in  the  feafon  before  his  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field. 
Being  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Flemings, 
Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy,  and  Francis,  from 
his  extravagant  eagernefs  to  recover  the  Mila- 

nefe, 
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nefe,  having  left  that  frontier  almoft  unguarded,  Book  lir. 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  iq2~ 
Oyfe,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that 
capital  with  confirmation.  But  the  arrival  of 
fome  troops  detached  by  the  King,  who  was  (till 
at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the  French 
officers,  who  allowed  the  allies  no  refpite  night 

or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  mod  unnatural  feafon, 
together  with  fcarcity  of  provifions,  compelled 
Suffolk  to  retires  and  LaTramouille,  who  com-  November, 
manded  in  thofe  parts,  had  the  glory  of  having, 
with  an  handful  of  men,  checked  the  progrefs 
of  a  formidable  army,  and  of  driving  them  with 
ignominy  out  of  the  French  territories  s. 

The  Emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  And  tboft 
Guienne  were   not  more  fortunate,  though  in  of  the  Ger- 

.  .  mans   and 

both  thefe  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  pre-  Spaniards, 

pared  to  refill  them.     The  conduct  and  valour 

of  his  generals  fupplied  his  want  of  forelight ; 

the  Germans   who  made  an  irruption  into  one 

of  thefe  provinces,    and  the    Spaniards    who 

attacked   the  other,  were  repulfed  with  great 

difgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year   1523,  during   which  End  ofthe 
Francis's  good  fortune  and  fuccefs  had   been  camPaisn' 
fuch  as  gave   all  Europe  an    high   idea  of  his 
power  and  refources.     He   had  dhcovered  and 

I  Herbert,    Mem.  de  Bells;-,  73,  &c. 
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Book  III.  difconcerted  a  dangerous  confpiracy,  the  author 
of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almoft  without 
an  attendant ;  he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the 
fchemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed 
againft  him  \  he  had  protected  his  dominions 
when  attacked  on  three  different  fides  -,  and 
though  his  army  in  the  Milanefe  had  not  made 
fuch  progrefs  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  fuperiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had 
recovered  and  ftill  kept  pofTeflion  of  one  half  of 
that  dutchy. 

15*4-  The  enfuing  year  opened  with  events  more 

of  the  new  difaftrous  to  France.  Fontarabia  was  loft  by 
FcbSary27.  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor.  In 
Italy,  the  allies  refolved  on  an  early  and  vigo- 
rous effort  in  order  to  difpofTefs  Bonnivet  of 
that  part  of  the  Milanefe  which  lies  beyond  the 
Tefino.  Clement,  who,  under  the  pontificates 
of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had  difcovered  an  impla- 
cable enm,ity  to  France,  began  now  to  view  the 
power  which  the  Emperor  was  daily  acquiring 
in  Italy,  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  he  refufed 
to  accede,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done,  to  the 
league  againft  Francis,  and  forgetting  private 
paffions  and  animofities,  laboured  with  the  zeal 
which  became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  among  the  contending  parties. 
But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ;  a  nu- 
merous army,  to  which  each  of  the  allies  fur- 

nifneci 
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nilhed  their  contingent  of  troops,  was  aflembled  BookHI. 
at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.    Lannoy,      ,  -24. 
viceroy  of   Naples,  took  the   command  of  it  \^'l^ctAr 
upon    Colonna's  death,  though  the  chief  direc- 
tion of   military  operations  was  committed  to 
Bourbon,    and  the  marquis  de    Pefcara ;    the 
latter,  the  ableft  and  molt  enterprifing  of  the 
Imperial  generals;  the  former  infpired  by  his 
refentment  with  new  activity  and  invention,  and 
acquainted   fo  thoroughly  with   the  characters 
of  the  French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their 
troops,  and  the  (Irength  as  well  as  weaknefs  of 
their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
party  which  he  had  joined.     But  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages were  nearly  loft  through  the  Emperor's 
inability  to  raife  money  fufflcient  for  executing 
the    various  and    extenfive  plans  which  he  had 
formed.     When  his  troops  were  commanded  to   Retarded  by 
march,  they  mutinied  againft  their  leaders,  de-  the  troops. 
manding  the  pay  which   was  due  to  them  for 
fome    months;  and  difregarding  both  the  me- 
naces and  intreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened 
to  pillage  the  city  of  Milan,  if  they  did  not  in- 
ftantiy  receive  fatisfaction.    Out  of  this  difficul- 
ty the  generals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by 
Morone,  who    prevailing  on    his  countrymen, 
over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  ad- 
vance the  fum  that  was  requifite,  the  army  took 
the  field '. 

1  Guic.   1.  xv.  267.     Capella,   190. 
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Book  in.  Bonnivet  was  deftitute  of  troops  to  oppofe 
*~^77?  this  army,  and  ftill  more  of  the  talents  which 
The  French  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders. 

obliged  to 

abandon  the   After  various  movements   and  encounters,  de- 

Milanefe.         -    .        .      .  .  .         . 

fcnbed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  contemporary 
hiftorians,  a  detail  of  which,  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  would  be  equally  uninterefting  and  un- 
inftructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  flrong 
camp  in  which   he  had  entrenched  himfelf  at 
Biagrafla.     Soon  after,  partly  by  his  own  mif- 
conduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy, 
who  harafled  and  ruined  his  army  by  continual 
fkirmifhes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a  battle 
which  he   often  offered  them  -y    and  partly  by 
the  caprice  of  6000  Swifs,  who  refufed  to  join 
his  army,  though  within  a  day's  march  of  it ;  he 
was   reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  attempting  a 
retreat  into  France  through  the  valley  of  Aoft. 
Juft  as  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Seflla, 
and  began  to  pafs  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Pef- 
cara  appeared  with  the  vanguard  of  the  allies, 
and  attacked  his  rear  with  great  fury.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exert- 
ing himfelf  with   much  valour,  was  wounded 
fo  dangeroufly  as  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field  j 
and  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though  fo  much  a 
flranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  role 
to  the  chief  command,  was  always  called,  in 
5  times 


army. 
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times  of  real  danger,  to  the  pods  of  greater!   Bo°K  l!r» 

difficulty  and  importance.     He   put  himfelf  at      I52+. 

the  head   of  the  men  at  arms,  and   animating 

them    by    his  prefence  and  example  to  fultain 

the  whole   (hock    of   the  enemy's  troops,    he 

gained  time  for   the  red  of  his  countrymen  to 

make  good  their  retreat.     But  in  this  fervice  Death  of  the 

°  chevalier 

he  received  a  wound  which  he  immediately  per-  Bayard,  and 

"*•  ruin  of  the 

ceived  to  be  mortal,  and  being  unable  to  con-  French 
tinue  any  longer  on  horfeback,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with 
his  face  towards  the  enemy  -,  then  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  guard  of  his  fword,  which  he  held 
up  inftead  of  a  crofs,  he  addrefTed  his  prayers 
to  God,  and  in  this  pofture,  which  became  his 
character  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  Chriftian, 
he  calmly  waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bour- 
bon, who  led  the  foremoft  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  found  him  in  this  fitnation,  and  ex- 
preffed  regret  and  pity  at  the  fight.  "  Pity  not 
me,"  cried  the  high-fpirited  chevalier,  "I  die 
as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  difcharge 
"  of  my  duty  :  They  indeed  are  objects  of 
pity,  who  fight  againit  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  oath."  The  marquis  de 
Pefcara,  pafiing  foon  after,  manifefted  his  admi- 
ration of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  forrovv 
for  his  fate,  with  the  generoficy  of  a  gallant 
enemy  -,  and  finding  that  he  could  not   be  re- 

U  2  moved 
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Bopk  HI.  moved  with  fafety  from  that  fpot,  ordered  a 
1524.  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
perfons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  care,  as  his  anceftors  for  feverai 
generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Pefcara  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and 
fent  to  his  relations  -,  and  fuch  was  the  refpect 
paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received 
with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions •,  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country* 
the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  folemn 
proceflion  to  meet  it  °. 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  mattered  remains  of 
his  army  into  France  •,  and  in  one  fhort  cam- 
paign, Francis  was  {tripped  of  all  he  had  pof- 
feffed  in  Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that 
country. 

Progrefs  of  While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of 
motion  in  Charles  and  Francis,  fpread  over  fo  many  coun* 
Germany.  trjes_  0f  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity,  extremely  favourable  to  the  refor- 
mation, which  continued  to  make  progrefs 
daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his 
retreat  at  Wartburg,  Carloftadius,  one  of  his 

u  Bellefor.   Epitr.  p.  73,     Mem.  de  Belky,  75.     Oeuv. 
de  Brant,  torn,  vi,  108,  &c.     Pafquier  Recherches,  p.  526. 
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difciples,  animated  with  the  fame  zeal,  but  pof-  BoOK  ]H* 
fefled  of  lefs  prudence  and  moderation  than  his      ]J2, 
mafter,  began  to  propagate  wild  and  dangerous 
opinions,  chiefly  among  the  lower  people.     En- 
couraged  by  his  exhortations,  they  rofe  in  fe- 
veral  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the  churches 
with  tumultuary  violence,  and  threw  down  and 
deftroyed   the  images  with  which    they    were 
adorned.     Thefe  irregular  and  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings were  fo  repugnant  to  all  the  Elector's 
cautious  maxims,  that,  if  they  had  not  received 
a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  alienating   from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no 
lefs  jealous  of  his  own  authority,  than  afraid 
of  giving  offence   to  the  Emperor,  and   other 
patrons  of  the  ancient  opinions.     Luther,  fen- 
fible   of  the   danger,    immediately  quitted  his 
retreat,    without   waiting  for   Frederick's  per- 
mifiion,  and  returned  to  Wittemberg.     Happily  March  6, 
for    the    reformation,    the   veneration    for  his 
perfon  and  authority  were  dill  fo  great,   that  his 
appearance  alone  fupprelfed  that  fpirit  of  extra- 
vagance  which  began  to  feize  his  party.     Car- 
loftadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  ftruck  dumb 
by  his   rebukes,  declared  that  they  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a  man  \ 


*  Sleid,  Hift.  51.     Seckend.  195. 
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Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun 

to  tranflate  the  Bible  into  the  German  tongue, 

Luther         an  undertaking  of  no  lefs  difficulty  than  im- 

tranflttS  °  .  * 

the  Bible,     portance,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and 
for  which  he  was  well    qualified:    He  had    a 
competent  knowledge  in  the  original  languages; 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ilyle  and  fenti- 
ments  of  the  infpired  writers ;  and   though  his 
ccmpofitions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous, 
he  was   reckoned    a  great  matter  of  the  purity 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  could  exprefs  himfelf 
with    all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable. 
By  his  own  afliduous  application,  together  with 
the  afilftance  of  Melancthon  and  feveral  other  of 
his  difciples,  he  finifhed  part  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  in  the  year  1522  ;  and  the  publication  of 
it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  that  of  all  his  own  works.     It,  was  read 
with  wonderful  avidity  and  attention  by  perfons 
of  every   rank.     They  were  aftonifhed  at  dis- 
covering   how    contrary    the   precepts  of  the 
Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inventions  of 
thofe  priefts  who  pretended  to  be   his  vicege- 
rents •,  and  having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule 
of  faith,  they  thought  themfelves  qualified,  by 
applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  eftablifhed  opinions, 
and  to  pronounce  when  they  were  conformable 
to  the  flandard,  or  when  they  departed  from  it. 

The 
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The   great   advantages  arifing  from    Luther's  Book  ill. 
tranflation  of  the  Bible,  encouraged  the  advo-    "T^TTT 
cates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publifh 
verfions   of  the  Scriptures   in    their  refpective 
languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  several 
Hamburgh,  and  feveral  other  cities  in  Germany  "fTthe0* 
of  the  firit  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  magi-  c^urch» 
Urates  abolifhed  the  mafs,  and  the  other  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  of  popery y.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick  and 
Lunenburgh,  and  Prince  of  Anhalt,  became 
avowed  patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  coun- 
tenanced the  preaching  of  them  among  their 
fubje&s. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  de-  Meafures 

feclion  with  great  concern ;  and  Adrian's  firft  by  Adrian 

care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  de-  ^eTkYhe0 

liberate    with    the    Cardinals,    concerning  the  p«>grefsof 

'  &  the  Refor- 

proper   means   of  putting  a  flop  to  it.     This  nation. 
Pope  was  profoundly  (killed  in  fcholaftic  theo- 
logy, and  having  been  early  taken  notice  of  on 
that  account,  he  (till  retained  fuch  an  exceffive 
admiration  of  the  fcience  to  which  he  owed  his 

y  Seckend.  241 »     Chytrad  Contin.  Krantzii,  203. 
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Book  IIT.   reputation  and  iuccefs  in  life,  that  he  confidered 
j  2,        Luther's  invectives  againft  the  ichoolmen,  par- 
ticularly Thomas  Aquinas,  as   little  lefs  than 
blaiphemy.     All   the   tenets  cf  that  doctor  ap- 
peared to  him  fo  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he 
fuppofed  every  perfon  who  called   in  queftion 
or  contradicted  them,  to   be  either  blinded  by 
ignorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  oppofition  to  the 
conviction   of  his    own   mind:  Of  courfe,    no 
Pope  was  ever  more  bigotted  or  inflexible  with 
regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he 
not   only  maintained  them  as  Leo  had  done, 
becaufe  they   were  ancient,  or  becaufe  it  was 
dangerous  for  the  church  to  allow  of  innova- 
tions, but  he  adhered  to  them  with  the  zeal  of 
a  theologian,  and    with  the  tenacioufnefs  of  a 
difputant.     At  the  fame  time  his  own  manners 
being  extremely   fimple,    and  uninfected  with 
any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  was  as  fenfible  of  its  corruptions  as 
the  reformers  themfelves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  lefs  indignation.     The  brief  which   he  ad- 
dreffed   to   the  diet  of  the  Empire  afTembled  at 
Nuremberg,  and  the  initructions  he  gave  Che- 
152*.       regato,  the  nuncio  whom   he  fent  hither,  were 
framed  agreeably  to  thefe  views.     On  the  one 
hand,    he  condemned  Luther's   opinions  with 
more  afperity   and  rancour  of  exprefiion  than 
Leo  had  ever  ufed  -,  he  feverely   cenfured  the 

Princes 
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Princes  of  Germany  for  fuffering  him  to  fpread   BookJIL 
his  pernicious    tenets,    by    their  neglecting  to      1524.. 
execute   the  edicl  of  the  diet  at  Worms,    and 
required  them,  if  Luther   did  not  inftantly  re- 
tract his   errors,  to  deftroy   him  with  fire  as   a 
gangrened  and  incurable  member,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by 
Mofes,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  the  apoftles, 
and  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by  their 
anceftors2.     On  the  other  hand,  he,  with  great 
candour,  and    in    the   moil  explicit  terms,  ac- 
knowledged the  corruptions  or  the  Roman  court 
to  be  the  fource  from  which  had  flowed  moft  of 
the  evils  the  church   now  felt  or  dreaded  ;  he 
promifed   to  exert  all  his  authority  towards  re- 
forming   thefe  abufes,  with   as  much   difpatch 
as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the  diforders 
would  admit  •,  and  he  requefted  of  them  to  give 
him   their  advice  with  regard  to  the  mod  effec- 
tual means  of  fuppreffing  that  new  herefy  which 
had  fprung  up  among  them a. 

The  members  of  the  Diet,  after  praifing  the  DietofNu- 
Pope's  pious   and  laudable  intenfions,  excufed  ^p0fe8a 
themfelves  for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  foundi  as 
by  alleging    that   the   prodigious    increafe    of  remedy?" 
Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the  averfion  to 

2  Fafcic.  Rer.  Expet.  &  Fugiend.  342. 

a  |bid.  p.  545. 

the 
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Book  III.    the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  fubjefls 
1524.      on  account  of  its   innumerable  exactions,  ren- 
dered fuch  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous,  but 
impofiible.     They  affirmed  that  the  grievances 
of  Germany,  which  did  not  arife  from  imaginary 
injuries,  but  from  impofitions  no  lefs  real  than 
intolerable,  as  his  Bolinefs  would  learn  from  a 
catalogue  of  them  which  they  intended  to  lay 
before  him,  called  now  tor  fome  new  and  effica- 
cious remedy  •,  and   in  their  opinion,  the  only 
remedy  adequate  to  the  difeafe,  or  which  afforded 
them  any  hopes  of  feeing  the  church  reftored  to 
foundnefs  and  vigour,  was  a  General  Council. 
Such  a   council,  therefore,  they  advifed  him, 
after  obtaining  the  Emperor's  confent,  to  aflem- 
ble  without  delay,  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  that  all  who  had  right  to  be  prefent 
might   deliberate  with   freedom,    and  propofe 
their  opinions  with  fuch  boldnefs,  as  the  dan- 
gerous  fituation  of  religion   at   this    juncture 
required b. 


the  nuncio 
to  elude  it. 


Artifices  of  The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  mailer,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  political  views  and 
interefts  of  the  Roman  court,  was  ftartled  at 
the  propofition  of  a  council ;  and  eafily  forefaw 
how  dangerous  fuch  an  affembly  might  prove 
at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal 

b  Fafcic.  Rer.  Expet.  &  Fugiend.  p.  346. 
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authority,    and   the   reverence   and  fubmiflion  Book  HI. 
yielded  to  it  vifibly  declined  among  all.     For      1524. 
that  reafon  he  employed  his  utmoft  addrefs,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  Diet  to 
proceed  themfelves  with  greater  feverity  againft 
the  Lutheran   herefy,    and    to  relinquidi   their 
propofal   concerning  a  general   council  to  be 
held  in  Germany.    They,  perceiving  the  nuncio 
to  be  more  folicitous  about  the  interefts  of  the 
Roman  court,  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  Em- 
pire,   or   purity  of  the   church,  remained  in- 
flexible, and  continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue 
of  their  grievances  to  be  prefented  to  the  Pope c. 
The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer 
of  a  remonftrance  fo  difagreeable  to  his  court, 
left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  Diet d. 

The    fecular   Princes    accordingly,    for  the  The  Diet 
ecclefiafticks,  although  they  gave  no  oppofition,  ofVn  hun- 
did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew   an^-tothe 
up  the  lift  (fo  famous  in  the  German  annals)   Pope* 
of  an  hundred  grievances,   which  the  Empire 
imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal 
fee.     This  lift  contained  grievances  much  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  prepared  under  the 
reign  of  Maximilian.     It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  each  of  them  ;    they  complained  of 

c  Fafcic.  Rer.  Expet.  &  Fugiend.  349.         d  Ibid.  376. 
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Book  HI.   the  fums  exacted  for  difpenfations,  abfolutions, 
j  and  indulgences;  of  the  expence  arifing  from 

the  law-fuits  carried  to  Rome  $  of  the  innu- 
merable abufes  occafioned  by  refervations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates  ;  of  the  exemption  from 
civil  jurifdiction  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  ; 
of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  fecular 
caufes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
judges ;  of  the  indecent  and  profligate  lives 
which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led  ;  and  of 
various  other  particulars,  many  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  among  the  circum* 
fiances  which  contributed  to  the  favourable 
reception,  or  to  the  quick  progrefs  of  Luther's 
doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if 
the  holy  fee  did  not  fpeedily  deliver  them  from 
thofe  intolerable  burdens,  they  had  determined 
to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ 
the  power  and  authority  with  which  God  had 
entrufted  them^  in  order  to  procure  relief6. 


The  recefs         Instead  of  fuch  feverities  againft  Luther  and 

theD 
arch  6 

J523- 


March  6,  '  his  followers  as  the  nuncio  had  recommended, 


the  recefs  or  edi£t  of  the  Diet  contained  only  a 
general  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait 
with  patience  for  the  determinations  of  the 
council  which  was  to  be  affembled,  and  in  the 
mean  time  not  to  publifh  any  new  opinions 

c  FafciCi  Rer.  Expet.  &  Fogiend.  354. 
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contrary    to    the   eftablifhed  doctrines   of  the  Book  III. 
church ;    top-ether  with  an    admonition   to   all    "TTT 
preachers  to  abftain  from  matters  of  controverfy 
in  their  difcourfes  to  the  people,  and  to  confine 
themfelves  to  the  plain  and  inftru&ive  truths  of 
religion  f. 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  This  diet  of 
the  tranfaclions  of  this  diet,  as  they  afforded  totheRe- 
them  the  fulled  and  moft  authentick  evidence 
that  grofs  corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  Empire  was  loaded  by  the 
clergy  with  infupportable  burdens.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  they  had  now  the  teftimony 
of  the  Pope  himfelf,  that  their  invectives  and 
accufations  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded, 
As  to  the  latter,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Ger- 
manick  body,  in  an  afTembly  where  the  patrons 
of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  thz 
moft  numerous  or  powerful,  had  pointed  out 
as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Empire,  whole 
very  practices  of  the  Romilh  church  againft 
which  Luther  and  his  difciples  were  accuftomed 
to  declaim.  Accordingly,  in  all  their  contro- 
verfial  writings  after  this  period,  they  often 
appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the 
hundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of  what- 
ever they   advanced   concerning   the   diflblute 

f  Fafcic.  Rer»  Expet.  &  Fugiend.  348. 
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Book  III",  manners,  or  infatiable  ambition  and  rapaciouf- 

*~~T?C^   nefs  of  the  papal  court, 
1524* 

Adrians  At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  confidered 

*enfuUrfdat  as  a  Pro°f  of  tne  m°ft  childifh  fimplicity  and 
Rome.  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidfl  the  arti- 
fices and  corruptions  of  the  papal  court,  and 
accuftomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by  what 
was  juft,  but  by  what  was  ufeful,  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  a  Pontiff,  who,  departing  from  the 
wife  maxims  of  his  predeceffors,  acknowledged 
diforders  which  he  ought  to  have  concealed  5 
and  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  afked  advice  of 
thofe,  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prefcribe.  By 
fuch  an  excefs  of  impoliticly  fincerity,  they  were 
afraid  that,  inftead  of  reclaiming,  he  would 
render  the  enemies  of  the  church  more  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  inftead  of  extinguifhing  herefy, 
would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  papal 
power,  or  flop  the  chief  fources  from  which 
wealth  flowedinto  the  church  g.  For  this  reafon 
they  induftrloufly  oppofed  all  his  fchemes  of 
reformation,  and  by  throwing  objections  and 
difficulties  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  retard  or 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  them,  Adrian,  ama- 
zed on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Lutherans,  difgufted  on  the  other,  with  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding 

s  F.  Paul.  Hitf.  of  Counc.  p.  28.      Pallavic.  Hift.  58. 
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himfelf  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  Book  IK. 
other,  often  lamented  his  own  fituation,  and  l-z^ 
often  looked  back  with  pleafure  on  that  period 
of  his  life  when  he  was  only  dean  of  Louvain, 
a  more  humble  but  happier  flation,  in  which 
little  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  fruiirate  his  good  intentions 


b 


mea'utes  a- 


Clement  VII.  his  fucceffor,  excelled  Adrian   element's 

meafutes 

as  much  in  the  arts  or  government,  as  he  was  gainftu 
inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,   or  uprightnefs  hirdiadof 


of  intention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  council 
the  averfion  which  all  Popes  naturally  bear  to 
a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election 
by  means  very  uncanonical,  he  was  afraid  of  an 
afTembly  that  might  fubject  it  to  a  fcrutiny 
which  it  could  not  ftand.  He  determined, 
therefore,  by  every  poffible  means  to  eluae  the 
demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  refpect  to 
the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abufes 
in  the  papal  court,  which  the  rafhnefs  and  in- 
capacity of  his  predeceflbr  had  brought  upon 
him.  For  this  purpofe,  he  made  choice  of  car- 
dinal Campeggio,  an  artful  man,  often  entrufted 
by  the  Popes  with  negociations  of  importance, 
as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the  Empire  affem- 
bled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

h  Jovii  Vit.  Adr.  p.  118. 
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Book  'IF.  Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  6f 
"~^7"  what  had  pafTed  in  the  laft  meeting,  exhorted 
February.  tne  diet  m  a  iong  difcourfe,  to  execute  the  edict 
ationsofbis  or  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual 
feconddiet  means  of  fupp  re  fling  Luther's  doctrines.  The 
at^Nurem-  ^-^  ^  return>  defired  to  know  the  Pope's  in- 
tentions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redrefs 
of  the  hundred  grievances.  The  former,  the 
nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and 
unmeaning  declarations  of  the  Pope's  refolution 
to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  would  be  for  the 
greater!:  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  as  the  catalogue  of  grievances  did 
not  reach  Rome  till  after  Adrian's  death,  and 
of  confequence  had  not  been  regularly  laid 
before  the  prefent  Pope,  Campeggio  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumftance  to  decline  making 
any  definitive  anfwer  to  them  in  Clement's 
name  -,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ooferved 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained 
many  particulars  extremely  indecent  and  un- 
dutiful,  and  that  the  publifhing  it  by  their  own 
authority  was  highly  difrefpectrul  to  the  Roman 
fee.  In  the  end,  he  renewed  his  demand  of 
their  proceeding  with  vigour  againil:  Luther 
and  his  adherents.  But  though  an  ambafiaGor 
from  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 

attended  r  ' 

with  liaie     folicitous  to  gain  the   Pope,  warmly  feconded 
the  nuncio,  with  many  profefTions  of  his  matter's 

6  zeal 
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zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  BoOK  in* 
fee,  the  recefs  of  the  Diet  was  conceived  in  terms      Ic;24> 
of  almofl  the   fame  import  with  the   former,    APnl  l8» 
without  enjoining  any  additional  feverity  againft 
Luther  and  his  party  \ 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in 
order  to  amufe  and  foothethe  people,  publifhed 
certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  fome  dif- 
orders  and  abufes  which  prevailed  among  the 
inferior  clergy  ;  but  this  partial  reformation, 
which  fell  fo  far  fhort  of  the  expectations  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  of  the  demands  of  the  Diet* 
gave  no  fatisfaction,  and  produced  little  effect. 
The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly 
lopped  a  few  branches  ;  the  Germans  aimed  a 
deeper  blow,  and  by  ftriking  at  the  root  wifhed 
to  exterminate  the  evil\ 

1  Seckend.  286.     Skid.  Hift.  66*         k  Seckend.  292. 
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BOOK    IV. 

THE  expulfion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  Book  IV 
the  Milanefe,  and  the  republick  of  Genoa,         v 
was  confidered  by  the  Italians  as  the  conclusion   views  of 

the     Italia 

of  the  war  between  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as   fores  with 

j  •         i  i  r  refDecl  to 

they  began  immediately  to  be  apprehennve  of  charies  and 
the  Emperor,  when  they  faw  no  power  remain- 
ing in  Italy  capable  either  to  controul  or  oppofe 
him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  peace.  Having  procured  the  reflora- 
tion  of  Sforza  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which 
had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  withCharles,  they  plainly  difcovered 

X  2  their 
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Book  IV.  their  intention  to  contribute  no  longer  towards 
1524.  increafing  the  Emperor's  fuperiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  the  object  of  their  jea- 
loufy.  The  Pope  efpecially,  whofe  natural 
timidity  increafed  his  fufpicions  of  Charles's  de- 
figns,  endeavoured  by  his  remonftrances  to  in- 
fpire  him  with  moderation,  and  incline  him  to 
peace. 

foi^MU) [n-       ^UT  r^e  Emperor,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs, 
vaceFrance.   anc}  urgecj  on  by  his  own  ambition,  no  lefs  than 

by  Bourbon's  defire  of  revenge,  contemned  Cle- 
ment's admonitions,  and  declared  his  refolution 
of  ordering  his  army  to  pafs  the.  Alps,  and  to 
invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions, 
where,  as  he  learV dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  lead 
prepared  to  refill  it.  His  mod  experienced 
ministers  diffuaded  him  from  undertaking  fuch 
an  enterprize  with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  ex- 
haufted  treafury  :  But  he  relied  fo  much  on 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  King  of 
1  England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon, 
with  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to 
exiles,  entertained  of  being  joined  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  his  partifans  as  foon  as  the  Impe- 
rial troops  Ihould  enter  France,  that  he  perfifted 
obftinately  in  the  meafure.  Henry  ui.dertook 
to  furnifh  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition  during 

the 
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the  firft  month,  and  had  it  in  his  choice  either  ^J^. 
to  continue  the  payment  of  that  fum  monthly,  ,^4, 
or  to  invade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with 
a  powerful  army.  The  Emperor  engaged  to 
attack  Guienne  at  the  fame  time  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  men  •,  and  if  thefe  enterprizes 
proved  fuccefsful,  they  agreed,  that  Bourbon, 
befides  the  territories  which  he  had  loft,  fhould 
be  put  in  pofTcffion  of  Provence,  with  the  title 
of  King,  and  fhould  do  homage  to  Henry  as 
the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new  domi- 
nions. Of  all  the  parts  of  this  extcnfive  but 
extravagant  project,  the  invafion  of  Provence 
was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  al- 
though Bourbon,  with  a  fcrupulous  delicacy, 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he 
had  acted,  pofuively  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Henry's  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby 
abfolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprize,  Charles's  eagernefs  to  carry  his 
own  plan  into  execution  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate.  The  army  he  employed  for  that  purpofe 
amounted  only  to  eighteen  thoufand  men  •,  the 
fupreme  command  of  which  was  given  to  the 
Marquis  de  Pefcara,  with  inftructions  to  pay  the 
greatefi:  deference  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his 
operations.     Pefcara  parted  the  Alps   without   Th?TmPe- 

pppofnion,  and  entering  Provence,  laid  fie&e  to   Provence, 

rr  ,  ,        •  Ausuft  ** 

Marfeilles.     Bourbon  had  advifed  him  rather  to 

X  3  march 
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Book  IV.  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^TTTT^  which  city  his  territories  were  fituated,  and  where 
of  courfe  nis  influence  was  mod  extenfive  :  But 
the  Emperor  was  fo  defirous  to  get  pofTefiion  of 
a  port,  which  would,  at  all  times,  iecure  hirn 
eafy  accefs  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he 
over-ruled  the  Conftable's  opinion,  and  directed 
Pefcara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marfeilles  his 
'  chief  object  \ 

Prudent  Francis,  who  forefaw,  but  was   unable  to 

franciT  °f  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the  mod  proper  pre- 
cautions to  defeat  it.     Ke  laid  wafte  the  adja- 
cent country,  in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  fubfifl  their  army,  he  razed 
the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  flrengthened  its  fortifica- 
tions, and    threw   into  it  a  numerous   garrifon 
under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.     To  thefe,  nine  thoufand  of  the   citi- 
zens, whom  their  dread  of  the  Spanifh  yoke  in- 
ipired  with    contempt  of  danger,  joined  them- 
felves  •,  by  their  united  courage  and  induftry, 
all  the  efforts  of  Pefcara's  military  Hill,  and  of 
Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered 
abortive.     Francis,  meanwhile,  had   leifure  to 
aflemble  a   powerful  army  under  the  walls    of 
Avignon,  and  no  fooner  began  to  advance  to- 
wards Marfeilles,  than  the  Imperial  troops,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  fatigues  of  a   fiege  which  had 

a  Guic.  1.  xv.  273,  &c.     Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  So. 
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laded  forty  days,  weakened  by  difeafes,  and  al-  Book  VI. 
mod  deftitute  of  provifions,  retired  with  preci-  "T^TT" 
pitation  towards  Italy b.  impefaiifo 

x  J  forced  to 


rv-treat. 


If,  during  thefe  operations  of  the  army  in  Sept*  *9* 
Provence,  either  Charles  or  Henry  had  attacked 
France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected, 
that  kingdom  muft  have  been  expofed  to  the 
moft  imminent  danger.     But  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  many  other  occafions,  the  Emperor  found 
that  the  extent  of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  or  the  ardour  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  want  of  money  obliged 
him,  though  with  much  reluctance,  to  circum> 
fcribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe- 
cuted.   Henry,  difgufled  at  Bourbon's  refufing 
to  recognize  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France \ 
alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the 
folicitations  of  the  French  King  had  perfuaded 
to  march  towards  the  borders  of  England  ;  and 
no  longer  incited  by  his  minifter,  v/ho  was  be- 
come extremely  cool  with  regard  to  all  the  Em- 
peror's interefts,  took  no  meafures  to  fupport  an 
enterprize,  of  which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings, 
he  had  been  at  firft  excefiively  fondc. 

If  the  King  of  France  had  been  fatisfied  with   Frandsdat- 
having  delivered  his  fubjects  from  this  formi-  fuccefj. 

b  Guic.  1.  xv.  277.     Ulloa  Vita  dell  Ca--lo  V.  p.  93. 
c  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolfey.   Append.  N°.  70s  71,   72. 

X  4  dable 
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Bcck  IV.    dable  invafion,   if  he  had  thought  it  enouon  to 

"^7^77  {Lew  all  Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  in- 
ternal ftreno;th  of  his  dominions  enabled  him  to 
refill  the  impreffion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even 
when  feconded  by  the  abilities  and  powerful  ef- 
forts of  a  rebellious  fubjec~l,  the  campaign,  not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  the  Mil  anefe,  would  have 
been  far  from  ending  inglorioufly.  But  Francis, 
animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  foldier 
than  a  general ;  pufhed  on  by  ambition,  enter- 
prizing  rather  than  confiderate ;  and  too  apt  to 
be  elated  vvith  fuccefs  $  was  fond  of  every  under* 
taking- that  feemed  bold  and  adventurous.  Such 
an  undertaking,  the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  at 

ttefoivc?  to   that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to   his  view. 

Mihgefe.  He  had  under  his  command  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  and  befl  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  which  he  could  not 
think  of  difbanding  without  having  employed 
it  in  any  fervice.  The  Imperial  troops  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  almoft  ruined  by  hard  duty, 
and  difheartened  with  ill  fuccefs;  the  Milanefe 
had  been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was 
not  impoflible  to  reach  that  country  before  Pef- 
cara,with  hisfhattered  forces,  could  arrive  there; 
or  if  fear  mould  add  fpeed  to  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  againft  his 
frem  and  numerous  troops ;  and  Milan  would 
riow,  as  in  former  intlances,  fubniit  without  re- 
fill a  nee 
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Mance*  to  a  bold  invader.  Thefe  considera- 
tions, which  were  not  destitute  of  plaufibility, 
appeared  to  his  fanguine  temper  to  be  of  the 
vumoft  weight.  In  vain  did  his  wife  ft  minifters 
and  generals  repreient  to  him  the  danger  of 
taking  the  field  at  a  feafon  fo  far  advanced,  with 
an  army  compofed  chiefly  of  Swifs  and  Germans, 
to  whofe  caprices  he  would  be  fubject  in  all  his 
operations,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  his  fafety  muft 
ablblutely  depend.  In  vain  did  Louife  of  Savoy 
advance  by  hafty  journies  towards  Provence, 
that  flie  might  exert  all  her  authority  in  difluad- 
ing  her  fon  from  fijeh  a  rafh  enterprize.  Francis 
difregarded  the  remonftrances  of  his  fubject.  s ;  and 
that  he  might  favehimfelfthe  pain  of  an  interview 
with  his  mother,  whofe  counfels  he  had  deter- 
mined to  reject,  he  began  his  march  Before  her 
arrival ;  appointing  her,  however,  by  way  of  atone-  Appoints 
ment  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent  of  the  king-  hls  m:tV?r 

o  »  o  O       regent    dur- 

dom  during  his  abfence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  per-  j.ng  his  -b" 
fuafions,  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm 
Francis  in  this  refolution.  That  favourite,  who 
ftrongly  refembled  his  matter  in  all  the  defective 
parts  of  his  character,  was  led,  by  his  natural  jm- 
petuofity,  warmly  to  approve  of  fuch  an  entei> 
prize  •,  and  being  prompted  befides  by  his  im- 
patience to  revifit  a  Milanefe  lady,  of  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expe- 
dition, he  is  faid,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of 

her 
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Book  IV.    her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  have  infpired 
1524.      Francis,  who  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  fuch 
paffions,  with  an  equal  defire  of  feeing  herd. 

Operation*         Xhe  French  pafled  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis; 

in   the   Mi-  *  r 

i?neie.         and  as  their  fuccefs  depended  on  difpatch,  they 
advanced  with  the  greateft  diligence.     Pefcara, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  route  by  Monaco  and  Final,  was  foonr 
informed  of  their  intention  •,  and  being  fenfible 
that  nothing  but  the  prefenceof  his  troops  could 
fave  the  Milanefe,  marched  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  fame  day  that  the 
French  army  arrived  at  Varcelli.     Francis,  in- 
ftructed  by   Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former  cam- 
paign, advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where 
the  unexpected  approach  of  an  enemy  fo  power- 
ful, occafioned  fuch  confternation  and  diforder, 
that  although  Pefcara  entered  the  city  with  fome 
of  his  bed  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence  of 
it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability 
of  fuccefs  -,  and  having  thrown  a  garrifon  into 
the  citadel,  retired  through  one  gate,  while  the 
French  were  admitted  at  another0. 

Err.barraf-         These  brifk  motions  of  the  French  monarch 
fhegimpe-°r  ^concerted  all  the  fchemes  of  defence  which 

riaiifts, 

d  Oeuv.  deBrsnt.  torn.  vi.  2^3.    ' 

e  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  81.     Guic.  1.  xv«  278. 

the 
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the  Imperialifts  had  formed.      Never,  indeed,    Book  III. 
did  generals  attempt  to  oppofe  a  formidable  in-      ,-2, 
vafion  under  fuch  circumfiances  of  difad vantage. 
Though   Charles  poffeffed  dominions  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  any  other  Prince  in  Europe,  and 
had,  at  this  time,  no  other  army  but  that  which 
was  employed   in   Lombardy,   which   did    not 
amount  to  fixteenthoufand  men,  his  prerogative 
in  all  his  different  ftates  was  fo  limited,  and  his 
fubjects,  without  whofe  confent  he  could  raife  no 
taxes,  discovered  fuch  unwillingnefs  to  burden 
themfelves  with  neworextraordinary  impofitions, 
that  even  this  fmall  body  of  troops  was  in  want 
of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  provifions,  and  of 
clothing.     In  fuch  a   fituation,  it  required   all 
the  wifdom  of   Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pef- 
cara,  and  the  implacable  refentment  of  Bourbon, 
to  preferve  them  from  finking  under  defpair, 
and  to  infpire  them  with  refolution  to  attempt, 
or  fagacity  to   difcover,  what  was  efTential  to 
their  fafety.     To  the  efforts  of  their  genius,  and 
the  activity  of  their  zeal,  the  Emperor  was  more 
indebted  for  the  prefervanon  of  his  Italian  do- 
minions than  to  his  own  power.     Lannoy,  by 
mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples,  procured 
fome  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  to- 
wards providing  the   army  with  whatever  was 
mod  neceffary  f.     Pefcara,  beloved  and  almoft 

f  Guic.  1.  xv.  280. 

3  adored 
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Book  IV.  adored  by  the  Spanifh  troops,  exhorted  them  tor 
IC2A,  fhew  the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  ferve  the 
Emperor,  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they 
were  animated  with  fentiments  of  honour  very 
different  from  thofe  of  mercenary  foldiers ;  to 
which  propofition,  that  gallant  body  of  men, 
with  an  unexampled  generofity,  gave  their  con- 
fent s.  Bourbon  having  raifed  a  confiderable 
fum,  by  pawning  his  jewels,  fetoutfor  Germany, 
where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  pre- 
fence  he  might  haften  the  levying  of  troops  for 
the  Imperial  fervice h. 

Francis  be-  Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  Em- 
peror's  generals  time  to  derive  advantage  from 
all  thefe  operations.  Inftead  of  purfuing  the 
enemy,  who  retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an 
untenable  pod,  which  Pefcara  had  refolved  to 
abandon  on  his  approach,  he,  in  compliance 
with  the  opinion  of  Bonnevet,  though  contrary 
to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid  fiege  to  Pavia 

oaober  28.  on  the  Tefino ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  import- 
ance, the  poifeffion  of  which  would  have  opened 
to  him  all  the  fertile  country  lying  on  the  banks 
of  that  river.    But  the  fortifications  of  the  place 

2  Jovii  Vit.  Davali,  lib.  v.  p.  386.  Sandov.  vol.  i.  621; 
Ulloa  Vita  dell  Carlo  V.  p.  94.  &c.  Vida  dell  Emper. 
Carlos  V.  per  Vera  y  Zunign,   p.  36. 

h  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  83. 
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were  ftrong;  it  was  dangerou-  to  undertake  a  B°°k  IV\ 
difficult  liege,  at  fo  late  a  ieafon ;  and  the  Im-  „t. 
penal  generals,  fenfible  of  its  confequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrifon  compofed  of  fix 
thoufand  veterans,  under  the  command  of  An- 
tonio de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  high  rank  ;  of 
great  experience  ;  of  a  patient,  but  enterprizing 
courage  ♦,  fertile  in  refources  ;  ambitious  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  -,  and  capable,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  as  well  as  from  his  having  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of  fuf- 
fering  or  performing  any  thing  in  order  to  pro- 
cure fuccefs. 

Francis  profecuted  the  fieo;e  with  obitinacy  Hisv-go- 

.  rous  eiforts. 

equal  to  the  rafhnefs  with  which  he  had  under- 
taken it.  During  three  months,  every  thing 
known  to  the  engineers  of  that  age,  or  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  . 
was  attempted  in  order  to  reduce  the  place  ; 
while  Lannoy  and  Pefcara,  unable  to  obftrudb 
his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  fuch 
an  ignominious  Hate  of  inaction,  that  a  Pafqui- 
liade  was  publifhed  at  Rome,  offering  a  reward 
to  any  perfon  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army, 
loft  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains 
between  France  and  Lombardy,  and  which  had 
not  been  heard  of  fince  that  time  % 

1  Sandov.  i.  608. 

LEYVA, 
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Leyva,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 

under  which  his  countrymen  laboured,  and  the 

1524*  . 

The  town  impofiibilhy  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  fnch 
defended.  a  powerful  army  as  formed  the  fiege  of  Pavia, 
placed  his  only  hopes  of  faftty  in  his  own  vigilance 
and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraor- 
dinary, and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  en- 
trufted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the 
French  by  frequent  and  furious  Tallies.  Behind 
the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery,  he  erected 
new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  fcarcely  in- 
ferior in  ftrength  to  the  original  fortifications. 
He  repulfed  the  befiegcrs  in  all  their  alTaults  ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the 
garrifon,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  bear  the  mod 
intolerable  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greateft 
dangers  without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of 
the  feafon  confpired  with  his  endeavours  in  re- 
tarding the  progrefs  of  the  French.  Francis 
attempting  to  become  m after  of  the  tow>n,  by 
diverting  the  courfe  of  the  Tefino,  which  is -its 
defence  on  one  fide,  a  fudden  inundation  of  the 
river  deftroyed,  in  one  day,  the  labour  of  many 
weeks,  and  fwept  away  all  the  mounds  which 
his  army  had  raifed  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as 
at  great  expence  \ 

*  Guic.  1.  xv.  2S0.     Uiloa  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  p.  9^. 

NOTWITH- 
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Notwithstanding  the  (low  progrefs  of  the  Book  IV, 
befiegers,  and  the  glory  which  Leyva  acquired       £j^ 
by  his  gallant  defence,   it  was  not  doubted  but  ™ec£°epsca 
that  the  town  would  at  laft  be  obliged  to  fur-  treaty  of 
render.     The  Pope,  who  already  confidered  the 
French  arms  as  luperior  in  Italy,  became  im- 
patient to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  connec- 
tions with  the   Emperor,  of  whole  defigns   he 
was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms 
of  friendfhip  with  Francis.     As  Clement's  timid 
and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of 
following  the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed, 
4of  delivering  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  both  the 
rivals,  he   returned   to  the  more  obvious  and 
practicable  fcheme  of  employing  the  power  of 
the  one  to  balance  and  to  reftrain  that  of  the 
other.    For  this  reafon,  he  did  not  dilTemble  his 
fatisfaction  at  feeing  the  French  King  recover 
Milan,  as   he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  fuch  a 
neighbour  would  be  lbme  check  upon  the  Em- 
peror's ambition,  which  no  power  in  Italy  was 
now  able  to  controul.     He  laboured  hard  to 
bring  about  a  peace  that  would  fecure  Francis 
inp  jfTetfionof  hisnewconqueftsj  and  as  Charles, 
who  was  always  indexible  in  the  profecution  of 
his  fchemes,  rejected  the  propofition  with  difdain, 
and  with   bitter  exclamations  againft  the  Pope, 
by  whofe  perfuafions,   while  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici, he  had  been  induced  to  invade  the  Mila- 
nefe,  CJement  immediately   concluded  a  treaty 

of 
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Book  VI,  of  neutrality  with  the  King  of  France,  in  which 

' — ^     '    the  republick  of  Florence  was  included  \ 
1524.  r 

Francis  Francis  having,  by  this  tranfaction,  deprived 

Naples.  the  Emperor  of  his  two  mod  powerful  allies, 
and  at  the  fame  time  having  fecured  a  paffage 
for  his  own  troops  through  their  territories, 
formed  a  fcheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  hoping  either  to  over  run  that  country, 
which  was  left  altogether  without  defence,  or 
that  at  lead  fuch  an  unexpeCled'invafion  would 
oblige  the  viceroy  to  recal  part  of  the  Imperial 
army  out  of  the  Milanefe.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ordered  fix  thou  fa nd  men  to  march  under  the 
command  of  John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But 
jPefcafa  forefeeing  that  the  effect  of  this  diverfion 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of 
the  armies  in  the  Milanefe,  perfuaded  Lannoy  to 
difregard  Albany's  motions  m,  and  to  bend  his 
whole  force  againft  the  King  himfelf;  fo  that 
Francis  not  only  weakened  his  army  very  unfea- 
fonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred 
the  reproach  of  engaging  too  rafhly  in  chimerical 
and  extravagant  projects, 

-a-      ,  By  this  time  the  garriibn  of  Pavia  was  re- 

Efforts  of  ° 

pefcara  and  duced  to  extremity  -,  their  ammunition  and  pro- 

Bourbun.  _  «  .        _,  r        1 

vifions  began  to  fail  \  the  Germans,  or  whom 

1  Guir.  1,  xv.  2S2.  285,  m  Guic.l.  xv.  285. 

it 
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it  -was  chiefly   compofed,  having  received  no  EoOK  Iv"» 
pay  for  feven  months",  threatened  to  deliver      ,525. 
the  town   into  the   enemy's  hands,  and   could 
hardly  be  retrained  from  mutiny  by  all  Ley  va's 
addrefs  and  authority.     The  Imperial  generals, 
who  were  no  ftrangers  to  his  fituation,  faw  the 
neceflky  of  marching  without  lofs  of  time  to 
his  relief.     This  they  had  now  in  their  power : 
Twelve  thoufand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  Bourbon  taught  to  move  with  un- 
ufual  rapidity,    had   entered  Lombardy  under 
his  command,  and  rendered  the  Imperial  army 
nearly  equal  to  that    of  the   French,    greatly 
diminifhed  by   the  abfence  of  the  body  under 
Albany,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  fiege, 
and  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.     But  the  more 
their  troops  increafed  in  number,  the  more  fen- 
fibly  did  they  feel  the  diftrefs  arifing  from  want 
of  money.     Far  from  having  funds  for  paying 
a  powerful   army,  they  had  fcarcely  what  was 
fufficient  for  defraying  the  charges  of  conduct- 
ing their  artillery,  and  of  carrying  their  ammu- 
nition and  provifions.  The  abilities  of  the  gene- 
rals, however,  fupplied  every  defect.     By  their 
own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificent  promifes 
in  name  of  the  Emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the 
troops  of  all  the  different  nations  which  com- 
pofed   their  army,    to  take  the  field   without 

n  Gold.   Polit.  Imperial,    875. 

Vol,  II.  Y  pay; 
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Book  IV.  pay  j  they  engaged  to  lead  them  directly  towards 
^/?2T  '  the  enemy  -,  and  flattered  them  with  the  certain 
profpect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  fuch  royal  fpoils  as  would  be  an 
ample  reward  for  all  their  fervices.  The  fol- 
diers,  fenfible  that,  by  quitting  the  army,  they 
would  forfeit  the  vaft  arrears  due  to  them,  and 
eager  to  get  pafFefiion  of  the  promifed  treafures, 
demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of 
adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder0. 

They  march  The  Imperial  generals,  without  fuffering  the 
the^e^ch.  ardour  of  their  troops  to  cool,  advanced  im- 
February  3.  mediately  towards  the  French  camp.  On  the 
firfl.  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called 
a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  what  courfe  he 
ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatefl  ex- 
perience were  unanimous  in  advifing  him  to 
retire,  and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy 
who  courted  it  from  defpair.  The  leaders  of 
the  Imperialifts,  they  obferved,  would  either 
be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  difband  an  army, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they 
kept  together  only  by  the  hope  of  pillage,  or 
the  foldiers  enraged  at  the  non-performance  of 
the  promifes  to  which  they  had  trufted,  would 
rife  in  fome  furious  mutiny  which  would  allow 

r 

•  Eryci  Peuteani  Hift.   Cifalpina  ap.  Graevii  Thef,   An- 
tiqoit.  ItaLiii.  p.  1170.  1179. 
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them  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  fafety  ;  Book  IV. 
That,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp   in  fome     j-25. 
ftroftg  pod,  and   waiting  in  fafety  the  arrival 
of  frefli  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland, 
might,  before  the  end  of  fpring,  take  poflefllon 
of  all  the  Milanefe,  without  danger,  or  blood- 
fhed.     But   in   oppofition  to   them,  Bonnivet, 
whofe  deftiny   it  was  to  give  counfels  fatal  to 
France  during  the  whole  campaign,  reprefented 
the  ignominy  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  fove- 
reign,  if  he  mould  abandon  a  fiege  which  he 
had  profecuted  fo  long,  or  turn  his  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  ftill  fuperior  in  num- 
ber •,  and   infilled  on   the  neceffity  of  fighting 
the  Imperialifts  rather  than  relinquifh  an  under- 
taking,  on    the  fuccefs   of  which  the  King's 
future  fame  depended.     Unfortunately,  Fran- 
cis's notions  of  honour   were  delicate   to    an 
excefs  that  bordered  on  what  was  romantick. 
Having  often  faid  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perifli  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himfelf  bound 
not  to  depart  from  that  refolution  >  and  rather 
than  expofe  himfelf  to  the  flighted  imputation, 
he  chofe  to  forego  all  the   advantages  which 
were  the  certain  confequences  of  a  retreat,  and 
determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialifts  before 
the  walls  of  Pavia p. 

p  Guic.  1.  xv.  291. 
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The  Imperial  generals  found  the  French  lb 
itrongly  entrenched,  that  notwithflanding  the 
Battle  of  powerful  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they 
hefitated  long  before  they  ventured  to  attack 
them  j  but  at  laft  the  neceffities  of  the  befieged, 
and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  foldiers,  obliged 
them  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  Never  did 
armies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  an 
higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle 
which  they  were  going  to  fight ;  never  were 
troops  more  flrongly  animated  with  emulation, 
national  antipathy,  mutual  refentment,  and  all 
the  paffions  which  infpire  obftinate  bravery. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  Monarch, 
feconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed 
by  fubjects  to  whofe  natural  impetuofity,  indig- 
nation at  the  oppofition  which  they  had  encoun- 
tered, added  new  force,  contended  for  victory 
and  honour.  On  the  other  fide,  troops  more 
completely  difciplined,  and  conducted  by  gene- 
rals of  greater  abilities,  fought  from  necefllty, 
with  courage  heightened  by  defpair.  The  1m- 
perialifts,  however,  were  unable  to  refift  the 
firft  efforts  of  the  French-  valour,  and  their 
firmed  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The 
Swifs  in  the  fervice  of  France,  unmindful  of 
the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and 

martial 
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martial  glory,  abandoned  their  poft  in  a  cow-  Book  rv\ 

ardly  manner.     Leyva,  with  his  garrifon,  Tallied  # 

out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  during 

the  heat  of  the  action,  with  fuch  fury  as  threw 

it  into  confufion  -9  and  Pefcara  falling  on  their 

cavalry,  with  the  Imperial  horfe,  among  whom 

he   had   prudently  intermingled  a  confiderable 

number  of  Spanifh  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy 

mufkets   then   in    ufe,    broke  this  formidable 

body  by  an  unufual  method  of  attack,  againft 

which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.     The  rout  The  F.ench 

f  •  r  1  j/tl  r  J      •        army  routed, 

became  univerlal  •,  and  rchltance  ceaied  in 
almoft  every  part,  but  where  the  King  was  in 
perlbn,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory, 
but  for  fafety.  Though  wounded  in  feveral 
places,  and  thrown  from  his  horfe,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himfelf  on 
foot  with  an  heroick  courage.  Many  of  his 
braved  officers  gathering  round  him,  and  en- 
deavouring to  fave  his  life  at  the  expence  of 
their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  thefe  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity, 
who  alone  died  unlamented.  The  King  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  and  fcarcely  capable  of 
farther  refiftance,  was  left  almoft  alone,  expofed 
to  the  fury  of  fome  Spanifh  foldiers,  ftrangers 
to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obftinacy.  At 
that  moment  came  up  Fomperant,  a  French 
gentleman,    who    had  entered   together    with 

Y  3  Bourbon 
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Book  IV.  Bourbon  into  the  Emperor's  fervice,  and  placing 
j5?£.  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  Monarch  againft 
whom  he  had  rebelled,  afiifted  in  protecting 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  foldiers ;  at  the 
fame  time  befeeching  him  to  furrender  to  Bour- 
bon, who  was  not  far  diftant.  Imminent  as 
the  danger  was  which  now  furrounded  Francis, 
he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  fuch  matter 
of  triumph  to  his  traiterous  fubjects'-,  and  calling 
for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewife  to  be  near 
Francis  at  band,  gave  up  his  fword  to  him  ;  which  he, 
foner! pn"  kneeling  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  received  with 
profound  refpect ;  and  taking  his  own  fword 
from  his  fide,  prefented  it  to  him,  faying,  That 
it  did  not  become  fo  great  a  Monarch  to  remain 
difarmed  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  Empe- 
ror's fubjeclsq, 

Ten  thoufand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of 
the  mod  fatal  France  had  ever  feen.  Among 
thefe  were  many  noblemen  of  the  higheft  dif- 
tinction,  who  chofe  rather  to  perifh  than  to  turn 
their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not  a  few  were 
taken  prifoners,  of  whom  the  molt  illuftrious 
was  Henry  D'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of 

*  Guic.  1.  xv.  292.  Oeuv.  de  Brant,  vi.  355.  Mem. 
de  Bellay,  p.  90.  Sandov.  Hift.  i.  638,  &c.  P.  Mart.  Ep. 
805.  8ip.  Rufcelli  Lettere  de  Principi,  ii.  p.  70.  UUoa 
Vita  dell  Carlo  V,  p.  tj$. 
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Navarre.  A  fmall  body  of  the  rearguard  made  BooK  IV- 
its  efcape  under  the  command  of  the  duke  ,-2- 
Alencon  $  the  feeble  garrifon  of  Milan,  on  the 
firfl  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without  being 
purfued,  by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks 
after  the  battle,  not  a  Frenchman  remained  in 
Italy. 

Lannov,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all 
the  outward  marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank 
and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmoft 
attention.  He  was  folicitous,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent any  poflibility  of  his  efcaping,  but  afraid 
that  his  own  troops  might  feize  his  perfon,  and 
detain  it  as  the  beft  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  againft 
both  thefe  dangers,  he  conducted  Francis,  the 
day  after  the  battle,  to  the  flrong  caftle  of 
Pizzichitone  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to 
the  cuftody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon,  general 
of  the  Spanifh  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bra- 
very and  of  Uriel;  honour,  but  remarkable  for 
that  fevere  and  fcrupulous  vigilance  which  fuch 
a  truft  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the 
Emperor's  difpofmons  by  his  own,  was  ex- 
tremely defirous  that  Charles  mould  be  in- 
formed of  his  fituation,  fondly  hoping  thaj, 
from  his    generofity  or  fympathy,    he   fhould 

Y  4  obtain 
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Book  IV.  obtain  fpeedy  relief.  The  Imperial  generals 
were  no  lefs  impatient  to  give  their  fovereign 
an  early  account  of  the  decifive  victory  which 
they  had  gained,  and  to  receive  his  inductions 
with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the 
mod  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  con- 
veying intelligence  to  Spain,  at  that  feafon  of 
the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  Com- 
mendador  Pennalofa,  who  was  charged  with 
Lannoy*s  difpatches,  a  paflport  to  travel  through 
France, 

fhi^viaLy       Charles  received  the  account  pf  this  fignal 
uP°n  and   unexpected  fuccefs  that  had  crowned  his 

Charles.  r  .  . 

Maich  io.  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been 
real,  would  have  done  him  more  honour  than 
the  greater!  victory.  Without  uttering  one 
word  expreffive  of  exultation,  or  of  intemperate 
joy,  he  retired  immediately  into  his  chapel,  and 
having  fpent  an  hour  in  offering  up  his  thanks- 
givings to  heaven,  returned  to  the  preience- 
chamber,  which  by  that  time  was  filled  with 
grandees  and  foreign  ambafTadors,  arTembled  in 
order  to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of 
their  compliments  with  a  modeft  deportment  ; 
he  lamented  the  misfortune  pf  the  captive  King, 
as  a  ftriking  example  of  the  fad  reverfe  of 
fortune,  to  which  the  mod  powerful  Monarchs 
are  fubject  •,  he  forbad  any  publick  rejoicings,  as 
indecent  in  a  war  carried  on  among  Chriftians, 

referviRC[ 
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referving  them  until  he  fhould  obtain  a  victory  Book  IV. 
equally  illuftrious  over  the  Infidels;  and  feemed      ,52 
to  take  pleafure  in  the  advantage  which  he  had 
gained,  only   as  it  would  prove  the  occafion  of 
reftoring  peace  to  Chriftendom  r. 

o 

Charles,  however,  had   already   begun   to  T,he     , 

7  ,  fchemeshe 

form  fchemes  in  his  own  mind,  which  little  began  to 
fuited  fuch  external  appearances.  Ambition, 
not  generofity,  was  the  ruling  paffion  in  his 
mind  •,  and  the  victory  at  Pavia  opened  fuch 
new  and  unbounded  profpecls  of  gratifying  it, 
as  allured  him  with  irrefiftible  force :  But  it 
being  no  eafy  matter  to  execute  the  vail  def2gns 
which  he  meditated,  he  thought  it  necefTary, 
while  proper  meafures  were  taking  for  that 
purpofe,  to  affect  the  greateft.  moderation,  ho- 
ping under  that  veil  to  conceal  his  real  inten- 
tions from  the  other  Princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  France  was  filled  with  confter-~ 

The  genera! 

nation.  The  King  himfelf  had  early  tranf-  conftema- 
mitted  an  account  of  the  rout  at  Pavia,  in  a  France, 
letter  to  his  mother,  delivered  by  Pennalofa, 
which  contained  only  thefe  words,  "  Madam,  all 
is  loft,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who 
made  their  efcape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy, 
brought  fuch  a  melancholy  detail  of  particulars 

f  Sandov.  Hid.  i.  64 1 .     Uiloa  Vita  dell  Carlo  V.  p.  1 1  o. 

as 
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Book  IV.  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  fenfibly  feel  the  great- 
,-2-  nefs  and  extent  of  the  calamity.  France,  with- 
out its  fovereign,  without  money  in  her  treafury, 
without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command 
it,  and  encompafTed  on  all  fides  by  a  victorious 
and  active  enemy,  feemed  to  be  on  the  very 

St  con"  brmk  of  deftruction.  But  on  that  occafion  the 
great  abilities  of  Louife  the  regent  faved  the 
kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  herpaflions  had 
more  than  once  expofed  to  the  greater!:  danger. 
Inftead  of  giving  herfelf  up  to  fuch  lamenta- 
tions as  were  natural  to  a  woman  fo  remarkable 
for  her  maternal  tendernefs,  fhe  difcovered  all 
the  forefight,  and  exerted  all  the  activity  of  a 
confummate  politician.  She  affem bled  the  no- 
bles at  Lions,  and  animated  them  by  her  ex- 
ample, no  lefs  than  by  her  words,  with  fuch  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  country,  as  its  prefent  fitua- 
tion  required.  She  collected  the  remains  of  the 
army  which  had  ferved  in  Italy,  ranfomed  the 
prifoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a 
condition  to  take  the  field.  She  levied  new 
troops,  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fron- 
tiers, and  raifed  fums  fufficient  for  defraying 
thefe  extraordinary  expences.  Her  chief  care, 
however,  was  to  appeafe  the  refentment,  or  to 
gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  King  of  England  ; 
and  from  that  quarter,  the  firft  ray  of  comfort 
broke  in* upon  die  French  affairs. 

Though 
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Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  BoOK  *¥• 
with  Charles  or  Francis,  feldom  followed  any  " ,  w^ 
regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  fh^^ 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  caprice  of  temporary  atpaviaon 
pafiions,  fuch  occurrences  often  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equ-al  balance 
of  power  which  it  was  necefTary  to  keep  be- 
tween the  two  contending  potentates,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  he  always  boafted  to  be  his 
peculiar  office.  He  had  expecled  that  his  union 
with  the  Emperor  might  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  fome  part  of  thofe  territories 
in  France  which  had  belonged  to  his  anceftors, 
and  for  the  fake  of  fuch  an  acquifition  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  give  his  afliftance  towards  raifing 
Charles  to  a  confiderable  pre-eminence  above 
Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of 
any  event  fo  decifive  and  fo  fatal  as  the  victory 
at  Pavia,  which  feemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of  one  of 
the  rivals  ;  fo  that  the  profpedt  of  the  fudden 
and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occafion 
in  the  political  fyftem,  filled  him  with  the  moft 
difquieting  apprehenfions.  He  faw  all  Europe 
in  danger  of  being  over-run  by  an  ambitious 
prince,  to  whofe  power  there  now  remained  no 
counterpoife  ;  and  though  he  himfelf  might  at 
firft  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  fome 
fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  the  captive  monarch,  it 

was 
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Book  IV.  was  eafy  to  difcern  that  with  regard  to  the  man- 
^ r2~  ner  of  making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his 
fecurity  for  keeping  pofTefTion  of  what  mould 
be  allotted  him,  he  muft  abfolutely  depend  upon 
the  will  of  a  confederate,  to  whofe  forces  his 
own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  fenfible  that 
if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  confider- 
able  part  of  France  to  the  vaft  dominions  of 
which  he  was  already  matter,  his  neighbourhood 
would  be  much  more  formidable  to  England 
than  that  of  the  ancient  French  Kings ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the 
continent,  to  which  England  owed  both  its 
fafety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  loft. 
Concern  for  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch co-operated  with  thefe  political  confider- 
ations-,  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia  had  excited  an  high  degree  of  admiration, 
which  never  fails  of  augmenting  fympathy  ;  and 
Henry,  naturally  fufceptible  of  generous  fenti- 
ments,  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer 
of  a  vanquished  enemy  from  a  ftate  of  captivity. 
The  paflions  of  the  Englifh  minifter  feconded 
the  inclinations  of  the  Monarch.  Wclfey,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  difappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  fucceflive  conclaves,  which  he  im- 
puted chiefly  to  the  Emperor,  thought  this  a 
proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  •,  and 
Louife,  courting  the  friendfhip  of  England  with 

fuch 
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fuch  flattering  fubmiffions  as  were  no  lefs  agree- 
able to  the  King  than  to  the  Cardinal,  Henry  ~7^ 
o-ave  her  fecret  aflurances  that  he  would  not 
lend  his  aid  towards  oppreffing  France,  in  its 
prefent  helplefs  flate,  and  obliged  her  to  pro- 
mife  that  fhe  would  not  confent  to  difmember 
the  kingdom  even  in  order  to  procure  her  fon's 
liberty  s. 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  Em- 
peror made  it  neceflary  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  fave  appearances,  he  ordered  publick  re- 
joicings to  be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Imperial  arms  -,  and  as  if  he  had 
been  eager  to  feize  the  prefent  opportunity  of 
ruining'the  French  monarchy,  he  fent  ambafla- 
dors  to  Madrid,  to  congratulate  with  Charles 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he, 
as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one  common  caufe,  was 
entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  to 
require  that,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
their  confederacy,  he  would  invade  Guienne 
with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him  pof- 
feflion  of  that  province.     At  the  fame  time,  he 
offered  to  fend  tjhe  princefs  Mary  into  Spain  or 
the  Low  Countries,  that  fhe  might  be  educated 
under  the  Emperor's  direction,  until  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  marriage  agreed  on  between  them  ; 

5  Mem.  de  Bellay,  94,     Guic.  1.  xvi.  318.    Herbert. 
I  and 
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Book  IV.  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence 
C"]T£7"'  he  infilled  that  Francis  mould  be  delivered  to 
him,  in  confequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  bound  to  furrender  all  ufurpers  to 
him  whofe  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  was 
impoflible  that  Henry  could  expect  that  the 
Emperor  would  liften  to  thefe  extravagant  de- 
mands, which  it  was  neither  his  intereft,  nor  in 
his  power  to  grant.  They  appear  evidently  to 
have  been  made  with  no  other  intention  than 
to  furnim  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  enter- 
ing into  fuch  engagements  with  Fran«e  as  the 
juncture  required  \ 

on  the  ita.       jT  was  among  the  Italian  ftates,  however,  that 

nan  powers,  °  '  7 

the  victory  at  Pavia  occafioned  the  greateft  alarm 
and  terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which 
they  relied  for  their  fecurity,  and  which  it  had 
been  the  conftant  object  of  all  their  negociations 
and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  deftroyed  in 
a  moment.  They  were  expoled  by  their  fitua- 
tion  to  feel  the  firfl  effects  of  the  uncontrolled 
authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They 
obferved  many  fymptoms  of  a  boundlefs  am- 
bition in  that  young  prince,  and  were  fenfible 
that,  as  Emperor,  or  King  of  Naples,  he  could 
either  form  dangerous  pretenfions  upon  each  of 

1  Herbert,  p.  64. 

their 
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their  territories,  or  invade  them  with  great 
advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with 
much  folicitude  concerning  the  means  of  raifing 
fuch  a  force  as  might  obItru£b  his  progrefs  u. 
But  their  confultations,  conducted  with  little 
union,  and  executed  with  lefs  vigour,  had  no 
effect.  Clement,,  inflead  of  purfuing  the  mea- 
fures  which  he  had  concerted  with  the  Venetians 
for  fecuring  the  liberty  of  Italy,  was  fo  intimi- 
dated by  Lannoy's  threats,  or  overcome  by  his 
promifes,  that  he  entered  into  a  feparate  treaty,  Aprn  r; 
binding  himfelf  to  advance  a  confiderable  fum 
in  return  for  certain  emoluments  which  he  was 
to  receive.  The  money  was  inftantly  paid; 
Charles  afterwards  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty ; 
and  the  Pope  remained  expofed  at  once  to  in- 
famy and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  becaufe 
he  had  deferted  the  publick  caufe  for  his  private 
intereft  ;  to  the  latter,  becaufe  he  had  been  a 
lofer  by  that  unworthy  action  x. 

How  difhonourable  foever  the  artifice  might  .,  t.    . 

t>         Mutiny  in 

be  which  was  employed  in  order  to  defraud  the  l.h* Impe" 
Pope  of  this  fum,  it  came  very  feafonably  into 
the  viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to 

11  Guic.  1.  xvi.  300.     Rufcelli  Lettere  de  Princ.  ii.  74. 
76,  Sec.     Thuani.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1.  x  Guic.  lib.  xvi. 

305.     Mauroceni    Hiltor.    Venet.    ap.    Iitorichi   dell   cofe 
Venez.  V.  131.   136. 
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Book  IV.   extricate  himfelf  out  of  an  imminent  danger. 

V"7^7T'  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the 
German  troops,  which  had  defended  Pavia  with 
fuch  meritorious  courage  and  perfeverance, 
growing  infolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had 
acquired,  and  impatient  of  relying  any  longer 
on  fruitlefs  promifes  with  which  they  had  been 
fo  often  amufed,  rendered  themfelves  maflers 
of  the  town,  with  a  reiblution  to  keep  poffeffion 
of  it  as  a  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears ;  and  the  reft  of  the  army  difcovered  a 
much  Itronger  inclination  to  affift,  than  topunifh 
the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  Pope,  Lannoy  quieted 
the  tumultuous  Germans ;  but  though  this  fatif- 
fied  their  prefent  demands,  he  had  fo  little  pro- 
fpect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other 
forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was  under 
fuch  continual  apprehenfions  of  their  feizing  the 
perfon  of  the  captive  King,  that,  not  long  after, 
he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  all  the  Germans  and 
Italians  in  the  Imperial  fervice  y.  Thus,  from 
a  circumftance  that  now  appears  very  fingular, 
but  arifing  naturally  from  the  conflitution  of 
moft  European  governments  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  while  Charles  was  fufpected  by  all  his 
neighbours  of  aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy, 
and  while  he  was  really  forming  vaft  projects 

y  Guic.  1.  xvi.  p.  302. 

of 
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of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  fo  limited,  that   Book  IV. 
he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,      ^2- 
though  it  did  not  exceed  twenty^four  thoufand 
men. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  Charles,  whofe  The  EmPe- 
pretenfions  to  moderation  and  difintereftednefs  raticnscon* 
were  foon  forgotten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmoft  dinner  ofC 
folicitude,  how  he  might  derive  the  greateft  ad-  ^'St* 
vantages  from  the  misfortune  of  his  adverfary. 
Some  of  his  counfellors  advifed  him  to  treat 
Francis  with  the  magnanimity  that  became  a 
victorious  prince,  and  inftead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  fituation  to  impofe  rigorous  con- 
ditions, to  difmifs  him  on  fuch  equal  terms,  as 
would  bind  him  for  ever  to  his  intereft  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  more  forcible  as 
well  as  more  permanent  than  any  which  could 
be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary 
ftipulations.  Such  an  exertion  of  generofity  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  in  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for 
that  Prince  to  whom  it  was  propofed.  The 
more  obvious,  but  lefs  fplendid,  fcheme  of  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  utmoft  of  Francis's  ca- 
lamity, had  a  greater  number  in  the  council  to 
recommend  it,  and  fuited  better  with  the  Em- 
peror's genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted 
this  plan,  he  did   not  execute  it  in   a  proper 

Vol*  II.  Z  manner. 
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manner.  Inflead  of  making  one  great  effort  to 
penetrate  intoFrance  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  inftead  of  cruming  the 
Italian  dates  before  they  recovered  from  the 
confirmation  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  had 
occafioned,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  artifices  of 
intrigue  and  negociation.  This  proceeded  partly 
from  neceflity,  partly  from  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  his  mind.  The  fituation'  of  his  finan- 
ces, at  that  time,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and 
he  himielf  having  never  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  committed  to  his  generals,  was  averfe 
to  bold  and  martial  counfels,  and  trufted  more 
to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He 
laid,  befides,  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  victory  of 
Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  ftrength  of  France 
had  been  annihilated,  its  refources  exhausted,  and 
the  kingdom  itfelf,  no  lefs  than  the  perfon  of  its 
Monarch,  had  been  fubjected  to  his  power. 

.  Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  fet  the 

rous  terms  higherl  price  upon  Francis's  freedom,  and  having 
toeF?Incis.eS  ordered  the  Count  de  Roeux  to  vifit  the  captive 
King  in  his  name,  he  inftructed  him  to  propofe 
the  following  articles,  as  the  conditions  on  which 
he  would  grant  him  his  liberty:  That  he  mould 
reilore  Burgundy  to  the  Emperor,  from  whofe 
anceftors  it  had  been  unjuflly  wreftedj  that  he 

ihould 
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mould  furrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  Book  IV. 
they  might  be  erected  into  an  independent  ^?£T~ 
kingdom  for  the  Conftable  Bourbon  ;  that  he 
mould  make  full  fatisfaction  to  the  King  of 
England  for  all  his  claims,  and  finally  renounce 
the  pretenfions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan,  or 
any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When  Francis^ 
who  had  hitherto  flattered  himfelf  that  he  mould 
be  treated  by  the  Emperor  with  the  generofity 
becoming  one  great  Prince  towards  another* 
heard  thefe  rigorous  conditions,  he  was  fo  tran- 
fported  with  indignation,  that  drawing  his  dagger 
haftily,  he  cried  out,  "  'Twere  better  that  a 
King  mould  die  thus."  Alarcon,  alarmed  at 
his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand  ;  but 
though  he  foon  recovered  greater  compofure,  he 
Hill  declared,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  he 
would  rather  remain  a  prifoner  during  life,  than 
purchafe liberty  by  fuch  ignominious  conceiTions  zi 


car- 


This  mortifying  difcovery  of  the  Emperor's  FnncIs 
intentions,  greatly  augmented  Francis's  chagrin  J^JjJjf* 
and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  muft 
have  driven  him  to  abfolute  defpair,  if  he  had 
not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thing  which  could  ftill 
adminifter  any  comfort  to  him.  He  perfuaded 
himfelf  that  the  conditions  which  Roeux  had 
propofed%  did  not  flow  originally  from  Charles 
jhimfelf,  but  were  dictated  by  the  rigorous  po- 

*  Mem.  de  Bellay,  94.     Ferreras  Hift.  ix,   43. 
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licy  of  his  Spanifh  council,  and  that  therefore  he 
might  hope,  in  one  perfonal  interview  with  him, 
to  do  more  towards  haftening  his  own  deliver* 
ance,  than  could  be  effected  by  long  negotia- 
tions pafling  through  the  fubordinate  hands  of 
his  minifters.  Relying  on  this  fuppofition,  which 
proceeded  from  too  favourable  an  opinion  of 
the  Emperor's  character,  he  offered  to  vifit  him 
in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither 
as  a  fpectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lannoy 
employed  all  his  addrefs  to  confirm  him  in  thefe 
fentiments  •,  and  concerted  with  him  in  fecret 
the  manner  of  executing  this  refolution.  Francis 
was  fo  eager  on  a  fcheme  which  feemed  to  open 
fome  profpect  of  liberty,  that  he  furnifhed  the 
gallies  neceffary  for  the  voyage,  Charles  being 
at  that  time  unable  to  fet  any  fleet  to  fea.  The 
viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intention* 
either  to  Bourbon  or  Pefcara,  conducted  his  pri- 
foner  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  tranf- 
porting  him  by  fea  to  Naples  ;  though  foon  after 
they  fet  fail,  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  fteer  di- 
rectly for  Spain;  but  the  wind  happening  to 
carry  them  near  the  French  coaft,  the  unfortu- 
nate ^monarch  had  a  full  profpect  of  his  own 
dominions,  towards  which  he  caft  many  a  for- 
rowful  and  defiring  look.  They  landed,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  foon  after 
Francis  was  lodged,  by  the  Emperor's  command, 
Auguft  24.  ^  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the 

vigilant 
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vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with  as  much  ^*J^J 
circumfpeclion  as  ever\  1525. 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Ma-  Henryvm. 
drid,  and  when  he  began  to  be  fenfible  of  his  rreaty  with 
having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  Empe-  0X"opro- 
ror'sgenerofity,  Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  ™r£fhis  rc" 
with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afforded  him 
fome  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter. 
Henry's  extravagant  demands  had  been  received 
at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which  they  deferved, 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  in- 
toxicated wich  profperity,  no  longer  courted  him 
in  that  refpectful  and  fubmifiive  manner  which 
pleaied  his  haughty  temper.  Wolfey,  no  lefs 
haughty  than  his  matter,  was  highly  irritated  at 
the  Emperor's  difcontinuing  his  wonted  careffes 
and  profefiions  of  friendfhip  to  himfelf.  Thefe 
flight  offences,  added  to  the  weighty  confider- 
ations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to 
enter  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  Louife,  in 
which  all  the  differences  between  him  and  her 
fon  were  adjufted  j  at  the  fame  time  he  engaged 
that  he  would  employ  his  bell  offices  in  order  to 
procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a 
Hate  of  captivity b. 

a  Mem,    de  Bellay,   95.     P.   Mart.  Ep.   ult.     Guic.  lib. 
jcvi.  323.  b  Herbert.     Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolfey,  33 7, 
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While  the  open  defection  of  fuch  a  powerful 

confederate  affected  Charles  with  deep  concern, 
!525  .  .  . 

Morone's      a  fecret  confpiracy  was  carrying   on  in   Italy, 

order  to        which    threatened   him    with  confequences  ftill 

overturn  the  c        .  r_^I  ni    r  J    • 

imperor's     more  fatal.     The  reitlefs  and  intriguing  genius 
Italy.'  ',n      of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rife  to 
this.     His  revenge  had  been  amply  gratified  by 
the  expulfion  of  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and 
his  vanity  no   lefs  foothed   by  the  re-eftablifn- 
ment  of  Sforza,  to  whofe  intereft  he  had  at- 
tached himfelf  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.     The 
delays,  however,  and  evafions  of  the  Imperial 
court  in  granting  Sforza  the  inveiliture  of  his 
new-acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Mo- 
rone i  thefe  were  repeated  fo  often,    and  with 
fuch  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  fufpicious  mind,  that  the  Emperor  intended 
to  ftrip  his  matter  of  that  rich  country  which  he 
had  conquered  in  his  name.     Though  Charles, 
in  order   to  quiet  the  Pope  and  Venetians,  no. . 
lefs  zealous  of  his  defigns  than  Morone,  gave 
Sforza,  at  laft,  the  inveftiture  which  had  been 
fo  long  defired ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with 
fo  many  refervations,  and  fubjecled  him  to  fuch 
grievous  burdens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan, 
a  dependent  on  the  Emperor,  rather  than  a  vaf- 
fal  of  the  Empire,  and  afforded  him  hardly  any 
other  fecurity  for  his  pofTefiions,  than  the  good 
pleafure  of  an  ambitious  fuperior.     Such  an   ac~ 

ceflion 
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flsfiion  of  power  as  would  have  accrued  from  Book  TV* 
the  addition  of  the  Milanefe  to  the  kingdom  of  1525. 
Naples,  was  confidered  by  Morone  as  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  lefs  than  to  his  own 
power  and  importance.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  poflibility  of 
refcuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners,  the 
darling  fcheme,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition  to  accom- 
plifh.  If  to  the  glory  of  having  been  the  chief 
inftrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan, 
he  could  add  that  of  delivering  Naples  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that  no- 
thing would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame. 
His  fertile  genius  foon  fuggefted  to  him  a  project 
for  that  purpofe  ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  daring 
one,  but  for  that  very  reafon  more  agreeable  to 
his  bold  and  enterprifing  temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pefcara  were  equally  enraged  Hisnegoci* 
at  Lannoy's  carrying  the  French  King  into  Spain  £&&** 
without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being 
afraid  that  the  two  Monarchs  might,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  conclude  fome  treaty  in  which  his  interefts 
would  be  entirely  facrificed,  haftened  to  Madrid, 
in  order  to  guard  againft  that  danger.  The 
latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  now 
devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  ;  but, 
in  every  company,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indigna- 

Z  4  tion 
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tion  againft  the  viceroy,  in  exprefiions  full  of 
rancour  and  contempt  ->  he  accufed  him,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the  time  of 
danger,  and  of  infolence  after  a  victory,  towards 
the  obtaining  of  which  he  had  contributed  no- 
thing either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ;  nor 
did  he  abflain  from  bitter  complaints  againft 
the  Emperor  himfelf,  who  had  not  difcovered, 
as  he  imagined,  a  fufficient  fenfe  of  his  merit, 
nor  beftowed  any  adequate  reward  on  his  fer- 
vices.  It  was  on  this  difguft  of  Pefcara,  that 
Morone  founded  his  whole  fyflem.  He  knew 
the  boundlefs  ambition  of  his  nature,  the  vaft 
extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  well  as  war, 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  capable  alike  of 
undertaking  and  of  executing  the  moil  defpe- 
rate  defigns.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanifh 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanefe,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  many  interviews  between  him  and  Mo- 
rone, in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently 
to  turn  the  converfation  to  the  transactions  fub- 
fequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  fubject  upon 
which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly,  and 
with  pafiion  ♦,  and  Morone  obferving  his  refent- 
ment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully  pointed 
out  and  aggravated  every  circumftance  that 
could  increafe  its  fury.  He  painted,  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  the  Emperor's  want  of  dif- 
eernment,  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring 

Lannoy 
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Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  prefump-  Book  iv\ 
tuous  Fleming  to  difpofe  of  the  captive  King,  I525# 
without  coniulting  the  man  to  whofe  bravery 
and  wifdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory 
of  having  him  in  his  power.  Having  warmed 
him  by  fuch  difcourfes,  he  then  began  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  for 
thefe  infults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  ftrangers-,  that  the  ftates  of  Italy,  weary 
of  the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of 
barbarians,  were  at  laft  ready  to  combine  in 
order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence  •,  that 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader 
whofe  genius  and  good  fortune  could  enfure  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  that  noble  enterprize;  that  the 
attempt  was  no  lefs  practicable  than  glorious,  it  - 
being  in  his  power  fo  to  difperfe  the  Spanifh  in- 
fantry, the  only  body  of  the  Emperor's  troops 
in  Italy,  through  the  villages  of  the  Milanefe, 
that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  deftroyed  by 
the  people,  who,  having  fuffered  much  from 
their  exactions  and  infolence,  would  gladly  un- 
dertake this  fervice;  that  he  might  then,  with- 
out oppofition,  take  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  ftation  deftined  for  him,  and  a  re- 
ward not  unworthy  the  reftorer  of  liberty  to 
Italy  -,  that  the  Pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom 
held,  and  whofe  predeceflbrs  had  difpofed  of  it 

on 
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Book  IV.  on  many  former  occafions,  would  willingly  grant 
U77T7"~/  him  the  right  of  inveftiture;  that  the  Venetians, 
the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  fcheme,  together  with  the 
French,  would  be  the  guarantees  of  his  right ; 
that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer  the 
government  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  loved  and  admired,  to  that  odious  domi- 
nion of  ftrangers,  to  which  they  had  keen  fo 
long  fubjedted  ;  and  that  the  Emperor,  afto- 
nifhed  at  a  blow  fo  unexpected,  would  find  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  refill  fuch 
a  powerful  confederacy0. 

Betrayed  Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  and  extent 

pSon'r^y  of  the  fcheme,  fiftened  attentively  to  Morone, 
Pdeara.  but  v^ith  the  countenance  of  a  man  loft  in  pro- 
found and  anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  infamy  of  betraying  his  fovereign  under" 
whom  he  bore  fuch  high  command,  deterred 
hrm  from  the  attempt  j  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
fpect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  ven- 
ture upon  it.  After  continuing  a  fhort  fpace 
in  fufpenfe,  the  leaft  commendable  motives,  as 
,  is  ufual  after  fuch  deliberations,  prevailed,  and 
ambition  triumphed  over  honour.     In    order, 

c  Guic.  1.  xvi.  325.     Jovii  Vita  Davali,  p.  41  7.  Oeuv. 

de  Brantomc,    iv.   171.     Rufcelli  Lettre   de  Princ.  ii.    91. 

Thuani  H  ill.  lib.  i.e.  11.     P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Auflr.  lib.  ix. 
c.  3.  p.  207. 
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however,   to  throw  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  Boon  IV. 

conduct,   he  infifted  that  fome  learned  cafuifts  '   ,  V 

1525. 

ihould  give  their  opinion,  "  Whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  fubject  to  take  arms  againft  his  im- 
mediate fovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord 
Paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom  itfelf  was 
held."  Such  a  refolution  of  the  cafe,-  as  he  ex- 
pected, was  foon  obtained  from  the  divines  and 
civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan  ;  the  nego- 
tiation went  forward  ;  and  meafures  feemed  to 
be  taking  with  great  fpirit  for  the  fpeedy  exe- 
cution of  the  defign. 

During  this  interval,  Pefcara,  either  mocked 
at  the  treachery  of  the  action  that  he  was  going; 
to  commit,  or  defpairing  of  its  fuccefs^  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engage- 
ments which  he  had  come  under.  The  indifpo^ 
fition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  taken  ill  of  a  diftemper  which- was  thought 
mortal,  confirmed  this  refolution,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  make  known  the  whole  confpiracy 
to  the  Emperor,  deeming  it  more  prudent  to 
expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the 
reward  of  this  difcovery,  than  to  aim  at  a  king- 
dom to  be  purchafed  by  a  feries  of  crimes. 
This  refolution,  however,  proved  the  fource  of 
actions  hardly  lefs  criminal  and  ignominious. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  already  received  full 
information    concerning   the*  confpiracy   from 

other 
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Book  IV.  other  hands,  feemed  to  be  highly  pleafed  with 
,52-#  Pefcara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  con- 
tinue his  intrigues  for  fome  time  with  the  Pope 
and  Sforza,  both  that  he  might  difcover  their 
intentions  more  fully,  and  be  able  to  convict 
them  of  the  crime  with  greater  certainty.  Pef- 
cara,  confeious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  fenfible  how 
fufpicious  his  long  filence  muft  have  appeared 
at  Madrid,  durft  not  decline  that  difhonourable 
office  ;  and,  to  his  eternal  difgrace,  was  obliged 
to  act  the  meaneft  of  all  parts,  that  of  feducing 
with  a  purpofe  to  betray.  Confidering  the  abi- 
lities of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
the  part  was  fcarcely  lefs  difficult,  than  bafe ; 
but  he  acted  it  with  fuch  addrefs,  as  to  deceive 
even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who  rely- 
ing with  full  confidence  on  his  fincerity,  vifited 
him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  laft  hand  to 
their  machinations.  Pefcara  received  him  in 
an  apartment  where  Antonio  de  Leyva  was 
plared  behind  the  tapeftry,  that  he  might  over- 
hear and  bear  witnefs  to  their  converfation  ;  as 
Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that  officer 
fuddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  aftonifhment 
arretted  him  prifoner  in  the  Emperor's  name. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  caftle  of  Pavia ;  and 
Pefcara,  who  had  fo  lately  been  his  accomplice, 
had  now  the  afllirance  to  interrogate  him  a*  his 
judge.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Emperor  de- 
clared Sforza  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
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dutchy  of  Milan,  by  his  engaging  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  lb vereign  of  whom  he  held ; 
Pefcara,  by  his  command,  feized  on  every  place 
in  the  Milanefe,  except  the  caftles  of  Cremona 
and  Milan,  which,  the  unfortunate  duke  attempt- 
ing to  defend,  were  clofely  blockaded  by  the 
Imperial  troops  d. 

But  though  this  unfuccefsful  confpiracy,  in-  Therigo- 
ftead  of  dripping  the  Emperor  of  what  he  me'to"* 
already  pofTefled  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  £pr™c,i8ia 
his  dominions  in  that  country,  it  mewed  him  the 
necefllty  of  coming  to  fome  agreement  with  the 
French  King,  unlefs  he  would  draw  on  himfelf 
a  confederacy  of  all  Europe,  which  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms,  and  his  ambition,  now  asundifguifed 
as  it  was  boundlefs,  filled  with  general  alarm. 
He  had  not  hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the 
generofity  which  that  monarch  expected,  and 
hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  ftation.  In- 
Head  of  difplaying  the  fentiments  becoming  a 
great  Prince,  he  feems  to  have  acted  with  the 
mercenary  art  of  a  corfair,  who,  by  the  rigorous 
ufage  of  his  prifoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from 
them  an  high  price  for  their  ranfom.  The  cap- 
tive King  was  confined  in  an  old  caftle,  under  a 
keeper  whofe  formal  aufterity  of  manners  ren- 
dered his  vigilance  ftill  more  difguftful.  He  was 

*  Grn'c.   1.  xvi.    329.     Jovii  Hift.  319.     Capella,  lib.  v. 
p.  200. 
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Book  IV.  allowed  no  exercife  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mule, 
1524.  furrounded  with  armed  guards  on  horfeback. 
Charles,  on  pretence  of  its  being  neceflary  to 
attend  the  Cortes  aflembled  in  Toledo,  had 
gone  to  refide  in  that  city,  and  fuffered  feveral 
weeks  to  elapfe  without  vifiting  Francis,  though 
he  folicited  an  interview  with  the  moil  prefiino" 
and  fubmiflive  importunity.  So  many  indio-- 
Endangers  nities  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  an  high-fpirned 
Prince  \  he  began  to  lofe  all  relifh  for  his  ufual 
amufements  -,  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper  for- 
fook  him  j  and  after  languiihing  for  fome  time, 
he  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during 
the  violence  of  which  he  complained  conltantly 
of  the  unexpected  and  unprincely  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming, 
that  now  the  Emperor  would  have  the  fatif- 
faction  of  his  dying  a  prifoner  in  his  hands* 
without  having  once  deigned  to  fee  his  face. 
The  phyficians,  at  laft,  defpaired  of  his  life,  and 
informed  the  Emperor  that  they  faw  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  unlefs  he  were  gratified  with  regard 
to  that  point  on  which  he  feemed  to  be  fo  ftrongly 
bent.  Charles,  folicitous  to  prefer ve  a  life, 
with  which  all  his  profpects  of  farther  advantage 
from  the  victory  of  Pavia  mud  have  terminated, 
immediately  confulted  his  miniflers  concerning 
the  courfe  to  be  taken.  In  vain  did  the  chan- 
cellor Gattinara,  the  moft  able  among  them, 

reprefent 
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rcprefent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  vifiting  Book  IV* 
Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  fet  him  at  I52. 
liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms  •,  in  vain 
did  he  point  out  the  infamy  to  which  he  would 
be  expofed,  if  motives  of  avarice  or  ambition 
fhould  prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  Mo* 
narch  this  mark  of  attention  and  fympathy,  for 
which  humanity  and  generofity  had  pleaded  fo 
long  without  effect.  The  Emperor,  lets  de- 
licate, or  lefs  folicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minifter,  fet  out  for  Madrid  to  vifit  his  pri-    SePf-  28« 

*  The  Empe* 

foner.  The  interview  was  fhort ;  Francis  being  ror  vifits 
too  weak  to  bear  a  long  converfation,  Charles 
accofled  him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and  re- 
fpect,  and  gave  hiai  fuch  promifes  of  fpeedy 
deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would 
have  reflected  the  greateft  honour  upon  him,  if 
they  had  flowed  from  another  fource.  Francis 
grafped  at  them  with  the  eagernefs  natural  in 
his  fnuation  j  and  cheered  with  this  gleam  of 
hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re- 
covering rapidly  his  wonted  health e. 


He   had  foon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  T^confta- 

ble  Bourbon 

his   confidence  in  the  Emperor  was  not  better  arrives « 
founded  than  formerly.     Charles  returned  in- 
ftantly  to  Toledo  -,  all  negociations  were  carried 

e  Guic.  1,  xvi.  339.     Sandov.  Hill.  i.  665. 
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Book  VI.  on  by  his  minifters;  and  Francis  was  kept  in 
V"^T"'  as  ftricl:  cuftody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and 
that  very  galling,  was  added  to  all  thofe  he 
had  already  fuffered.  Bourbon  arriving  in 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  fo 
long  refufed  to  vifit  the  King,  received  his  re- 
bellious fubject  with  the  mod  ftudied  refpect. 
Nov.  k.  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo,  em- 
braced him  with  the  greater!:  affection,  and  pla- 
cing him  on  his  left  hand,  conducted  him  to 
his  apartment.  Thefe  marks  of  honour  to  him, 
were  fo  many  infults  to  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch ;  which  he  felt  in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 
It  afforded  him  fome  confolation,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  the  fentiments  of  the  Spaniards 
differed  widely  from  thofe  of  their  fovereign. 
That  generous  people  detefted  Bourbon's  crime. 
Notwithftanding  his  great  talents  and  impor- 
tant fervices,  they  fhunned  all  intercourfe  with 
him,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Charles  having  de- 
fired  the  marquis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bour- 
bon to  refide  in  his  palace  while  the  court  re- 
mained in  Toledo,  he  politely  replied,  "  That 
he  could  not  refufe  gratifying  the  Emperor  in 
that  requeft  "  but  added  with  a  Caftilian  dig- 
nity of  mind,  that  he  muft  not  be  furprized 
if  the  moment  the  Conftable  departed,  he  mould 
burn  to  the  ground  a  houfe,  w^iich,  having  been 

polluted 
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polluted  by  the  prefence  of  a  traitor,  became  Book  IV. 
an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour  V  "7c2c. 

Charles    himfelf,    neverthelefs,    feemed  to  ^^ 
have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward  Bourbon's  fer-  theIn°Pe-  . 

rial  army 

vices  in  a  fignal  manner.     But  as  he  infilled,  in  initaiy. 
the  flrft  place,  on  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
Emperor's  promife  of  giving  him  in  marriage 
his    filler  Eleanora,    Queen   dowager  of   Por- 
tugal, the  honour  of  which  alliance  had  been 
one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  againft 
his   lawful  fovereign  ;  as   Francis,  in  order  to 
prevent  fuch  a  dangerous  union,  had  offered, 
before  he  left  Italy,  to   marry  that  Princefs  ; 
and  as  Eleanoraherfelf  difcovered  an  inclination 
rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  Monarch,  than 
with  his  exiled  fubjecl ;    all    thefe  interfering 
circumflances   created  great  embarraflment  to 
Charles,  and  left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extri- 
cating  himfelf  with   decency.     But   the  death  December. 
of  Pefcara,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty- fix,  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greateft  generals  and  ablefl  politicians  of  that 
century,  happened  opportunely  at  this  juncture 
for  his  relief.     By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles, 
always  fertile  in  refources,  perfuaded  Bourbon, 
who  Was  in  no  condition  to  difpute  his  will,  to 

f  Guic.  1.  xvi.  33?. 
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Book  IV.  accept  the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  to- 

""a^TT    gather  with   a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan 

forfeited  by  Sforza,  and  in  return  for  thefe  to 

relinquifh  all  hopes  of  marrying  the  Queen  of 

Portugal  K 

Sfite  The  cn*e^  obftacle  tnat  ft°oc*  fP  tn«  way  of 

procuring  Francis's  liberty  was  the  Emperor's  continuing 
liberty.  t0  jnfift  fo  peremptorily  on  the  reftitution  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  preliminary  to  that  event,  Francis 
often  declared  that  he  v/ould  never  confent  to 
difmember  his  ftate-,  and  that  even  if  he 
fhould  fo  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  Monarch  as 
to  come  to  fuch  a  refolution,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking 
effect.  On  his  part  he  was  willing  to  make  an 
abfolute  ceffion  to  the  Emperor  of  all  his  pre- 
tentions in  Italy  and  the  Low- Countries ;  he 
promifed  to  reftore  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which 
had  been  confifcated  -,  he  renewed  h,is  propofal 
of  marrying  the  Emperor's  filler,  the  Queen 
dowager  of  Portugal ;  and  engaged  to  pay  a 
great  fum  by  way  of  ranfom  for  his  own  perfon. 
But  all  mutual  efteem  and  confidence  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  now  entirely  loft ;  there 
appeared  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition 
labouring  to  avail  itielf  of  every  favourable  cir- 
cumftanee;  on  the  other,  fufpicion  and  refent- 

- 

»  Sandov*  Hift.  i.  676.     Oeuv.  de  Brant,  iv.  249. 
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merit,    (landing  perpetually  on  their  guard  ;    fo  Book  I  v. 
that  the  profpect  of  bringing  their  negociations      IS2S. 
to  an    iffue,  feemed    to    be  far  diflant.     The 
dutchefs  of  Alencon,   the  French  King's  filler, 
whom  Charles  permitted  to  vifit  her  brother  in 
his  confinement,  employed  all  her  addrefs,  in 
order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reafonable 
terms.     Henry  of  England  interpofed  his  good  *rJ™*^ 
offices  to  the  fame  purpofe  •,  but  both  with  fo  folrves^ 
little  fuccefs,  that  Francis  in  defpair  took  fud-  cr°wn. 
denly  the  refolution  of  reflgning  his  crown  with 
all  its  rights  and  prerogatives  to  his  fon  the 
Dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in 
prifon,  than  to  purchafe  his  freedom  by  con- 
cefiions  unworthy  of  a  King.     The   deed  for 
this  purpofe  he  figned  with  legal  formality  at 
Madrid,  empowering  his  filler  to  carry  it  into 
France,  that  it  might   be  registered  in  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  at  the  fame 
time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  Emperor, 
he  defired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  to  aflign  him  a   proper  number  of 
attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days  \ 

This    refolution   of  the   French    King  had   Charles 

0  alarmed. 

great  effedt ;  Charles  began  to  be  fenfible,  that 
by  pulhing  rigour  to  excefs,  he  might  dsfeac 
his  own  meafures,  and  inftead  of  the  vail  ad- 

h  This  paper  is  publifhed  in  Memoires  H;ftoriques,  &c. 
$>arM.  l'Abbe  Raynal,  torn.  K.  p.  151. 
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B^k  IV.  vantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw  from  ranfortf- 
^"TT^  ing  a  powerful  Monarch,  he  might  at  laft  find 
in  his  hands  a  Prince  without  dominions  or 
revenues.  About  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  domeflics  happened  by  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  fidelity,  courage,  and 
addrefs,  to  procure  his  mailer  an  opportunity 
of  efcaping  from  the  prifon  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  ever  fince  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
This  convinced  the  Emperor,  that  the  moft 
vigilant  attention  of  his  officers  might  be  eluded 
by  the  ingenuity  or  boldnefs  of  Francis,  or  his 
attendants,  and  one  unlucky  hour  might  de- 
prive him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had 
been  fo  folicitous  to  obtain.  By  thefe  confi- 
derations,  he  was  induced  to  abate  fomewhat 
of  his  former  demands.  On  the  other  hand, 
Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily 
increafed ;  and  having  received  certain  intel- 
ligence of  a  powerful  league  forming  againfl  his 
rival  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with 
regard  to  concefiions,  trufting,  that,  if  he  could 
once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to  refume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

TritvJf  As  tnefe  were  the  views  and  fentiments  of 

Madrid.  t]ie  two  jyfonarchs,  the  treaty  which  procured 
Francis  his  liberty  was  figned  at  Madrid  on  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix.     The  article  with  regard 

to 
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to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created  the  ''0°'-  iy« 
greateft  difficulty,  was  compromifed,  Francis  j~?|^ 
ensrasino-  to  reftore  that  dutchy  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies  in  full  fovereignty  to  the  Emperor  ; 
and  Charles  confenting  that  this  reilitution  fhould 
not  be  »made  until  the  King  was  fet  at  liberty  : 
in  order  to  fecure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis 
agreed  that  at  that  fame  inftant  he  himfelf  was 
releafed,  he  would  deliver  as  hoflages  to  the 
Emperor,  his  eldeft  fon  the  Dauphin,  his  fecond 
fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter, 
twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be  named  by 
Charles.  The  other  articles  fwelled  to  a  great 
number,  and  though  not  of  fuch  importance, 
were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  thefe  the 
mod  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  mould  re- 
nounce all  his  pretenfions  in  Italy;  that  he 
fhould  difclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois  -9  that  within 
fix  weeks  after  his  releafe,  he  mould  reftore  to 
Bourbon  and  his  adherents,  all  their  goods, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  and  make  them  full 
reparation  for  the  damages  which  they  had  fuf- 
tained  by  the  confifcation  of  them  ;  that  he 
fhould  ufe  his  intereft  with  Henry  D'Aibret  to 
relinquifh  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Na- 
varre, and  fhould  not  for  the  future  affift  him 
in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that  there  fhould 

A  a  3  be 
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Book  IV.  be  eftablifhed  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis 
ic'26.-  a  league  or"  perpetual  friendship  and  confe- 
deracy, with  a  promife  of  mutual  afliftance  in 
every  cafe  of  necefllty.  That  in  corroboration 
of  this  union,  Francis  mould  marry  the  Em- 
peror's fifter,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal ; 
that  Francis  mould  caufe  all  the  articles  of  this 
treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the  States,  and  regiftered 
in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom  •,  that  upon 
the  Emperor's  receiving  this  ratification,  the 
hoftages  mould  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  in  their 
place,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  King's  third 
fon,  mould  be  delivered  to  Charles,  that  in 
order  to  manifeft,  as  well  as  to  ftrengthen  the 
amity  between  the  two  Monarchs,  he  might  be 
educated  at  the  *  Imperial  court ;  and  that  if 
Francis  did  not,  within  the  time  limited,  fulfil 
the  flipulations  in  the  treaty,  he  mould  promife5 
tipon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  into  Spain, 
and  to  furrender  himfelf  again  a  prifoner  to  the 
Emperor 5. 

Sentiments        By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himfelf  that 

vi&ref St  ne  hac*  not  on^  ^ffedlually  humbled  his  rival, 

t0  ir'  but  that  he  had  taken  fuch  precautions  as  would 

for  ever  prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable 

degree  of  power.  The  opinion,  which  the  wifeft 

\  Recueil  des  Trait,  torn.  ii.  112.      Ulloa  Vita  dell  Carlo 

y,  pa  102,  &c» 

politician^ 
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politicians  formed  concerning  it,  was  very  dif-  BoOK  IV- 
ferent;  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that  i^t 
Francis,  after  obtaining  his  liberty,  would  exe- 
cute articles  againft  which  he  had  ftruggled  fo 
long,  and  to  which  even  amidit  the  horrors 
of  captivity  he  had  confented  wich  fuch  reluc- 
tance. Ambition  and  refentment,  they  knew, 
would  confpire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the 
hard  conditions  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
{trained  to  fubmit  ;  nor  would  arguments  and 
cafuiftry  be  wanting  to  reprefent  that  which  was 
fo  manifeftly  advantageous,  to  be  necefTary  and 
juft.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been 
known,  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  have 
been  founded,  not  in  conjecture,  but  in  cer- 
tainty. A  few  hours  before  he  figned  the  treaty,  Francis 
he  ahembled  fuch  of  his  counfellors  as  were  ^  ,g,i„i 
then  in  Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  ^fek>v"  Ky 
a  folemn  oath  of  fecrecy,  he  made  a  long  enu- 
meration in  their  prefence  of  the  difhonourable 
arts,  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour,  which  the 
Emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  enfnare  or 
intimidate  him.  For  that  reafon,  he  took  a 
formal  proteft  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
confent  to  the  treaty  mould  be  confidered  as  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and 
voidk.  By  this  difingenuous  artifice,  for  which 
even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was 

*  Recueil  de  Traif.  torn.  ii.  p.  107. 

A  a  4  n© 
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Eook  IV.  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  his 
15^26.      honour  and    confcicnce   in  figning   the  treaty, 
and  to  provide   at  the  fame  time  a  pretext  on 
which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demon- 
ftrations  of  love  and  confidence  between  the 
two  Monarchs;  they  appeared  often  together 
in  public;  they  frequently  had  long  conferences 
in  private;  they  travelled  in  the  fame  litter,  and 
joined  in  the  fame  amufements.  But  amidft 
thefe  figns  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  the  Emperor 
ftill  harboured  fufpicion  in  his  mind.  Though 
the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis 
and  the  Queen  of  Portugal  were  performed 
foon  after  the  cpnclufion  of  the  treaty,  Charles 
would  not  permit  him  to  confummate  it  until 
the  return  of  the  ratification  from  France.  Even 
then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full 
liberty;  his  guards  were ftill  continued;  though 
'careffedas  a  brother-in  law,  he  was  ftill  watched 
like  a  prifoner;  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
obfervers,  that  an  union,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  which  there  might  be  difcerned  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  could  not  be 
cordial,,  or  of  long  continuance '. 

Ratified  in       About  a  month  after  the  figning    of    the 
France.        treaty,  the  Regent's  ratification  of  it  was  brought 

1  Guic.  1.  xvi.  353. 
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from  France;  and  that  wife  Princefs,  prefer- 
ring, on  this  occafion,  the  publick  good  to  do- 
nieftick  affection,  informed  her  fon,that,  inftead 
of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty, 
fhe  had  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  along  with 
his  brother  the  Dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  the 
kingdom  could  fuffer  nothing  by  the  abfence 
of  a  child,  but  muft  be  left  almoft  incapable  of 
defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ableft  ftatefmen,  and 
mod  experienced  generals,  whom  Charles  had 
artfully  included  in  his  nomination.  At  laft  atTfeertj, 
Francis  took  kave  of  the  Emperor,  whofe  fu£ 
picion  of  the  king's  fincerity  increafing,  as  the 
time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he 
endeavoured  to  bind  him  (till  fafter  by  exacting 
new  promifes,  which,  after  thole  he  had  already 
made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  (low  to 
grant.  He  fet  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which 
the  remembrance  of  many  afflicting  circum- 
fiances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with 
the  joy  natural  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  began 
the  long-wimed-for  journey  towards  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  efcorted  by  a  body  of 
horfe  under  the  command  of  Alarcon,  who,  as 
the  King  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  fcrupulous  exactnefs 
than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  An- 
daye,  which  feparates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lau- 

* 

tree    appeared  on   the  oppofite  bank    with    a 
guard  of  horfe  equal  in  number  to  Alarcon's. 

An 
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Book  IV.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the  middle  of 
^1^26^  the  ftream  •,  the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on 
the  oppofite  banks ;  at  the  fame  inftant,  Lannoy 
with  eight  gentlemen  put  off  from  the  Spanifh, 
and  Lautrec  with  the  fame  number  from  the 
French  fide  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the 
King  in  his  boat  •,  the  latter,  the  Dauphin  and 
duke  of  Orleans;  they  met  in  the  empty  veflfel; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment:  Francis, 
after  a  fhort  embrace  to  his  children,  leaped 
into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
{hore.  He  mounted  that  inftant  a  Turkifh 
horfe,  waved  his  hand  over  his  head,  and  with 
a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  feveral  times,  "  I  am 
yet  a  king,"  galloped  full  fpeed  to  St.  John 
de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  Bayonne.  This 
event,  no  lefs  impatiently  defired  by  the  French 
nation  than  by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two 
days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia  m. 


The  Emje-  Soon  after  the  Emperor  had  taken  leave  of 
rbge  with  Francis,  and  permitted  him  to  begin  his  journey 
Portugal.0  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  fet  out  for 
Seville,  in  order  to  folemnize  his  marriage  with 
Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel,  the  late 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  filler  of  John  III, 
who  had  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  of  that! 

*  Sandov.  Hift.  J.  735.    Guic.  1.  xvi.  355. 
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kingdom.  Ifabella  was  a  princefs  of  uncom-  Bcok  IV, 
mon  beauty  and  accomplimments ;  and  as  the  ,  z6 
Cortes  both  in  Caftile  and  Aragon  had  warmly 
folicited  their  fovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of 
a  wife  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of 
both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  acceptable  to 
his  fubj eels.  The  Portuguefe,  fond  of  this  new 
connection  with  the  flrft  Monarch  in  Chriften- 
dom,  granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry  with 
Ifabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  a  fum,  which,  from  the  fituation  of 
his  affairs  at  that  juncture,  was  of  no  fmall  con- 
fequence  to  the  Emperor.  The  marriage  was  March  is 
celebrated  with  that  iplendour  and  gaiety,  which 
became  a  great  and  youthful  Prince.  Charles 
Jived  with  Ifabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
treated  her  on  all  occafions  with  much  diftinc- 
fion  and  regard". 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  Charles  could  A^ni  of 
hardly  give  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ger-  Gcrmar'y* 
many,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commo- 
tions, which  threatened  the  mod  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  By  the  feudal  inftitudons,  which 
ftill  fubfiffed  almoft  unimpaired  in  the  Empire, 
the  property  of  lands  was  veiled  in  the  Princes 
$nd  free-barons,     Their  vaffals  heid  of  them  by  Grievance! 

of  the  pea* 
fants. 
n  Ulloa  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  p.  106.     Belcarius  Com.  Rer. 

Gallic,  p.  565*    Spalatinus  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  Hill.  Germ.  fi. 
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Book  IV.  the  ftricteft  and  moft  limited  tenures ;  while 
1526.  tfte  great  body  of  the  people  was  kept  in  a 
Hate  but  little  removed  from  abfolute  fervitude. 
In  fome  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  loweft 
clafs  were  fo  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
mafters,  as  to  be  fubjecl:  to  perfonal  and  do- 
meftick  flavery,  the  moft  rigorous  form  of  that 
wretched  ftate.  In  other  provinces,  particularly 
in  Bohemia  and  Lufatia,  the  peafants  were 
bound  to  remain  on  the  lands  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  eftate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one 
hand  to  another.  Even  in  Suabia,  and  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their 
condition  was  moft  tolerable,  the  peafants  not 
only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms  to  the 
landlord;  but  if  they  chofe  either  to  change  the 
place  of  their  abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  pro- 
feflion,  they  were  obliged  to  purchafe  this  pri- 
vilege at  a  certain  price.  Befides  this,  all  grants 
of  lands  to  peafants  expired  at  their  death, 
without  defcending  to  their  pofterity.  Upon 
that  event,  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  the  beft 
of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture ; 
and  their  heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  grant,  were  obliged  to  pay  large  fums  by 
way  of  fine.  Thefe  exactions,  though  grievous, 
were  born  with  patience,  becaufe  thev  were  cuf- 
tomary  and  ancient :  But  when  the  progrefs  of 
elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  into  the  art  of  war,  came  to  increafe  BoOK  IV* 
the  expence  of  government,  and  made  it  necef-  ,526# 
fary  for  Princes  to  levy  occafional  or  flated 
taxes  on  their  fubjects,  fuch  impofitions  being 
new,  appeared  intolerable;  and  in  Germany, 
thefe  duties  being  laid  chiefly  upon  beer,  wine, 
and  other  neceflaries  of  life,  affected  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner.  The 
addition  of  fuch  a  load  to  their  former  burdens, 
drove  them  to  defpair.  It  was  to  the  valour 
infpired  by  refentment  againfl  impofitions  of 
this  kind,  that  the  Swifs  owed  the  acquifition  of 
their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
fame  caufe  had  excited  the  peafants  in  feveral 
other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel  againfl: 
their  fuperiors  towards  the  end  of  the  ffteenth  ^ 
and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centuries ;  and 
though  thefe  infurreciions  were  not  attended 
with  like  fuccefs,  they  could  not,  however,  be 
quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodflied0. 

By  thefe  checks,  the  fpirit  of  the  peafants  Their  infer- 
was  overawed  rather  than  fubdued;  and  their  suabL 
grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to 
arms,  this  year,  with  the  mofl*  frantick  rage. 
Their  firft  appearance  was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia. 
The  peafants  in  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to 
their  ftandard  with  the  ardour  and  impatience 

9  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.   2.6. 

natural, 
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Book  IV.  natural  to  men,  who  having  groaned  long  under 
KmmmvZ  "'   oppreftion,  beheld  at  laft  fome  proved  of  de- 
5    '      liverance;  and  the  contagion   fp reading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almoft  every  part 
of  Germany.     Wherever  they  came,  they  plun- 
dered the  monafteries  •,  wafted  the  lands  of  their 
fuperiors ;  razed    their   caftles,    and  maflacred 
without  mercy  all  perfons  of  noble  birth    who 
were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands p. 
Having  intimidated   their  opprefibrs,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  violence  of  thefe  proceedings, 
they  began  to  confider  what  would  be  the  moil 
proper  and  effectual  method  of  fecuring  them- 
felves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical  ex- 
actions.    With  this  view,  they  drew   up  and 
publifhed  a  memorial,  containing  all  their  de- 
mands, and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in 
their  hands,  they  would  either  perfuade  or  oblige 
the  nobles  to  give  them  full  fatisfa&ion  with 
regard  to  thefe.     The  chief  articles  were,  that 
they  might  have  liberty  to  chufe  their  own  pat 
tors;  that  they  might  be   freed  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  tythes   except  thofe  of  corn ;  that 
they  might  no  longer  be  confidered  as  the  (laves 
or  bondmen  of  their  fuperiors-,  that  the  liberty 
of  hunting  and  fifhing  might  be  common  -9  that 
the  great  forefls  might  not  be  regarded  as  pri- 

p  Petr.   Crinitus  de  Bello  Ruflicano,  ap,  Freher.  Script, 
Rer.  Germ.  Argent.  171 7.  vpl.  iii.  p.  243. 
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vate  property,  but  be  open  for  the  ufe  of  all ;  Book  IV. 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unufual  l525. 
burden  of  taxes  under  which  they  laboured  j 
that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  rigorous  and  more  impartial  5  that 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon  meadows 
and  commons  might  be  reftrained q. 


Many  of  thefe  demands  were  extremely  rea-  q^ii^ 
fonable;  and  being  urged  by  fuch  formidable 
numbers,  might  have  met  with   fome  redrefs. 
But  thofe  vaft  unwieldy  bodies,  afTembled  in 
different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor  conduct, 
nor  vigour.     Being  led  by  perfons  of  the  loweft 
rank,  without  fkill  in   war,  or  knowledge  of 
what  was  neceffary  for  accomplifhing  their  de- 
fignsj  all  their  exploits  were  diftinguifhed  only 
by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.     To  oppofe 
this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  raifed  their  vaiTals,  and  attack- 
ing fome  of  the  mutineers  with  open  force,  and 
others  by  furprize,  cut  to  pieces  or  difperfed 
all  who  infefted  thofe  provinces  5  fo  that  the 
peafants,  after  ruining  the  open  country,  and 
lofing  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  of  their  afTo- 
ciates  in  the  field,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  habitations  with   lefs  hope  than  ever  of 
relief  from  their  grievances  r. 

9  Sleid.  Hift.  p.  90.  r  Seek  end.  lib.  ii.  p.  10.  Petr. 

Gnodalius    de  Rufticanorum  Tumultu    in  Germania,    ap, 
Scard.  Script,  vol,  ii.  p.  131,  &c. 

These 
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These  commotions  happened  at  firft  in  pro- 
vinces  of  Germany  where  Luther's  opinions  had 
Theirin-  made  little  proerefs ;  and  being  excited  wholly 
in  Thurin-  by^  political  caufes,  had  no  connection  with  the 
diiputed  points  in  religion.  But  the  frenzy 
reaching  at  laft  thofe  countries  in  which  the  Re- 
formation was  eftabliihed,  derived  new  ftrength 
from  circumftances  peculiar  to  them,  and  rofe 
to  a  ftill  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The 
Reformation,  wherever  it  was  received,  increafed 
that  bold  and  innovating  fpirit  to  which  it  owed 
its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  over- 
turn a  fyftem  fupported  by  every  thing  which 
can  command  refpect  or  reverence,  were  not  to 
be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or 
venerable  foever.  After  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  confider  themielves  as  judges  of  the 
moil  important  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine 
thefe  freely,  and  to  reject,  without  fcruple,  what 
appeared  to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  turn  the  fame  daring  and  inquifitive 
eye  towards  government,  and  to  think  of  recti- 
fying whatever  diforders  or  imperfections  were 
difcovered  there.  As  religious  abufes  had  been 
reformed  in  feveral  places  without  the  permif- 
fion  of  the  magiftrate,  it  was  an  eafy  tranfition 
to  attempt  the  redrefs  of  political  grievances  in 
the  fame  manner. 

No 
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No  fooner,  then,  did  the  fpirit  of  revolt  break  £°°k  IV. 
out  in  Thuringia,  a  province  fubject  to  the  "TczT^* 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  Mor  ,%r 
were  moftly  converts  to  Lutheranifm,  than  it 
afiumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form.  Tho- 
mas Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  difciples,  having 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  that  country,  had  acquired 
a  wonderful  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  propagated  among  them  the  wilder! 
and  mod  enthufiaftick  notions,  butfuch  as  tended 
manifeftly  to  infpire  them  with  boldnef?,  and 
lead  them  to  fedition.  6t  Luther,  he  told  them, 
had  done  more  hurt  than  fervice  to  religion. 
He  had,  indeed,  refcued  the  church  from  the  Their  fana« 
yoke  of  Popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged, 
and  his  life  fet  an  example  of  the  utmoft  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice, 
fays  he,  men  muft  practife  perpetual  mortifi- 
cation. They  muft  put  on  a  grave  countenance, 
fpeak  little,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  ferious 
in  their  whole  deportment.  Such  as  prepare 
their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that  the 
Supreme  Being  will  direct  all  their  fteps,  and 
by  fome  vifible  fign  difcover  his  will  to  them  ; 
if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld, 
we  may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who 
deals  with  us  lb  harfhly,  and  remind  him  of  his 
promifes.  This  expoftulaticn  and  anger  will 
be  highly  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  laft 

Vol.  II.  B  b  prevail 
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Book  ivr.  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the  fame  uner- 
15.6,  ring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of 
old.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  offending  him 
by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in 
his  eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of 
equality  in  which  he  formed  them,  and  having 
all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  together 
like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  fubordina- 
tion  or  pre-eminence '. 

Extravagant    as  thefe  tenets   were,   they 
flattered  fo  many  pafiions  in  the  human  heart, 
as  to  make  a  deep  imprefiion.     To  aim  at  no- 
thing more  than   abridging  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  was  now  confidered  as  a  trifling  and 
partial   reformation,  not  worth  the  contending 
for;  it  was  propofed  to  level  every  difiinction 
among  mankind,  and  by  abolifhing  property,  to 
reduce  them  to  their  natural  ftate  of  equality, 
in  which  all  mould  receive  their  fubfiftence  from 
one  common  flock.  Muncer  afTured  them,  that 
the  defign  was  approved  of  by  heaven,  and  that 
the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  afcertained  him 
of  its  fuccefs.     Thepeafants  fct  about  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  not  only  with  the  rage  which  ani- 
mated thofe  of  their  order  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  with  the  ardour  which  enthufiafm  in- 
fpires.     They  depofed  the  magiflrates  in  all  the 

s  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  13.     Sleid.  £Iift#  p.  $$, 
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tities  of  which  they  were  mafters-,  feized  the  Book  IV, 
lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  fuch  of  them  i-tf. 
as  they  got  into  their  hands,  to  put  on  the  drefs 
commonly  worn  by  peafants,  and  inftead  of  their 
former  titles,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  appellation 
given  to  people  in  the  lowed  clafs  of  life.  Vail 
numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking;  but 
Muncer,  their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was 
deitir.ute  of  the  abilities  necefTary  for  conducting 
it.  He  had  all  the  extravagance,  but  not  the 
courage,  which  enthufiafts  ulually  poffefs.  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  perfuaded  to 
take  the  field  ;  and  though  he  foon  drew  toge- 
ther eight  thouland  men,  he  iufFered  himfelf  to 
be  furrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  the  Elector  of  Faxony,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hefle,  and  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  Thefe 
Princes,  unwilling  to  fhed  the  blood  of  their  de* 
luded  fubjects,  fent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  ' 
camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  if 
they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  fedition. 
Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his 
followers  with  his  ufual  vehemence,  exhortino- 
them  not  to  truft  thefe  deceitful  promifes  of 
their  oppreffors,  nor  to  defert  the  caufe  of  God, 
and  of  Chriftian  liberty. 


defeated* 


But  the  fenfe  of  prefent  danger  making  a  Pea^n« 
deeper  imprefTion  on  the  peafants  than  his  elo- 

B  b  2  quence. 
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Book  IV.  quence,  ccnfufion  and  terror  were  vifible  in 
ij2j.  every  face,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  em- 
blem that  the  mutineers  had  painted  on  their 
colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds, 
Muncer,  with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  laid 
hold  of  that  incident,  and  fuddenly  raifing  his 
eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  "  Behold," 
cries  he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  "  the  fio-n 
"  which  God  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge 
if  of  your  fafety,  and  a  token  that  the  wicked 
"  mall  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude 
let  up  inftantly  a  great  fhout,  as  if  victory  had 
been  certain  y  and  palling  in  a  moment  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  mafTacred  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  who  had  come  with  the  offer 
of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the 
enemy.  The  Princes  enraged  at  this  fhocking 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no 

U'4  1 5.  lefs  impetuofity,  and  began  the  attack  -,  but  the 
behaviour  of  the  peafants  in  the  combat  was  not 
fuch  as  might  havebeen  expected  either  from 
their  ferocity  or  confidence  of  fuccefs ;  an  un- 
difciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well- 
trained  troops  ;  above  five  thoufand  were  (lain 
in  the  field,  alrnoft  without  making  refinance; 
the  reft  fled,  and  among  the  foremoft  Muncer 
their  general.  He  was  taken  next  day,  and  be- 
ing condemned  to  fuch  puniihmentsas  his  crimes 
had  deferved,  he  fuffered  them  With  a  poor  and 

daftardly 
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daftardly  fpirit.     His  death  put  an  end  to  the   R°0K  IV. 
infurreclions  of  the  peafants   which  had  filled       ,  20t 
Germany  with  fuch  terror*  j  but  theenthufiaftick 
notions  which  he  had  Scattered  were  not  extir- 
pated, and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant, 

During    thefe    commotions,    Luther   acted   Luther's 

moderate 

with  exemplary  prudence  and  moderation  ;  like  and  prudent 
a  common  parent,  folicitous  about  the  welfare 
of  both  parties,  without  fparing  the  faults  or 
errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he  addreffed 
a  monitory  djfcourfe  to  the  nobles,  exhorting 
them  to  treat  their  dependents  with  greater 
humanity  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he 
feverely  cenfured  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  pea- 
fants, advifing  them  not  to  murmur  at  hardfhips 
infeparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  feek 
for  redrefs  by  any  but  legal  means  u. 

Luther's  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  Hums* 
a  Bona,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family,  who,  having 
thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  f;om  the  cloifter, 
happened  this  year,  and  was  far  from  meeting 
with  the  fame  approbation.  ,Even  his  molt  de- 
voted followers  thought  this  Rep  indecent,  at  a 
time  when  his  country  was  involved  in  fo  many 

*  Sleid.  -Hift,  p.  S4,     Seckend.  lib   i>.  p.  12,  Gnodalius 

Tumult.  Ruftlcan.  155.  u  Sleid.  Hift.  p.  87. 

B  b  3  calamities  $ 
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Book  TV.  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned 
IS26/  it  with  any  fofter  appellation  than  that  of  in* 
ceftuous  or  profane.  Luther  himielf  was  fen- 
fibleof  the  imprefiion  which  it  had  made  to  his 
difad vantage  •,  but  being  fatisfied  with  his  own 
conduct,  he  bore  the  cenfure  of  his  friends 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  adverfaries,  with  his 
ufual  fortitude  \ 


4 

This  year  the  Reformation  loft  its  firft  pro- 
tector, Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  the 
blow  was  the  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  as  he  was  fuc- 
1%  s.  ceeded  by  his  brother  John,  a  more  avowed  and 
zealous,  though  lefs  able  patron  of  Luther  and 
his  doctrines. 

Pruflia,  Another  event  happened  about  the  fame 

wrefted  . 

from  the       time,    which,    as  it  occafioned    a  confiderable 
©:de?«  change  in  the  (late  of  Germany,  mud  be  traced 

back  to  its  fource.  While  the  frenzy  of  the 
Crufades  poiTefled  all  Europe  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  feveral  orders  of  reli- 
gious knighthood  were  founded  in  defence  of 
the  Chriftian.  faith  againft  Heathens  and  In- 
fidels. Among  thefe  the  Teutonick  order  in 
Germany  was  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious,  the 
knights  of  which  diftinguifhed  themfelves  greatly 
\n  all  the  wild  enterprizes  carried  on  in  the 

*  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  15* 
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Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  laft  from  their  Sqos  IV. 
fettlements  in  the  eaft,  they  were  obliged  to  itz§. 
return  to  their  native  country.  Their  zeal  and 
valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long 
inactive.  They  invaded,  on  very  flight  pre- 
tences, the  province  of  Pruflia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  ftill  idolaters ;  and  having  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  of  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  held  it  many  years  as  a 
fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce 
contefts  arofe  during  this  period,  between  the 
grand  mailers  of  the  order,  and  the  Kings  of 
Poland;  the  former  ftruggling  for  indepen- 
dence, while  the  latter  afferted  their  right  of 
fovereighty  with  great  firmnefs.  Albert,  a 
Prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  who  was 
elected  grand  matter  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eleven,  engaging  keenly  in 
this  quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigif- 
mund,  King  of  Poland  -,  but  having  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  gra-  * 
dually  leffened  his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  his 
fraternity,  fo  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  confufions  in  the  Empire,  and  the  abfence 
of  the  Emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Sigifmund,  greatly  to  his  private  emolument. 
By  it,  that  part  of  Pruflia  which  belonged  to 
the  Teutonick  order,  was  erected  into  a  fecular 
and  hereditary  dutchy,  and  the  inveftiture  of  it 

B  b  4  granted. 
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Book  IV.   granted  to  Albert,  who,  in  return,   bound  him- 
felf  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Kings  of  Poland 
as  their  vaiTal.     immediately  after  this,  he  made 
publick  profcffion  of  tht  reformed  religion,    and 
married  a  Princefs  of  Denmark.  The  Teutonick 
knights  exclaimed  fo  loudly  againil  the  treachery 
of  their  grand  matter,  that  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  •   but  he  ftill  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  the   province  which  he  had  ufurped, 
and  tranfmitted  it  to  hi?  pofteri  y.     In  procefs 
of  time  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral 
branch  of  the  family,  all  dependence  on   the 
crown  of  Poland  was  fhaken  off,  and  the  Mar- 
graves  of  Brandenburgh,   having  aiTumed   the 
title  of  Kings  of  PrufTia,   have  not  only  riien  to 
an  equality  with  the  firft  Princes  in   Germany, 
but  take  their  rank  among  the  great  Monarchs 
of  Europe  y. 

pjrft  mea-         Upon  the  return  of  the  French  King  to  his 

fores  of  the  ° 

French         dominions,  the  eyes  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe 

K.«nt;  upon 

his  remrn      were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  firft 

to  Fiance.  .  .  .     ,       r  . 

motions,  tney  might  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing his  fubiequent  conduct.  They  were  not 
held  long  in  fufpence.  Francis,  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, thanking  him  for  his  zealous  and  affec- 

y  Sicid.  Hill.  n.  98.     Pfeffel  Abreg'  de  i'fcift*  de  Droit 

Publ.  pc  605,  &c. 
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donate  interpofition   in  his  favour,  to  which  he   Book  IV, 
acknowledged  that  he  owed  the  recovery  of  his  ^# 

liberty.  Next  day  the  Emperors  ambafTadors 
demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  matter's  name 
required  him  to  iffue  fuch  orders  as  were  neeei- 
fary  for  carrying  the  treaty  of  Madrid  into 
immediate  and  full  execution  ;  he  coldly  an- 
iwered,  that  though  for  lfis  own  part  he  deter- 
mined religioufly  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promifed,  the  treaty  contained  fo  many  articles 
relative  not  to  himfelf  alone,  but  affecting  the 
interefts  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  he  could 
not  take  any  farther  ftep  without  confuking  the 
States  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  fome  time 
would  be  neceffary  in  order  to  reconcile  their 
minds  to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had 
eonfented  to  ratify2.  This  reply  was  confidered 
as  no  obfcure  difcovery  of  his  being  refolved 
to  elude  the  treaty  ;  and  the  compliment  paid 
to  Henry,  appeared  a  very  proper  ftep  towards 
fecuring  the  afftftance  of  that  Monarch  in  the 
war  with  the  Emperor,  to  which  fuch  a  refo- 
lution  would  certainly  give  rife.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which 
Francis  made  in  fecret  to  the  ambafTadors  from 
feveral  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  fatisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his 
£onduct  had  been  juft,  and  that  inflead  of  in- 


2  Mem.  de  Bzlhy,  p.  97. 
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Book  IV.   tending  to  execute  an  unreafonable  treaty,  he 
*"T7^6       was  eager  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  re- 
venging thofe  injuries  which  had  compelled  him 
to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.    Even  the  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  fcruples  which  ufed,  on  other 
occafions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  flate  of  uncer- 
tainty, were  difiipated  by  Francis's  feeming  im- 
patience to  break  through  all  his  engagements 
with  the  Emperor.     The  fituation,  indeed,  of 
affairs  in  Italy   at  that  time,  did  not  allow  the 
Pope  to  hefnate  long.     Sforza  was  ftill  befieged 
by  the  Imperialists  in  the  caftle  of  Milan.  That 
feeble  Prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice, 
and  unprovided  with  every  thing  neceffary  for 
defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and 
the  Venetians,  that  he  muft  foon  furrender,  if 
they  did  not  come  to  his  relief.     The  Imperial 
troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  fince  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  lived  at  difcretion  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  levying   fuch   exorbitant  contributions  in 
that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on 
Guicciardini's  calculation,  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
five  thoufand  ducats  a  day3;  nor  was  it  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  foldiers,  as  foon  as  the 
caftle  mould   fubmit,  would  chufe  to  leave  a 
ruined  country  which  hardly  afforded  them  fub- 
fiftence,  that  they  might  take  pofTeflion  of  more 
comfortable  quarters   in  the  fertile    and    un- 

8  Guic.  1,  xvii.  360. 
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touched  territories  of  the  Pope  and  Venetians.  Book  IV. 

The  affiftance  of  the  French  Kins;  was  the  only       "^T^ 

0  j       1 520* 

thinir  winch  could  either  fave  Sforza,  or  enable 
them  to  protect  their  own  dominions  from  the 
infults  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  A  ]ea  ue 
and  duke  of  Milan,  were   equally  impatient  to  for™?  . 

1  J  L  agamft  the 

come  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  Emperor. 
his  part,  was  no  lefs  defirous  of  acquiring  fuch 
a  confiderable  accefiion  both  of  flrength  and 
reputation  as  fuch  a  confederacy  would  bring 
along  with  it.  The  chief  objects  of  this  alli- 
ance, which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
twenty  fecond  of  May,  though  kept  fecret  for 
fome  time,  were  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to  fet 
at  liberty  the  French  King's  fons,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  reafonable  ranfonv,  and  to  re-eftablifh 
Sforza  in  the  quiet  pofTefTion  of  the  Milanefe.  ' 
If  Charles  fhould  refufe  either  of  thefe,  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themfelves  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five  thoufand 
men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  Milanefe,  they  would  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  King  of  England 
was  declared  Protector  of  this  league,  which 
they  dignified  with  the  name  of  Holy,  becaufe 
the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  it;  ana  in  ord  r 
to  allure  Henry  more  effectually,  a  principality 
\n  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thou  land 

ducats 
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:  its    yearly  revenue,   was   to   be    fettled    on 
7T7"      him  -5  and  lands  to  the  value  of  ten   thoufand 
ducats  on  Wolfey  his  favourite13. 

The  Pops         No  fooner   was  this  league  concluded,  than 

iw?        Clement,  by  the  plenitude  of  his   papal  power, 

JSSJtftofc-  abfolved  Francis  from    the  oath  which  he  had 

tZ*  'of      ta^en  to  °^erve  the  treaty  of  Madrid0.     This 

&uta4.        right,  how  pernicious   foever  in  its  effects,  and 

deflructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  baf?s 

of  all  tranfactions  among  men,  was  the  natural 

confequenees  of  the    powers  which  the  Popes 

arrogated   as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Chrilt 

upon  earth.     But  as,  in  virtue  of  this  pretended 

prerogative,    they   had  often     difpenfed     with 

obligations  which,  were  held  facred,  the  intereft 

of  fome  men,  and  the  credulity   of  others  led 

them   to  imagine  that  the  decifions  of  a  fove- 

reign  pontiff  authorized  or  juftified  actions  which 

would,   otherwife,  have  been  criminal  and  im* 

pious, 

TheEmpe-  Me/.nwhile  the  difcovery  of  Francis's  in- 
tention to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled  the 
Emperor  with  a  variety  of  difquieting  thoughts. 
He  had  treated  an  unfortunate  prince  with  the 
mod  ungenerous   rigour;  he  had  difplayed  an 

*p.  Heuter.  Rer,  A^ftr,   lib.  ix.  c,  3.  p.  217.      Recueil 
des  T^aJN  ii.  124.  c  Goldait.    Poiit.  Imperial. 

p.  toot;    Pallav.  Hifti  p.  70. 
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infatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  Bo°*  JVj 
his  prifoner  :  He  knew  what  cenfures  the  former  t$i6* 
had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehenfions 
the  latter  had  excited  in  every  court  of  Europe* 
nor  had  he  reaped  from  the  meafures  which  he 
purfued,  any  of  thofe.  ad  vantages  which  poli- 
ticians are  apt  to  confider  as  an  excufe  for  the 
moft  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compenfatioii  for 
the  fevered  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  oue 
of  his  hands,  and  not  one  of  all  the  mighty 
confequences  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  fct  him  at  liberty,  was  likely  to  take 
place.  His  rafhnefs  in  relying  fo  far  on  his 
own  judgment  as  to  truft  to  the  fincerity  of  the 
French  King,  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of 
his  wifeft  minifters,  was  now  apparent-,  and  he 
eafily  conjectured,  that  the  fame  confederacy, 
the  dread  of  which  had  induced  him  to  fee 
Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  formed  again  ji 
him  with  that  gallant  and  incenfed  Monarch 
at  its  head.  Self-condemnation  and  fhame,  on 
account  of  what  was  paft,  with  anxious  appre- 
henfions  concerning  what  might  happen,  were 
the  neceffary  refult  of  thefe  reflections  on  his 
own  conduct  and  fituation.  Charles,  however, 
was  naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  mea- 
fures. To  have  receded  fuddenly  from  any 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  w;ould  have  been 
a  plain  confefiion  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable 

fymptom 
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Book  IV.  fymptom  of  fear ;  he  determined  therefore, 
,  6t  that  it  was  moft  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  to  infift, 
whatever  might  be  the  confequences,  on  the 
Uriel;  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly 
not  to  accept  of  any  thing  which  might  be 
offered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  reftitution  of 
Burgundy d. 

Requires  In  confequence  of  this   refolution,    he  ap- 

perform  t0  pointed  Lannoy  and  Alarcon  to  repair,  as  his 
£puiatcd!ad  ambaiTadors,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  for- 
mally to  fummonthe  King  either  to  execute  the 
treaty'with  the  fincerity  that  became  him,  or  to 
return,  according  to  his  oath,  a  prifoner  to 
Madrid.  Inftead  of  giving  them  an  immediate 
anfwer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the 
ftates  of  Burgundy  to  an  audience  in  rheir  pre- 
fence.  They  humbly  reprefented  to  him,  that 
he  had  exceeded  the  powers  veiled  in  a  King  of 
France  when  he  confented  to  alienate  their 
country  from  the  crown,  the  domains  of  which 
he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preferve 
entire  and  unimpaired.  Francis,  in  return, 
thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his  crown, 
and  intreated  them,  though  very  faintly,  to 
remember  the  obligations  which  he  lay  under 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Emperor. 
The  deputies  afTuming  an  higher  tone,  declared 

d  Guic.  1.  xvii.  366. 

*hat 
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that  they  would  not  obey  commands  which  they  Book  IV. 
confidered  as  illegal;  and  if  he  mould  abandon  ,.26- 
them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had  re- 
folved  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  bed  of  their 
power,  with  a  firm  purpofe  rather  to  perifh  than 
fubmit  to :  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which 
Francis  turning  towards  the  Imperial  ambafla-  His  anfw«# 
dors,  reprefented  to  them  the  impofllbility  of 
performing  what  he  had  unertaken,  and  offered, 
in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  Emperor  two 
millions  of  crowns.  The  Viceroy  and  Alarcon, 
who  eafily  perceived  that  the  fcene  to  which 
they  had  been  witneffes,  was  concerted  between 
the  King  and  his  fubjecls  in  order  to  impofe 
upon  them,  fignified  to  him  their  matter's  fixed 
refolution  not  to  depart  in  the  fm alleft  point 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew*. 
Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  againft 
the  Emperor  publifhed  with  great  folemnity.         June  ur 


Charles  no  fooner  received  an  account  of 

The  Empe- 

this  confederacy  than  he  exclaimed  in  the  moft  ror's  Pre- 
publick  manner, and  in  the  hariheftoterms,  againft  for  war. 
JYancis,    as   a  Prince   void  of  faith,    and  of 
honour.     He  complained  no  lefs  of  Clement, 
whom  he  folicited  in  vain  to  abandon   his  new 

e  Belcar.  Comment,  de  Reb.   Gal.  573.     Mem.  de  Be!« 
lay,  97 

allies^ 
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Book  IV.  allies  -,  he  accufed  him  of  ingratitude  ->  he  taxed 
^IT^T"  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming  his  cha- 
racter; he  threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the 
vengeance  which  the  power  of  an  Emperor  can 
inflict,  but  by  appealing  to  a  general  council, 
called  up  before  him  all  the  terrors  arifmg  from 
the  authority  of  thofe  aflemblies  fo  formidable 
to  the  papal  fee.  It  was  neceflary,  however, 
to  oppoie  fomething  clfe  than  reproaches  and 
threats  to  the  powerful  combination  formed 
a  gain  ft  him  \  and  the  Emperor,  prompted  by  fo 
many  paffions,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himfelf  with 
vinufual  vigour,  in  order  to  fend  fupplies  not: 
only  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  was  flill 
more  needed,  into  Italy. 

Feeble  cpe-       On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  Confede- 
rations of  .  . 

the  confe-  rates  bore  no  proportion  to  that  animohty  againft 
the  Emperor  with  which  theyfeemed  to  enter  into 
the  holy  league.  Francis,  it  was  thought,  would 
haveinfufed  fpiritand  vigour  into  the  whole  body. 
He  had  his  loft  honour  to  repair,  many  injuries 
to  revenge,  and  the  ftation  among  the  Princes 
of  Europe  from  which  he  had  fallen  to  recover. 
From  all  thefe  powerful  incitements,  added  to 
the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  a  war 
mere  fierce  and  bloody  than  any  that  he  had 
hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. 
But  Francis  had  gone  through  fuch  a  fcene  of 

diftr'efs, 
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diftrefs,  and  the  impreflion   it  had  made  was  Book  W* 
ft  ill  fo  frefh  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  become      l.z^ 
diffident  of  himfelf,  diftruftful  of  fortune,  and 
defirous  of  tranquillity.     To  procure  the  releafe 
of  his  fons,  and  to  avoid  the  reftitution  of  Bur- 
gundy by  paying  fome  reafonable  equivalent, 
were  his  chief  objects  •,  and  for  the  fake  of  thefe, 
he  would  willingly  have  facrificed  Sforza  and 
the  liberties  of  Italy  to  the  Emperor.  He  flatter- 
ed himfelf  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy  which 
he  had  formed  would  of  itfelf  induce  Charles 
to  liften  to  what  was  equitable  ;  and  was  afraid 
of  employing  any  confiderable  force  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Milanefe,  left  his  allies,  whom  he 
had  often  found  to  be  more  attentive  to  their 
own  intereft,  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  mould  abandon  him  as  foon  as  the 
Imperialifts  were  driven  out  of  that-country,  and 
deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  of 
that  weight  which   they  derived  from  his  being 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the  mean 
time  the  caftle  of  Milan  was  prefted  more  clofely 
than  ever,   and  Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the 
lad  extremity.    The  Pope  and  Venetians,  truft- 
ing  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their 
troops  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  relieve  him  ; 
and   an   army    more    than   fufficient  for    that 
fervice  was  foon  formed.     The  Milanefe,  paf- 
fionately  attached  to  their  unfortunate  duke, 
Vol.  II.  C  c  and 
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BorK  IV.  and  no  lefs  cxafpe^ated  againft  the  Imperialifts, 
1526.  who  had  opprefled  them  fo  cruelly,  were  ready 
to  aid  the  confederates  in  all  their  enterprizes. 
But  the  duke  d'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally 
flow  and  indecifivej  and  reftrained,  befides,  by 
his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family  of  Medici, 
from  taking  any  ftep  that  might  aggrandize  or 
add  reputation  to  the  Pope  f,  loft  fome  oppor- 
tunities, and  refufed  to  improve  others,  of 
attacking  the  Imperialifts,  and  railing  the  fiege. 
Theie  delays  gave  Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a 
reinforcement  of  frefh  troops,  and  a  fupply  of 
July  14.  money.  He  immediately  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  pufhed  on  the  fiege  with  fuch 
vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  furrender, 
who  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates 
had  furprized,  left  Bourbon  in  full  pofTeflion 
of  the  reft  of  the  dutchy,  the  inveftiture  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  promifed  to  grant  him  s. 

pifquutude  The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game 
han  powers,  which  Francis  had  played,  and  to  be  fenfible 
that,  notwithflanding  all  their  addrefs,  and  re- 
finements in  negociation,  which  they  boafted 
of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  own,  they  had  for 
once  been  over-reached  in  thofe  very  arts  by  a 
tramontane  Prince.  He  had  hitherto  thrown 
almoft  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 

f  Guic.  h  xvii.  382,  «  Guic.  1.  xvii.  376,  &c. 
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taking  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  B°0K  IV>» 
enforce  the  propofals  which  he  often  renewed  lrZ(ih 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty 
of  his  fons.  The  Pope  and  Venetians  expoftu- 
lated  and  complained  h  •,  but  as  they  were  not 
able  to  rouze  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their 
own  zeal  and  vigour  gradually  abated,  and 
Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  than  his 
timidity  ufually  permitted  him,  began  to  accufe 
himfelf  of  rafhnefs,  and  to  relapfe  into  his  na- 
tural  ftate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  Emperor's  motions  depending  on  *fcdbreio# 
himfelf  alone,  were  more  brifk  and  better  con-  naiifts* 
certed.  The  narrownefs  of  his  revenues,  in- 
deed, did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  fudden  or 
great  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundantly  fup- 
plied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negocia- 
tions.  The  family  of  Colonna,  the  mofl  power- 
ful of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  Ghibelineor  Imperial  faction,  dur- 
ing thofe  fierce  contentions  between  the  Popes 
and  Emperors,  which,  for  feveral  ages,  filled 
Italy  and  Germany  with  difcord  and  bloodfhed. 
Though  the  caufes  which  at  firft  gave  birth  to 
thefe  deflrudive  factions  exifted  no  longer,  and 
the  rage  with  which  they  had  been  animated 

h  Rufcelli  Lettere  de  Principi,  ii.   157,  &c.   159,  160— 
166. 
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was  in  a  great  meafure  fpent,  the  Colonnas  dill 
retained  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  intereft, 
and  by  placing  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperors,  fecured  the  quiet  pofleflion  of 
their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  Car- 
dinal Pompeo  Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent 
and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head  of 
the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to 
whofe  influence  in  the  lad  conclave  he  imputed 
the  difappointment  of  all  his  fchemes  for  at- 
taining the  papal  dignity,  of  which,  from  his 
known  connection  with  the  Emperor,  he  thought 
himfelf  fecure.  This  was  too  great  an  injury 
to  an  afpiring  mind  ever  to  be  forgiven-,  and 
though  he  had  diffembled  his  refentment  fo  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  great  offices  in  his  court,  he  waited  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of 
being  revenged.  Don  Hugo  di  Moncada,  the 
Imperial  ambafiador  at  Rome,  who  was  no 
flranger  to  thefe  fentiments,  eafily  perfuaded 
him,  that  now  was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal 
troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to  attempt 
fomething  which  would  at  once  avenge  his  own 
wrongs,  and  be  of  eflential  fervice  to  the  Em- 
peror his  patron.  The  Pope,  however,  whofe 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-fighted,  was  fo  at- 
tentive to  their  operations,  and  began  to  be 
alarmed  fo  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  to- 
gether 
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gcther  troops  fufficient  to  have  difconcerted  all  Book  IV. 
Colonna's  meafures.    But  Moncada  amufed  him      ,  52£# 
fo  artfully  with  negotiations,  promiics,  and  falfe 
intelligence,  that  he  lulled  adeep  all  his  fufpi- 
cions,   and  prevented  his  taking  any  of  the  pre- 
cautions neceffary  for   his  fafety  ;   and  to  the 
eternal   difgrace  of  a  prince  pofTeffed  of  great 
power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wifdom, 
Colonna,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand  men, 
feized  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital,  while  he,  _?/**•  **• 
imagining  himfelf  to  be  in  perfect  fecurity,  was  nas  beCOm« 
altogether  unprepared  for  refilling  fuch  a  feeble  Rome. 
enemy.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome  permitted 
Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
no  injury,  to  advance  without  oppofition  ;  the 
Pope's  guards  were  difperfed  in  a  moment ;  and 
Clement  himfelf,  terrified  at  the  danger,  afham- 
ed  of  his  own  credulity,  and  deferred  by  almoft 
every  perfon,  fled  with  precipitation  into  the 
caftle  of  Su  Angelo,  which  was  immediately  in- 
veiled.     The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houfes  of  the  Pope's  mini- 
flers  and  fervants,  were  plundered  in  the  moil 
licentious  manner;  the  reft  of  the  city  was  left 
tmmolefted.     Clement,  deftitute  of  every  thing 
neceflary  either  for  fubfiftence  or  defence,  Was 
foon  obliged  to   demand    a  capitulation;  and 
Moncada,   being  admitted  into  the  caftle,  pre-  Accommo- 
fcribed  to  him,  with  all  the  haughtinefs  of  a  t^2nthe 

C  c  3  conqueror,  £j£ 
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Book  IV.  conqueror,  conditions  which  it  was  not  in  his 
1526.  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  thefe  was,  That 
Clement  mould  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to 
the  Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favour,  and 
immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay 
from  the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lom- 
bardy  \ 

The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  lefs 
than  of  depofmg  Clement,  and  of  placing  Pom- 
peo,  their  kinfman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  exclaimed  loudly  againft  a  treaty  which 
left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  Pontiffjuftly  incenfed 
againft  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to 
his  matter's  intereft,  paid  little  regard  to  their 
complaints,  and  by  this  fortunate  meafure,  brokq 
entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates, 

Hieimpe-  While  the  army  of  the  confederates  fufFered 
rdafwed.  fucn  3  confiderable  diminution,  the  Imperialifts 
received  two  great  reinforcements;  one  from 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alar* 
Con,  which  amounted  to  fixthoufand  men  ;  the 
other  was  raifed  in  the  Empire  by  George 
Fronfperg,  a  German  nobleman,  who  having 
ferved  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had  ac- 
quired fuch  influence  and  popularity,  that  mul- 

1  Jovii  Vita  Pomp.  Colon,  p.  Guic.  1.  xvii.  407, 

ftufcelli  Lettere  de  Principi,  i.  p.  104. 
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titudes  of  his  countrymen,  fond  on  every  occa-  BooK  lvr» 
(ion  of  engaging  in  military  enterprizes,  and  im-  x-25# 
patient  at  that  juncture  to  efcape  from  the  op- 
preflion  of  their  fuperiors  in  religious  as  well  as 
civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  ftandard  ;  fo  that 
without  any  other  gratuity  than  the  payment 
of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thoufand 
enlifled  in  his  fervice.  To  thefe  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  added  two  thoufand  horfe,  levied  in 
the  Auftrian  dominions.  But  although  the 
Emperor  had  raifed  troops,  he  could  not  remit 
the  fums  neceffary  for  their  fupport.  His  or- 
dinary revenues  were  exhaufted  ;  the  credit  of 
princes,  during  the  infancy  of  commerce,  was 
not  extenfive  ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Caftile,  though 
every  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  fome 
innovations  had  been  made  in  the  conftitution, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  concurrence,  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordi- 
nary fupply  k ;  fo  that  the  more  his  army  in- 
creafed  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals 
embarrafled  and  diftrefTed.  Bourbon,  in  par- 
ticular, was  involved  in  fuch  difficulties,  that 
he  flood  in  need  of  all  his  addrefs  and  courage 
in  order  to  extricate  himfelf.  Vaft  fums  were 
due  to  the  SpaniQi  troops  already  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  when  Frondfperg  arrived  with  fixteen  thou- 
fand hungry  Germans,  destitute  of  every  thing, 

k  Sandov.  i.  814. 
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Book  TV.   Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fiercenefs  % 

j_26       the  former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  lat- 

The  Empe-  ter    the  pay  which  had  been  promiied  them  on 

ror  s  finan-  . 

cesdefici-  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  giving  fatisfaction  to  either. 
In  this  fituation,  he  was  conftrained  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  extremely  fhocking  to  his  own 
nature,  which  was  generous  and  humane.  He 
feized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and  by 
threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them 
a  confiderable  fum  -,  he  rifled  the  churches  of 
all  their  plate  and  ornaments  ;  the  inadequate 
fupply  which  thefe  afforded,  he  diftributed 
among  the  foldiers,  with  fo  many  foothing  ex- 
pressions of  his  fympathy  and  affection,  that, 
though  it  feM  far  fhort  of  the  fums  due  to  them, 
it  appeafed  their  prefent  murmurs  \ 

Bourton  Among  other  expedients  for  raifing  money, 

« liM™'  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and  liberty  to  Morone, 
who  having  been  kept  in  prifon  fince  his  in- 
trigue with  Pefcara,  had  been  condemned  to  die 
by  the  Spanifh  judges  empowered  to  try  him, 
For  this  remiiTion  he  paid  twenty  thoufand 
ducats ;  and  fuch  were  his  fingular  talents,  and 
the  wonderful  afcendant  which  he  always  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  accefs, 
that  in  a  few  days,  from  being  Bourbon's  pri-? 
foner,  he  became  his  prime  confident,  with  whom. 

1  |UpamoncU  Hifl,  3\lediol.  lib.  ix.  p.  717. 

he 
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he  confulted  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  To  Book  IV. 
his  infinuations  muft  be  imputed  the  fufpicions  ^6 
which  Bourbon  began  to  entertain,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  never  intended  to  grant  him  the  in- 
veftiture  of  Milan,  but  had  appointed  Leyva, 
and  the  other  Spanifh  generals,  rather  to  be 
fpies  on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily 
towards  the  execution  of  his  fchemes.  To  him 
likewife,  as  he  (till  retained  at  the  age  of  four- 
fcore  all  the  enterprizing  fpirit  of  youth,  may 
be  attributed  the  bold  and  unexpected  meafure 
on  which  Bourbon  foon  after  ventured m. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigences  of  the  Im-  His  deiibc- 

.  .  .  .     .  .  rations  with 

penal  troops  in  the  Milanefe,  that  ic  became  in-  refpea  to 
difpenfably  neceflary  to  take  fome  immediate 
flep  for  their  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  foldiers 
jncreafed  daily  ;  the  Emperor  made  no  remit- 
tances to  his  generals  j  and  the  utmoft  rigour 
of  military  extortion  could  draw  nothing  more 
from  a  country  entirely  drained  and  ruined.  In 
this  fituation  there  was  no  choice  left,  but  either 
to  difband  the  army,  or  to  march  for  fubfiftance 
into  the  enemy's  country.  The  territories  of 
the  Venetians  lay  neareft  at  hand;  but  they, 
with  their  ufual  forefight  and  prudence,  had 
taken  fuch  precautions  as  fecured  them  from 
any  infult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but 
to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  church,  or  of  the 

*  Guic.  1.  xvii.  419. 
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Book  I  V.  Florentines;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  fuch 
Tc?6^  apart,  as  merited  the  fevered  vengeance  from 
the  Emperor.  No  fooner  did  his  troops  return 
to  Rome  after  the  infurreflion  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty 
with  Moncada,  he  degraded  the  Cardinal  Co- 
lonna,  excommunicated  the  reft  of  the  family, 
feized  their  places  of  ftrength,  and  wafted  their 
lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the  fmart  of  a 
recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  Naples,  and  as  his  ope- 
rations were  feconded  by  the  French  fleet,  he 
made  fome  progrcfs  towards  the  conqueft  of 
that  kingdom;  the  Viceroy  being  no  lefs  defti- 
tute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the 
money  requifite  for  a  vigorous  defence". 

1517-  These  proceedings   of  the  Pope  juftified,  in 

invlde  the  appearance,  the  meafures  which  Bourbon's  fitu- 
ritorics.  "  ation  rendered  neceflary ;  and  he  fet  about  exe- 
cuting them  under  fuch  difadvantages,  as  furnifli 
the  ftrongeft  proof  both  of  the  defpair  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  abi- 
lities which  were  able  to  furmount  fo  many  ob- 
flacles.  Having  committed  the  government  of 
Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwilling 
January  30.  t0  }eave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand 

n  Jovii  Vita  Pomp.  Colon.     Guic.  1.  xviii.  424. 
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men,  compofed  of  nations  differing  from  each  BooK  IV« 
other  in  language  and  manners;  without  money,  1527, 
without  magazines,  without  artillery,  without 
carriages;  in  fhort,  without  any  of  thofe  things 
which  are  necefiary  to  the  fmallefb  party,  and 
which  feem  efTcntial  to  the  exiftence  and  mo- 
tions of  a  great  army.  His  route  lay  through 
a  country  cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which 
the  roads  were  almoft  impracticable  ;  as  an  ad- 
dition to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  fu- 
perior  to  his  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to 
watch  all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  every 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their 
prefent  hardmips,  and  allured  by  the  hopes  of 
immenfe  booty,  without  confidering  how  ill 
provided  they  were  for  a  march,  followed  him 
with  great  chearfulnefs.  His  firft  fcheme  was 
to  have  made  himlelf  mafter  of  Placentia, 
and  to  have  gratified  his  foldiers  with  the 
plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  confederate  generals  rendered  the  defign 
abortive  5  nor  had  he  better  fuccefs  in  his  pro- 
ject for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was 
feafonably  fupplied  with  as  many  troops  as  fe- 
cured  it  from  the  infults  of  an  army  which  had 
neither  artillery  nor  ammunition.  Having  failed 
in  both  thefe  attempts  to  become  mafter  of  fome 
great  city,  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  advanc- 
ing,    But  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the 

field  5 
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Book  IV.  field ;  his  troops  had  fuffered  every  calamity 
^iS2jT  tnat  a  l°ng  march,  together  with  the  uncom- 
mon rigour  of  the  feafon,  could  bring  upon 
men  deftitute  of  all  neceflary  accommodations 
in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the  magnificent  pro- 
mifes  to  which  they  trufted,  had  proved  alto- 
gether vain;  they  faw  no  profpecl  of  relief; 
their  patience,  tried  to  the  utmoft,  failed  at  laft, 
Mutiny  of  and  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some 
officers,  who  rafhly  attempted  to  reftrain  them, 
fell  victims  to  their  fury  ;  Bourbon  himfelf,  not 
daring  to  appear  during  the  firft  tranfports  of 
their  rage,  was  obliged  to  fly  fecretly  from  his 
quarters0.  But  this  fudden  ebullition  of  wrath 
began  at  lafl  to  fubfide ;  when  Bourbon,  who 
porTefTedin  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  govern- 
ing the  minds  of  foldiers,  renewed  his  promifes 
with  more  confidence  than  formerly,  and  allured 
them  that  they  would  be  foon  accomplished. 
He  endeavoured  to  render  their  hardfhips  more 
tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them  himfelf;  he 
fared  no  better  than  the  meaneft  centinel ;  he 
marched  along  with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined 
them  in  fmging  their  camp- ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praifes  of  his  valour,  they  mingled 
many  ftrokes  of  military  raillery  on  his  poverty; 
and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretafte  of  what  he  had  promifed,  to  plunder 

*  Guic.  1.  xviii.  434.    Jovii  Vit.  Colon,  163. 
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the  adjacent  villages  at  difcretion.     Encouraged  bo°k  IV. 
by  all  thefe  foothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot      I527. 
their   fufferings   and  complaints,  and  followed 
him  with  the  fame  implicit  confidence  as  for- 
merly p. 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  The  pope>f 
his  intentions.  Rome  and  Florence,  not  know-  ^f0^™- 
ing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  dcnce* 
in  the  mod  difquieting  (late  of  fufpence.  Cle- 
ment, equally  iblicitous  for  the  fafety  of  both, 
fluctuated  in  more  than  his  ufual  uncertainty ; 
and  while  the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called 
for  prompt  and  decifive  meafures,  he  fpent  the 
time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  ifTue, 
or  in  taking  refolutions,  which,  next  day,  his 
reftlefs  mind,  more  fagacious  in  difcerning  than 
in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without 
being  able  to  fix  on  what  mould  be  fubftituted 
in  their  place.  At  one  time  he  determined  to 
unite  himfelf  more  clofely  than  ever  with  his 
allies,  and  to  pufh  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  at 
another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all  differences  to 
a  final  accommodation  by  treaty  with  Lannoy, 
who  knowing  his  pafiion  for  negociation,  foli- 
cited  him  incefTantly  with  propofals  for  that 
purpofe.     His  timidity  at  length  prevailed,  and 

t  Oeuvres  de  Brandt,  vol.  iv.  p.  246,  &c. 

led 
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Book  IV.  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Lan* 
V^T^T^  noy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief 
March  j5.     articles  :  That  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  mould  take 

Concludes  a  r 

treaty  w.th  place  between  the  Pontifical  and  Imperial  troops 

the  Viceroy     r 

of  Naples,    for  eight   months ;  That   Clement   mould  ad- 
vance fixty  thoufand  crowns  towards  fatisfying 
the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army  ;  That  the 
Colonnas  mould  be  abfolved  from  cenfure,  and 
their  former  dignities  and  poflefiions  be  reftored 
to  them ;    That   the  viceroy  mould   come  to 
Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approaching 
nearer  to  that  city,  or  to  Florence9.     On  this 
hafty  treaty,  which   deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  afliftance  from  his  allies,  without  affording 
him  any  folid  foundation  of  fecurity,  Clement 
relied  fo  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at 
once  out  of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect 
eafe,  and  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  confidence  dif- 
banded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  Were 
fufflcient  to  guard  his  own  perfon.     This  ama- 
zing confidence  of  Clement's,    who  on   every 
other  occafion    was  fearful  and  fufpicious  to 
excefs,  appeared  fo  unaccountable  to  Guicciar- 
dini,  who  being  at  that  time  the  pontifical  com* 
miffary-general  and  refident  in  the  confederate 
army,  had  great  opportunities  as  well  as  great 
abilities   for  obferving  how  chimerical  all  his 
hopes  were,  that  he  imputes  the  Pope's  conduct, 

5  Guic.  I.  xviii.  43 6» 
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at  this  juncture,  wholly  to  infatuation,    which   Book  IV, 
thofe  who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid r.  TXT 

Lannoy,  it  would  feem,  intended  to  have  wh;ch 
executed  the  treaty  with  great  fincerity ;  and  ^°f"crgba°rd8# 
having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy, 
wifhed  to  turn  Bourbon's  arms  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
Emperor,  had  exerted  the  greateft  vigour. 
With  this  view  he  difpatched  a  courier  to  Bour- 
bon, informing  him  of  the  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  matter,  ha 
had  concluded  with  the  Pope.  Bourbon  had 
other  fchemes  j  and  he  had  profecuted  them 
now  too  far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have 
mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  foldiers,  would  have 
been  dangerous;  his  command  was  independent 
on  Lannoy  :  he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man 
whom  he  had  many  reafons  to  hate  :  for  thefe 
reafons,  without  paying  the  lean:  regard  to  the 
meffage,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  ecclefiaflical 
territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety 
returning  with  new  force,  he  had  recourfe  to 
Lannoy,  and  in  treated  and  conjured  him  to  put 
a  flop  to  Bourbon's  progrefs.  Lannoy  accord- 
ingly ftt  out  for  his  camp,  but  durft  not  ap- 
proach it;  Bourbon's  foldiers  having  got  notice 

1  Guic.  1,  xviii.  446, 
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Book  IV.  of  the  truce,  raged  and  threatened,  demanding 

~n~     the  accomplimment  of  the  promifes  to  which 

1527.  *  * 

they  had  trufted  -,  their  general  himfelf  could 
hardly  reftrain  them  *,  every  perfon  in  Rome 
perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare 
for  refitting  a  ftorm  which  it  was  now  im- 
pofiible  to  difpel.  Clement  alone,  relying  on 
fome  ambiguous  and  deceitful  profeffions  which 
Bourbon  made  of  his  inclination  towards  peace, 
funk  back  into  his  former  fecurity 8. 

Advances  Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being 

Some*        free  from  folicitude.     All  his  attempts  on  any 
place   of  importance  had  hitherto  mifcarried  % 
and  Florence,  towards  which  he  had  been  ap- 
proaching for  fome  time,  was,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition 
to  fet  his  power  at  defiance.    As  it  now  became 
neceffary  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take  in- 
ftantly   fome  new  refolution,  he  fixed  without 
hefitation   on  one  no  lefs  daring  in  itfelf,  than 
it  was  impious  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
age.     This  was  to  affault  and  plunder  Rome. 
Many  reafons,  however,  prompted  him  to  it. 
He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had 
undertaken  for  the  fafety  of  that  city ;  he  ima- 
gined that  the  Emperor  would  be  highly  pleafed 
to  fee  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  league 

•  Guic.  1.  xviii.  437,  &c.     Mem.  de  Beliay,  p.  100. 
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again  ft  him,  humbled;  he  flattered  himfelf,  Book  IV. 
that  by  gratifying  the  rapacity  of  his  foldiers  ,5*7, 
with  fuch  immenie  booty,  he  would  attach 
them  for  ever  to  his  intereft  •,  or  (which  is  ftill 
more  probable  than  any  of  thefe)  he  hoped  that 
by  means  of  the  power  and  fame,  which  he 
would  acquire  from  the  conqueft  of  the  firft 
city  in  Chriftendom,  that  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  power  ;  and  that 
after  fhaking  off  all  connection  with  the  Em- 
peror, he  might  take  pofT  fhon  of  Naples,  or 
of  lbme  of  the  Italian  dates  in  his  own  name'. 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  The  Pope's 
his  refolution  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  bold-  f0rrePd"fInCe, 
nefs  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  foldiers, 
now  that  they  had  their  prey  in  full  view,  com- 
plained neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor 
want  of  pay.  No  fooner  did  they  begin  to 
move  from  Tufcany  towards  Rome,  than  the 
Pope,  fenfible  at  laft  how  fallacious  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  repofed,  darted  from  his 
fecurity.  But  no  time  now  remained,  even  for 
a  bold  and  decifive  Pontiff,  to  have  taken 
proper  meafures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effec- 
tual plan  of  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble 
conduct,  all  was  confirmation,  diforder,  and 
irrefolution.  He  collected,  however,  fuch  of 
his  difbanded  foldiers  as  ftill  remained  in  the 

1  Brant,  iy.  271.  vi.  189.     Belcarii  Comment.  594. 
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Book  IV.  city;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the 

^"""""^      '  footmen    and    train-bearers  of  the  Cardinals ; 
lS27' 

he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls;  he  begun 

to  erect  new  works;  he  excommunicated  Bour- 
bon and  all  his  troops,  branding  the  Germans 
with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards 
with  that  of  Moors  \  Trufting  to  thefe  inef- 
fectual military  preparations,  or  to  his  fpiritual 
arms,  which  were  ftill  more  defpifed  by  rapa- 
cious foldiers,  he  feems  to  have  laid  afide  his 
natural  timidity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  counfellors,  determined  to  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  eafily  have 
avoided,  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Aflauit  of        Bourbon,  who  faw  the  necefllty  of  difpatch, 
Rome.         now  tnat  hjs  intentions  were  known,  advanced 
with  fuch  fpeed,  that  he  gained  feveral  marches 
on  the   duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped 
in   the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  May.     From  thence  he  fhewed  his  fol- 
diers the  palaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into 
which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chriftian  common- 
wealth, the  riches   of  all  Europe   had  flowed 
during  many   centuries,    without  having  been 
once  violated  by  any  hoftile  hand ;  and  com- 
manding them  to  refreih  themfelves  that  night, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  affault  next  day,  pro- 
mifed  them,  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour, 

*  Seckend,  lib.  ii,  62. 
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the  pofTeflion  of  all  the  treafures  accumulated  &*>*  I  f* 
there.  "T^T^ 

Early  in  the   morning,  Eoiu7.  7^d 

determined  to  diftinguifh  that  day  either  by  i 
death  or  the  fuccels  of  his  emerprize,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vtft  of  white 
tiilue,  that  he  might  be  more  cohfpicupds  both 
to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies;  and  as  all 
depended  on  one  bold  impreflion,  he  led  them 
inftantly  to  fcale  the  wails.  Three  difttnfl  bo- 
dies, one  of  Germans,  another  of  Spaniards, 
and  the  laft  of  Italians,  the  three  different 
nations  of  whom  the  army  was  compofed,  were 
appointed  to  thisfervice;  a  feparate  attack  was 
afiigned  to  each;  and  the  whole  army  advanced 
to  fupport  them  as  occafion  fhonld  require.  A 
thick  mid  concealed  their  approach  until  they 
reached  almoft  the  brink  of  the  ditch  which 
furrounded  the  fuburbs :  having  planted  their 
ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rufhed  on 
to  the  affault  with  an  impetuofity  heightened 
by  national  emulation.  They  were  received  at 
firft  with  fortitude  equal  to  their  own  ;  the 
Swifs  in  the  Pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  fol- 
diers  who  had  been  afiembled,  fought  with  a 
courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  nobleft  city  in  the  world  was  entruiled. 
Bourbon's  troops,  notwithstanding  all  their 
valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to 

D  d  2  give 
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Book  IV.  give  way  •,  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that 
on  this  critical  moment  the  fate  of  the  day  de- 
pended, threw  himfelf  from  his  horfe,  prefTed 
to  the  front,  fnatched  a  fcaling  ladder  from  a 
foldier,  planted  it  againft  the  wall,  and  began 
to  mount  it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice 
and  hand,  to  follow  him.  But  at  that  very 
inftant,  a  mufket  bullet  from  the  ramparts 
pierced  his  groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  im- 
mediately felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  fo 
much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  defire  thofe  who 
were  near  him  to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak, 
that  his  death  might  not  difhearten  his  troops ; 
and  foon  after  he  expirea  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  caufe,  and  which  would  have  enti- 
tled him  to  the  higheft  praife,  if  he  had  thus 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  at  the  head 
of  its  enemies  \ 


The  city 

taken. 


This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  army;  the  foldiers-^oon  miffed  their  gene- 
ral, whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  fee  in  every 
time  of  danger;  but  inflead  of  being  difheart- 
ened  by  their  lofs,  it  animated  them  with  new 
valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  refounded  along 
the  line,  accompanied  with  the  cry  of  blood 
and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended  the 
walls,  were  foon  overpowered  by  numbers; 
the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the 

x  Mem.    de  Bellay,  iou     Guic.   1.  xviii.  p.    445,    &c. 
Ocuv,  de  Brant,  iv.  257,   &c. 
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fight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy  with  irrefiftible  BoOK  IV, 
violence  ruined  into  the  town.  1527. 

Dur-ing  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  offering  up  to 
Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No 
fooner  was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to 
give  way,  than  he  fled  with  precipitation;  and 
with  an  infatuation  ftill  more  amazing  than  any 
thing  already  mentioned,  inftead  of  making  his 
efcape  by  the  oppofue  gate  where  there  was  no 
enemy  to  oppofe  it,  he  fhut  himfelf  up,  together 
with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  foreign  ambafiadors, 
and  many  perfons  of  diftinction,  in  the  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  misfortune,  he 
might  have  known  to  be  an  infecure  retreat. 
In  his  way  from  the  Vatican  to  that  fortrefs, 
he  faw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
purfued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
and  beheld  the  beginning  of  thofe  calamities 
which  his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had 
brought  upon  his  fubjects7. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defr.ribe,  or  even  to  ima-  piusdeted, 
gine  the  mifery  and  horror  of  that  fcene  which 
followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  dorm  can 
dread  from  military  rage  unreflrained  by  difci- 
pline ;  whatever  exceffes  the  ferocity  of  the 
German,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 

y  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.    165. 
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Book  IV.  licentioufhefs  of  the  Italians  could  commit, 
thefe  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
fufFer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houfes  of 
private  perfons  were  plundered  without  dis- 
tinction. No  age,  or  character,  or  fex  was 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priefts, 
matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  folaiers, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
humanity.  Nor  did  thefe  outrages  ceafe,  as  is 
ufual  in  towns  which  are  carried  by  affault, 
when  the  firft  fury  of  the  ftorm  was  over;  the 
Imperialifts  kept  poffeftion  of  Rome  feveral 
months;  and  during5 all  that  time  the  infolence 
and  brutality  of  the  foldiers  hardly  abated. 
Their  booty  in  ready  money  alone  amounted  to 
a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raifed  by  ran- 
foms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  fum. 
Rome,  though  taken  feveral  different  times  by 
the  northern  nations,  who  over-ran  the  Empire 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  was  never 
treated  with  fo  much  cruelty  by  the  barbarous 
and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now 
by  the  bigotted  fubjedts  of  a  catholick  Mo- 
narch z. 

The  Pope         After   Bourbon's  death,    the  command  of 
thecaftietf  the  Imperial  army   devolved   on  Philibert  de 

St.  Angelo. 

z  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.  166.  Gu'c.  1.  xviii.  440,  &c.  Com- 
ment, de  capta  urbe  Roma?  ap.  Scardium,  ii.  230.  Ulloa 
Vita  dell.  Carlo  V.  p.  no,  &c.  Gianonne  Hift.  of  Nap. 
B.  xxxi.  c.  3.  p.  507. 

1  Chalons 
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Chalons  prince  (f  Orange,  who  with  difficulty     oox   V. 
prevailed  on   as  many  of  his  fcldiers  to  defift    '  i-^T"- 
from  the  pillage  as  were  neceiTary   to  invert  the 
cattle  of  St.  Angelo.     Clement  was  immediately 
fenfible  of  his  error  in  having  retired  into  that 
ill  provided  and   untenable  tort.      But  as  the 
Imperialifts,  fcorningdilcirhne,  and  intent  only 
on  plunder,  pufhed  the  fiege  v~ith  little  vigour, 
he  did  not  defpair  of  holding  out,  until  the  duke 
d'Urbino  fhould  come  to  his  relief.     That  ge- 
neral advanced  at  the  head  of  an   army  com- 
pofed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swifs   in 
the   pay  of  France,    of  fuificient  ftrength    to 
have  delivered  Clement  from  the  preient  danger. 
But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his 
hatred  againft  the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory 
of  delivering  the  capital  of  Chriftendom,  and 
the  head  of  the  church,  pronoun  ^d   the  enter- 
prize  to  be  too  hazardous ;  and,  from  an  ex- 
quifite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  march  A 
forward   fo  far,  that   his  army  being  feen  from 
the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo,  flattered  the  Pope 
with  the  profpect  of  certain    relief,  he  imme- 
diately retired1.     Clement,  deprived  of  every  S(Jrrenders 
refource,  and  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  of  fa-  ]l,"!di  * 

r  J  |  n  loner. 

mine  as  to  feed  on  afles  fleihb,  was  obliged  to   T 

7  *-  June  6. 

capitulate  on  fuch  conditions  as  the  conquerors 
were  pleafed  to  prefcribc  He  agreed  to  pay 
four  hundred  thoufand  ducats  to  the  army  ;  to 

a  Guic.  1.  xviii.  450.  b  Jov,  Vit.  Colon.  i6~. 

furrender 
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£ook  IV".  furrender   to   the  Emperor  all  the  places   of 

w"""~v        ftrength  belonging  to  the  church ;  and,  befides 
J527.  &  00  '  , 

giving  hoftages,  to  remain  a  prifoner  himfelf 
until  the  chief  articles  were  performed.  He 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alarcon,  who, 
by  his  fevere  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis,  had 
given  full  proof  of  his  being  qualified  for  that 
office ;  and  thus,  by  a  lingular  accident,  the 
fame  man  had  the  cuftody  of  the  two  moil 
illuftrious  perfonages  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soners in  Europe  during  feveral  ages. 

The  Em-  The  account  of  this   extraordinary  and  un- 

hTvTour  at  expected  event  was  no  lefs  furprifing  than  agree- 
^unC"  a^e  to  the  Emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal 
his  joy  from  his  fubjects,  who  were  filled  with 
horror  at  the  fuccefs  and  crimes  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  to  lefTen  the  indignation  of  the  reft 
of  Europe,  he  declared  that  Rome  had  been 
afTaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in 
alliance,  difclaimrng  his  having  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Bourbon's  intention0.  He  put  him- 
felf and  court  into  mourning  ;  commanded  the 
rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth 
of  hisfon  Philip  to  be  (lopped  5  and  employing 
an  artifice  no  lefs  hypocritical  than  grofs,  he 
appointed  prayers  and  proceffions  throughout 
all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pope's  liberty, 

c  Rufcelli  Lettere  dl  Principi,  ii.  2343] 

which 
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which  by  an  order  to  his  generals  he  could  have  Book  IV. 
immediately  granted  him d. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  houfe  of  Auftna  Soiymanin- 

*    r  r   •  •  -_i  /■■¥-•  varies  Hun* 

was  no  lels  conlpicuous  in  another  part  or  Eu-  gary. 
rope.     Solyman  having  invaded  Hungary  with, 
an  army  three  hundred  thoufand  ftrong,  Lewis 
II.  King  of  that  country,  and  of  Bohemia,  a 
weak  and  unexperienced  prince,  advanced  rafhly 
to  meet  him  with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not 
amount  to  thirty  thoufand.     With  an  impru- 
dence  flill   more  unpardonable,    he  gave   the 
command  of  thefe  troops  to  Paul  Tomorri,   a 
Francifcan  monk,  archbilhop  of  Golocza.   This 
awkward  general,  in  the  drefs  of  his  order,  girt 
with   its   cord,    marched   at   the   head   of  the 
troops  ;  and  hurried  on  by  his  own  preemp- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  imp-tuoiity  of  ;nobles 
who  defpifed   danger,   but    were  impatient   of 
long  fervice,  he  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Mo-     Au?.  29. 
hacz,   in  which  the  King,  the    flower   of  the       15z6m 
Hungarian  nobility,  and   upwards   of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  fell  the  victims  of  his  folly  and 
ill  conduct.     Solyman,  after  his  victory,  feized  Defeat  of 
and  kept  pofTefiion  of  feveral  towns  of  greateft   garland 
flrength  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Hungary,  the!?  King. 
and  over-running  the  reft  of  the  country,   car- 
ried near  two   hundred  thoufand  perfons  into 
captivity.     As  Lewis  was  the  laft  male  of  the 

d  Sleid.   109.     Sandov,   i.  822.     Mauroc.  Hift.  Veneta. 
Kb.  iii,  220, 

royal 
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BookJV.  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 

"7T*7"     nand  c' aimed  both  his  crowns.    This  claim  was 
1527. 

founded  on  a  double   title-,    the   one  derived 
from   the   ancient  pretentions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ro  Hoth  kingdoms;  the  other  from  the 
right  of  his  wife,  the  only  filter  of  the  deceafed 
Monarch.   The  feudal  inftitutions  however  fub- 
fifted  both  in  Hungary  and  Bohemh  in  fuch 
vigour,  and  the  nobles  pofTerTed  fuch  extenfive 
power,  that  the  crowns  were  ftill  elective,  and 
Ferdinand's  rights,  if  they  had  not  been  power- 
ful 7  fupported,  would   have   met  with  little 
regard.     But  his  own  perfonal  merit;  the  re- 
fpcdt  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greateft  Monarch 
in   Chriftendom ;    the    necefiity  of  chufing   a 
prince  able  to  afford  his  fubjects  fome  additional 
Ferdinand     protection  againft  the  Turkifh  arms,  which,  as 
King.  they  had  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly 

dreaded;  together  with  the  intrigues  of  his 
filter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  King, 
overcame  the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians 
had  conceived  againfl  the  Archduke  as  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  though  a  confiderable  party  voted 
for  the  Vaywode  of  Tranfilvania,  at  length 
fecured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  ftates  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of 
their  neighbour  kingdom  ;  but  in  order  to  af- 
certain  and  fecure  their  own  privileges,  they 
obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to 
fubferibe  a  deed  which  they  term   a  Reverfe> 

declaring 
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declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  Book  IV. 
previous  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  <"7727. 
voluntary  election.  By  fuch  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
territories,  the  hereditary  poffeffion  of  which 
they  fecured  in  procefs  of  time  to  their  family, 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  attained  that 
pre-eminence  in  power  which  hath  rendered 
them  fo  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Germany  e. 

The  diffenfions  between  the  Pope  and  Em-  Progrefs  of 
peror  proved  extremely  favourable  to  the  pro-   nation,01 
grefs  of  Lutheranifm.    Charles,  exafperated  by 
Clement's  conduct,  and  fully  employed  in  op- 
pofmg  the  league  which  he  had  formed  againft 
them,  had  little  inclination  and  lefs  leifure  to 
take  any  meafures  for  fupprefling  the  new  opi- 
nions in  Germany.     In  a  diet  of  the  Empire    June  t§. 
held  at  Spires,  the  flate  of  religion  came  to  be 
confidered,  and  all  that  the  Emperor  required 
of  the  princes  was,  that  they  would  wait  pa- 
tiently,  and   without  encouraging  innovations, 
for  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  which  he 
had  demanded  of  the  Pope.     They,  in  return, 
acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to 
be  the  proper  and  regular  ftep  towards  reform- 
ing abufes  in  the  church  ;   but  contended,  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be 
more  effectual  for  that  purpofe  than  what  he 
had  propofed.     To  his  advice,  concerning  the 
difcouragement  of  innovations,    they   paid    fo 

e  Steph.  Broderick  Procancelarii  Hungar.  Cfadcs  in. 
campo  Mohacz  ap.  Scardium,  ii.  218.  P.  Barre  Hift.  d'Al- 
Ijemagne,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  198. 

little 
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Book  IV.  little  regard,  that  even  during  the  meeting  of 
U^V^J  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the 
Elector  or  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hefle- 
Caffel  thither,  preached  publickly,  and  admi- 
niftered  the  facraments  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Reformed  Church  f.  The  Emperor's  own 
example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the 
Papal  authority  with  little  reverence.  During 
the  heat  of  his  refentment  againft  Clement,  he 
had  publifhed  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brieve 
which  the  Pope  had  intended  as  an  apology  for 
his  own  conduct.  In  this  manifefto,  the  Em- 
peror, after  having  enumerated  many  inftances 
of  that  Pontiff's  ingratitude,  deceit,  and  ambi- 
tion, all  which  he  painted  in  the  ftrongeft  and 
mod  aggravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to 
a  general  council.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote 
to  the  college  of  Cardinals,  complaining  of 
Clement's  partiality  and  injuftice  $  and  requi- 
ring them,  if  he  refilled  or  delayed  to  call  a 
council,  to  manifeft  their  concern  for  the  peace 
of  the  Chriftian  Church,  fo  fhamefully  neglected 
by  its  chief  pallor,  by  fummoning  that  affembly 
in  their  own  name  g.  This  manifefto,  little 
inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invectives  of  Luther 
nimfelf,  was  difperfed  over  Germany  with  great 
induftry,  and  being  eagerly  read  by  perfons  of 
every  rank,  did  much  more  than  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  all  Charles's  declarations  againft 
the  new  opinions. 

f  Sleid.  103.  *  Goldaft.  Polit.  Imper.  p.  984. 
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